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Hendersonville, North Carolina 


To 
Preston Fidelia Patton 
and 
In memory of his forbears and mine 
among the citizens of bygone years 
who, each in his own day 
served in the upbuilding 
of 
Henderson County. 


Mrs. Patton Is Author 


Of Story Of Henderson 


Boas Result Of Many 
Years Of Research 
And Labor 


: ——__ eo —-—— 
THE STORY OF HENDERSON COUNTY, 


by Sadie Smathers Patton. Designed 
and printed by the Miller Printing 
company, Asheville, 1947. 290 pages. $5. 


UCH has been written about the 
Mi North Carolina mountains. 
Books, magazine articles, and news- 
paper stories have described the 
regicn ahd it has become increas- 
ingly better known as a pleasant 
land whose friendly, haze- “covered | 
peaks attract many thousands of} 
visitors each year. 

These publications, however, have 
been very largely of a general de- 
scriptive nature and the region has 
had few genuine historians, few! 
with sufficient interest and zeal to 
take: the time and pains to labor 
in an almcst virgin field and record 
for posterity the fascinating story 


of the origins of white civilization) 


and wf its advance and development 
in this hill country. 
Dr, Forster A. Sondley, of. Ashe- 


ville, had this zeal and interest 
and he ‘recorded the history of Bun- 
combe county in two large volumes. 
W. C. Allen, of Waynesville, did) 
the same thing for Haywood coun-. 
ty, and Clarence Griffin, of Forest 
City, did it for Rutherford rome yd 
Others have made valuable, but 
smaller contributions in other coun- 
ties, but the historical field in 
most of the mountain counties has 
not been worked, and as the years 
pass much information of great val- | 
ue will be obliterated by time. 

Now comes Sadie Smathers Pat-| 
ton, of Hendersonville, to join her 
name with those of Sondley, Allen, 
aud Griitin as county historians— 
as researchers who give a perma- 
nent legacy to posterity. . 

Mrs. Patton’s book, “The Story of 
Henderson County,” is a result of 
many years Of arduous research and 
labor. She has done this work be- 
cause she felt it needed to be done,} 
because of her appreciation and | 


ee 


ee of history and of the eon 
Ot, her county, 
Wanted to make a lasting contribu- 


| tion to her native Henderson. The 


and because she} 


Lock is a gift and the work was} 


|} done without financial considera- 


tion. 


For their aid in underwriting the! 


|Dublication, acknowledgements are 


due the Hendersonville Woman’s 
club, Mrs. John F. Forrest, presi- 
aqent and chairman of publication: 


the Junior Woman’s club, the Hen-|. 


dersonville Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Henderson Fall Festival 
orgauization. 

Mrs. Patton, a member of the 
board of the State Department of 


Archives and History, traces, with} 
;}many an interesting sidelight and} 
‘human intevest ilem, the story of| 
| Hendersori county from the days} 
the land was dominated by} 
the Cherokees to the present stage) 
of its steady march toward progress) 
and betterment. Named for Judge} 
Leonard Henderson, tne county was 
created by legislative act on De-| 


when 


cember 15, 1838. 

Chapters 
printed, attractively bound and il- 
eee volume that has an index 


—deal with days of Cherokee oc-/} 
the first white settle-| 


cupation 
ments, the 
county from trading paths to roads 


Flat Rock, 
of the mountains.’ Included also 
are the stories of many people who 
pioneered in one way or another 
present day Henderson , county. 


ored for this 
Cersonyville Woman club is making 


day, taere will be a morning radio 
dersonville station and in the aft- 


Mrs. Patton at a reception. 
—G. W, M. 


in the book—a well 


development of the} 
| jana railroads. The stories of the} 
county’s schools and churches are} 


related and there is the story of} 
“the little Charleston) 


and laid the foundations for the} 


Mrs. Patton deserves to be hon-}| 
work and the Hen-)} 


Plans to do just that. On Tues-) 
program breadcast from the Hen-| 


ernoon the Woman’s club will honor 


‘WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1947, 


| 


mag Ae OA. SS a | Lee ruesknpoR Which wes | 
ie on S CLUB HONORS = *| later -presented to Mrs. Patton, 
[a PATTON Oe Bee tet re Ny R. ee ge 
__A brilliant and outstanding so- W. Ewbank, W. R, Kirk. &-| 
sa, and civic event was the re-| ae C. Few, Jr., and M. C. | 
cep ion given by the Woman’s| | Adds Sect micpoa he UNE oe , 
‘elub yesterday afternoon honoring ie eae guest book use 
‘one of Hendersonville’s prominent placed on the mes7an ne oh ab 
historical authors, Mrs, Sadie spacious lobbv and was in Cia7s® 
‘Smathers Patton (Mrs. peastoull | of Mrs. Pleda H. Jackson and Miss 
F.), who is a member of the State] CORenet ete octaide eat 
ey be fichier and History aml. oon cere Mesdames Bo W 
‘honor bestowed in recognition 0 rte T aks roe Willi meee 
her merit-as one of North Caro-| N Blei aM; a : vn rN 
nwo hictortans. Mise Jennie Bows]! |." 4. there” Bik erie RR i ee 

| guests there were Mesdames G. B. 


-en, owner of the Bowen hotel, had % 1 ty 
[opened ie especially for the occa] S/ctign MeM. Salley, fe A. Fol 
Gin 3 was. decorated artistically | | JN Koch and Miss "Jessie Stitt. 
ee rm 0 |: he tee table ves mie 


The affair was given for Mrs. llovely fern room with fountains 
‘Patton, the pre-publication sub- and daffodils adding a_ bright 
scribers, who had helped to. make note. It bore a handsome Madeira 
the edition, The Story of Hender-| and filet cloth with a crystal cen- 
‘son County, possible, and who| terpiece filled artistically with 
were presented with their auto- snapdragons, calla lilies and feath- 
‘graphed copies. Mrs. Patton’s ex-| Sry. fern. Matching candelabra’ 
‘cellent book shows much research held lighted white tapers. | 
and work and is a lasting contri-| © Presiding over the bowls from’ 
bution to Henderson county. which frozen punch was dispensed 
Fe ene the area vat iadi Os were Mesdames R. W. Koch, C. R. 
Biiock ee Mesdaines M. oh Scott, George Moland, C. V, Peck, 
‘Gambrell, J. P. Grey, T. C. Jowitt, F, P. Truesdale, and C. M. Ogle. 
R. E. Remington, H. G. Love and) | Assisting in serving the dainty 
\Bartley Bull. The receiving line sandwiches and confections were 
Iwas composed of Mrs. H. Walter the following members of the 
‘Junior department: Mesdames Stu- 


ae club president; Mrs. Pat- art Carpenter, M. J. Worley, How 
ton, - Mrs. Claudia H rt Cal 2 een 
on, honoree fe audia Holt ard Kiss, O. R. Keith, Jr., A. F. 


‘Oates, founder and honorary pres- : 
‘ident who was to have been next ‘Barber, Jr.,. Richard Watson, M. 
‘in line was unable to come due to F. Sutherland, G. F. Wing IU, 
Be Games Lila Barn«| | William W. Carpenter, Bot Oe 
well, CG. R. Whitaker and F. A, trell, M. L. Bridges, J. E. Barber, 
Ewbank, charter members of the H, P. Lentz, and J. C. Meadows. 
‘club, and Mrs. H. B. Bowden, Several hundred called to con- 
chairman of the Junior depart- gratulate Mrs. Patton, who wore 
ment. : ; a beautiful corsage from the Wo- 
! man’s club, and had also been pre- 


/ Directing the calle the book 
f recting the callers to tne Dook| | ented with an orchid which she 
held, and to enjoy the charming 


‘table were Mesdames F. S. Justus, 
‘B..G. Thomas, G. A. Waddle, G. cd, ¢! 
B. Phillip sand R. W. Barrier. Mrs. affair. This number included | 
John S. Forrest, chairman of pub- ‘friends from Asheville, Shelby, 
lication and who was president of Forest City, Tryon, Fletcher, Bre-| 
‘the club when the worthy, project vard, and Spartanburg, S.C. 
‘was undertaken, was assisted at Mr. Patton and many other gen- | 
tlemen were present, including, 
some city and county officials. 
Mrs. Forrest announced aftet-, 


‘the table by Miss Jennie Bowen, 
“Mesdames G F, Wing, Jr., Albert 

ward that persons desiring to pur-- 
chase copies of the book could 


‘Durham, J. C. Morrow, Ir, (AE 

Barber, S. G. Staton, W. E. Brac- 
place orders with her and that the 
book would also be on sale at Bar- 


‘kett, and O. R. Brinson of Saluda 
‘ber’s book store. 
; ¥ *% * 
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-and Hendersonville. 
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SADIE SMATHERS PATTON 


“Think not that the nobilitie of your Ancestors 
doth free you to doe all that you list; contrarywise, 
it bindeth you more to followe vertue.” 


—Prerre Erondell. 


B40 Re’ WORD 


mali STORY OF HENDERSON COUNTY 1s a gift 


which its author, loyal to her heritage, has long con- 


44) ceived to be the most valuable contribution within her 


power to make to the people of her native county. 


Surely no other person could have recognized more keenly 
that the history of this county must be preserved, not only as a 
memorial to the heroic deeds of the pioneer settlers, but as an 
indispensable part of North Carolina’s history, than has Sadie 
Smathers Patton, whose work in this behalf is presented in this 


volume. 


The idea of the book dates vaguely from that time in her early 
womanhood when she awakened to the consciousness of the fact 
that her actual knowledge of the people and happenings could be 
made the basis for an invaluable service to Henderson County. 
The idea grew up and matured with the author as she patiently 
canvassed remote areas and sources into which her search for 
facts and information led her during the many years she spent m 


furtherance of her self-appointed task. 


The aim of Mrs. Patton’s greatest endeavor has been long and 
widely recognized. This has been to the end that, during a period 
of fast growing and changing citizenry, both of county and town, 
the racial strains and characteristics of the earlier generations of 
settlers, which have given distinction to its present shape, should 


not be lost. 


With this thought ever before her, she feels, in presenting the 


fruits of her labor over so many years, as a gift and without finan- 
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cial consideration, that this book is the greatest and most enduring 
piece of work she, as one of their number, could be privileged to 


make to her fellow citizens of Henderson County. 


A number of factors have helped in bringing to frution the 
publication of the book under the sponsorship of the Henderson- 
ville Woman’s Club, which claims the author as one of its charter 
members. One strong influence has been the general effort made 
during the last decade, throughout the State of North Carolina, 
to have collected and preserved the history of every county; the 
Centenmal celebration of Henderson County in 1938 gave added 
impetus; interest has been stimulated by the unveiling of tablets 
and markers for Revolutionary soldiers by the D. A. R.; the mark- 
ing of historical sites; work of the Henderson County Historical 
Association and the numerous historical sketches written by Mrs. 
Patton, for the Western Carolina Tribune and the Times-News 
of Hendersonville, as well as many articles contributed by her to 
other publications in the State have also served in bringing plans 


for publication to completion. 


The underwriting of this work has been done through co- 
operation of the Hendersonville Woman's Club, the Jumor 
Woman's Club, the Hendersonville Chamber of Commerce and 


the Henderson County Fall Festwwal. 


MRS. JOHN S. FORREST, 
President Woman’s Club, 
Chairman of Publication. 


MRS. GEORGE F. WING, JR. 


Vice-Chairman. 


Hendersonville, N.C. 
March, 1946. 


EN TR OD UCTITON 


=e pore W115, the Story of Henderson County, is a living legacy which 
Oz Se has been handed down from the Past. The author, driven 


~~ by an urge to preserve for generations yet to be born a rare 

BE) treasure which has been granted to her through inheritance, 
a lifetime of associations and observations, has undertaken in this work 
to set forth many of those events in the development of the county 
which are fast passing into the realm of things forgotten. 


Much of the general knowledge which has made the writing of these 
pages possible is a heritage from ancestors who were among the pioneer 
settlers. Traditions, customs, tales told around the firesides about their 
neighbors and the countryside, the events of their earlier life, have all 
had a proper place in the preparation for this work. 


Years have been spent in a search which has yielded but few records 
about the settlers who came in the period immediately after the Revo- 
lutionary War. A large part of the information, genealogical data and 
facts set out in these chronicles has been gathered in hours of precious 
fellowship with those who have grown up with the country. Memories 
of older citizens have furnished bright bits in the pattern. 


Aunt Mintie sat before a soft-smoldering fire, and to the rhythmic 
click of knitting needles timed by the back-and-forth swaying of her 
chair, repeated oft-told tales she had heard from by-gone generations. 
Her mother and grandmother recalled full well, in their stories of early 
days, how all the women in the valley had “forted up” with their children 
on Point Lookout when warning came that hostile Indians were ap- 
proaching through Mills Gap. 


No words can describe the beauty of Ball Top with its diadem of 
soft white clouds the afternoon the story-gatherer sat on the log pile 
and listened while he who had wielded the stout axe paused for a recital 
of lore handed down from ancestors long since sleeping there on the 
hillside. The old pipe grew cold as the hand which held it pointed out 
on distant landscapes the site where grandsire had cleared his first land. 


Corn planting waited and Dobbin enjoyed a well-earned rest at the 
end of the row, to allow his master to wander from sunken grave to 
fallen stone and recall names and inscriptions in which every letter had 
long been obliterated. 


The trail was dim and deep shaded by overhanging trees as the 
XI 


author followed feeble steps of a guide who unerringly led a way to the 
great spreading maple. It was here, he knew from the story he had 
heard so many times, that his grandfather laid aside his knapsack and 
knelt, the first known white homeseeker who crossed the old Indian 
Treaty line on the Blue Ridge, to drink from the spring that bubbled 
up from under a rock ledge. 


A lush spring morning was at full tide when the stub nosed auto- 
mobile was turned down the mountain for the first trip to be made over 
a newly completed road that was to replace the rough route where 
stagecoaches from the Low Country had lumbered through Howard’s 
Gap. No doubt little thought was given on that day to a time when 
the last landmark on the old road would fall into decay and travel would 
no longer pass that way. 


The faithful Ford churned and boiled as it labored around the Wind- 
ing Stairs where Indians, following their hunting paths into North 
Carolina, had been the first travellers. New light shone in the eyes of 
the white-haired veteran who accompanied the party on that trip, as 
he recognized the place where his company had thrown up breastworks 
at the State line to defend the Buncombe Turnpike against Federal 
troops. 


Countless numbers of such personal recollections, gathered in like 
settings, made up no small part of the framework on which this Story 
is built. 


Early churches in every section of the county have been visited, the 
names appearing in faded ink on pages of their records studied. Hun- 
dreds of miles have been travelled in trips to old graveyards, many of 
them forgotten for a generation or more, in the hope that some trace 
of lettering or date might have escaped the ravages of time and weather, 
to yield one more fragment of information. Worn family Bibles or an 
occasional note in some time-stained book or letter have held rare grains 
of truth. 


Those who have drawn from their wealth of early lore and knowledge 
to add a chapter in this work have, in large part, already joined their 
fathers behind the silence which screens the Unknown. Time has drawn 
the glass to a fine focus and soon many of the events and names which 
appear clear now will have faded into a dimness too remote to be 
deciphered. 


Memories grow hazy and recollections differ, but a determined effort 
has been made to bind together in these pages such facts as appear to be 
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accurate, lest for want of recording these sink into oblivion. 


No claim is made for the literary merit of this work; its shape has 
come into being solely because of the responsibility the author feels 
towards generations to follow, that this chapter in the history of the 
county shall not be lost to them because of a failure to preserve it in 


print. 


This end now being accomplished, to the best of the author’s ability, 
in this volume, the legacy is passed on to the Future. 


SADIE S. PATTON. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Tipe SAVORY of: 
HENDERSON 
COUNTY 223 


There 1s writ, as it were, 

By the ebb and the flow of tidal waves 
Along a highway called Barter Road, 
The record of an emigration 
Self-driven on and ever forward, 

Over dim traces of hunting paths 
Once trod by the Red Man’s foot. 


From a beginning where the first merchantman’s sail 
Entered harbor 

At the little new settlement 

Of Charles Town by the sea, 

The torch of civilization was carried 

By trader and barterer 

Across plains and beyond frontiers,— 

Beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains, — 

To the once mighty kingdom of the Cherokees. 


Sadie S. Patton 


Chapter | 


Henderson County — Its Creation 


ieee HAT PORTION of the western lands of North Carolina 
m4 which constitutes Henderson County covers an area of 
Liu approximately three hundred and fifty eight square miles. 


iene It is located on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains ad- 
joining the South Carolina line, and until after the Revolutionary War 
was held and occupied by Indians of the Cherokee Nation. When 
Buncombe County was created in 1792, its territory embraced all of 
the Cherokee lands, including that portion which later became Hender- 
son County. 

Much of the land in Henderson County is level or rolling plateau, 
through which flows French Broad River, Mills River, Green River, 
Ochlawaha or Mud Creek, Hoopers Creek, Cane Creek and Clear Creek, 
and their smaller tributaries. Lake Summit, on Green River, Kanuga 
Lake, Osceola and Highland Lakes are artificial bodies of water created 
by the construction of dams on water courses. 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, Mt. Hebron and Stoney Mountain, Couch 
Mountain, Long John, Bald Top and Point Lookout, Forge Mountain, 
Pinnacle and Glassy are peaks which have been well known land marks 
since the days of the first white settlers. 

The Southern Railway runs from Spartanburg to Asheville, with a 
connecting line from Hendersonville through the French Broad Valley 
to Brevard. The principal highways are the one from South Carolina, 
by way of the Winding Stairs and through Saluda Gap, to Hendersonville 
and Asheville; the highway from Spartanburg up Melrose Mountain to 
Flat Rock and Hendersonville; one which goes to Brevard, the Pisgah 
National Forest and the Sapphire country; and the road through Hickory 
Nut Gap, by Bat Cave to Hendersonville. Older roads, once principal 
thoroughfares, but now used little are the Mills Gap Road, across the 
mountains from Polk County, by way of Point Lookout, and the How- 
ard’s Gap Road across White Oak Mountain, passing east of Henderson- 
ville and leading into the main Asheville highway near the Buncombe 
County line. Many of these roads follow old paths and travel lanes used 
during the time of Indian occupation of the mountain territory. 

Henderson County was created by the Legislature of 1838-39, Public 
Acts of North Carolina, Chapter XII, entitled: 
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“An Act to Lay Off and Establish a County by the Name of Hen- 

derson. 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North Caro- 
lina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 

That all the southern portion of Buncombe County, beginning on 
the top of Pisgah Mountain, on the Haywood line, and from thence, 
taking the dividing ridge between Hominy Creek and Mills’ River to 
the dividing ridge between Mills’ River and Avery’s Creek; from thence 
keeping said ridge, to the head of Isreal’s branch; thence down said 
branch to French Broad River; from thence up said river, opposite the 
mouth of Cane Creek; from thence crossing the river to the mouth of 
Cane Creek; from thence taking up Cane Creek to the Buncombe Turn- 
pike Road; from thence, taking said road to the top of the ridge between 
Cane Creek and Mud Creek; from thence taking the main dividing 
ridge, between Cane Creek and Clear Creek waters, to the top of Bear 
Wallow mountain on the Rutherford line; from thence with the Ruther- 
ford line to the South Carolina line; from thence with the South Caro- 
lina line to the Macon line; from thence with the Macon line to the 
Haywood line; from thence with the Haywood line to Pisgah, the be- 
ginning, be, and the same is hereby enacted into a separate and distinct 
County by the name of Henderson. 

Be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Ratified December 15, 1838. 

Later, the Legislature of 1850 passed another act, ratified on the 
28th day of January, entitled: 

“An Act to Alter the lines between the Counties of Buncombe and 

Henderson.” 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the line between the counties of Buncombe and Henderson be and 
the same is hereby so altered that from the mouth of Burn’s branch, 
on the west side of French Broad River, the line shall run a direct - 
course to the point of Burney’s Mountain; thence with the summit of 
said mountain to the present county line between said counties on Bear 
Wallow Mountain. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted that the County Courts of each of 
the counties of Buncombe and Henderson shall appoint one commis- 
sioner to run and mark said line, and to report to the respective courts, 
and the line so run and marked shall be the line between said counties.” 

After the erection of Henderson County in 1838, some question had 
arisen over the boundary between it and Rutherford County, so the 
General Assembly in 1844 passed 

“An Act to Cede a portion of Rutherford County to the County 

of Henderson: 
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Be it enacted by the General Assembly of North Carolina, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That all that portion 
of the county of Rutherford lying west of a line beginning at a point of 
the dividing line between the County of Henderson and Rutherford, on 
the top of the Sugar Loaf Mountain, running thence south ten degrees 
east to the South Carolina line, thence west with said line to the Hen- 
derson County line; then commencing at the beginnnig point and run- 
ning another line on the dividing ridge between Fall Creek and Reedy 
Patch Creek to Broad River at Paris Gap, then north five degrees east 
to the McDowell County line; then with the said line to the Buncombe 
County line; then with said line to the Henderson line, be, and the same 
is hereby ceded to and made a part of Henderson County. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the line described in the fore- 
going section be hereafter deemed and held to be the dividing line 
between the Counties of Rutherford and Henderson.” 

The territory ceded by this act did not remain as a part of Hender- 
son County for any great length of time. When the first unsuccessful 
effort was made to organize the County of Polk in pursuance of an act 
passed in 1846-47, it was proposed that this land which had been 
acquired from Rutherford in 1844 should be included within its bound- 
ary. Difficulties arose over the organization of Polk, however, and it 
was not until 1855 that the county was finally created with the land 
taken from Henderson as a part of its territory. 

A portion of the lands of Henderson was cut off in 1861 when Tran- 
sylvania County was created, and again within comparatively recent 
years, a small area near the town of Saluda has been annexed to and 
made a part of Polk County. 

Occupying such strategic position as it holds, Henderson County 
might well be called the southern gateway to this part of the State. Its 
trend of development, through the forces which have shaped its course 
-has root in the early settlement of America; its history finds a beginning 
in the éoastal area of the province of South Carolina, and the seaport 
town of Charles Town. 
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Chapter 2 
Days of Cherokee Occupation 


aaa UFORE EVEN IT'S bare outlines were more than dimly 
peep? ) 

ass gy) known to white adventurers, the unexplored Carolina coun- 
Ks try had proven a lure to merchants and traders of Charles 


A\ 'Town,—had become known as a ‘region of romance” de- 
scribed to them as the most delightful, as well as the most fertile country 
in the world. While yet standing on the thin fringe of white man’s 
habitation in the Low Country, pioneering spirits began turning their 
eyes toward the dominion of the Cherokee Nation, and as they gazed, 
they dreamed of pressing on,—on,—on to conquest of lands which lay 
beyond their vision. The limitless territory toward which they yearned 
was the little-explored hinterland of 


“Carolina,—the Northernmost part of the Spacious and Pleasant 
Province of Florida,—bounded on the east by the Atlantic, or Northern 
ocean, on the west by the Pacific, or Southern ocean, on the north with 
Virginia and on the South with the remaining part of Florida. This 
country hath Oak, Ash, Elm, Beach, and all sorts of useful timber, * * * 
as Cedar, Red and White Locust, Laurel, & c, * * * The Sassafras is a 
Medicinal Tree * * the Black Walnut for its grain is most esteem’d. 
The Wild Walnut or Hicquery Tree gives the Indians by Boyling its 
Kernal, a wholesome Oyl. 


Vines of divers sorts bearing both Black and Gray grapes grow, 
climbing their highest trees, running and overspreading their lower 
bushes * * * Carolina will in a little time prove a Magazine and Staple 
for Wines to the whole West Indies * * the woods are stored with 
Deer and Wild Turkeys of great Magnitude * * * Deer of which there 
are such infinite herds, that the whole country seems but one Continues 
Park * * * Bears there are in great number * * * There are Beavers, 
Otters, Foxes, Raccoons, Possums, Musquasses, Hares * * * * 


To these magnified riches of fruit and game, the writer also adds 
five kinds of Squirrels, one of which was “the Flying Squirrel, whose 
delicate skin is comforting if applied to a cold stomack.” 


And for a final touch to add glamour: 


“There are in Carolina great numbers of Fire Flies who carry their 
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Lanthorns in their Tails in dark night enlightening it with their Golden 
Spangles.”’(1) 

The native people who occupied this so-described romantic country 
were “from time immemorial ab Origine Indians of a deep chestnut 
color * * * * excellent Hunters, their Weapons, the Bow and Arrow, 
made of a Read, pointed with sharp stones, or Fish Bones * * * * (2) 

These natives, who about 1700 began to be called Cherokees, James 
Mooney says “‘were the Mountaineers of the South, where their kingdom 
embraced 40,000 square miles, much of which lay in the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany Mountains.” They were one of the largest and most promi- 
nent of the aboriginal tribes and formed an important factor in the 
pioneering not only of the Spanish people, but also of the English. 

There is little evidence that any other Indians except the Cherokees, 
in historic times, lived anywhere in this part of North Carolina, other 
than a tribe of Shawnees who, according to tradition, at one time had a 
small village on the Swannanoa and French Broad Rivers. These had 
been driven out before white settlers came to this part of the State. The 
Cherokees held and occupied lands in the Blue Ridge Mountains, but 
none of their towns were within what is now the territory of Henderson 
County, though they probably roamed the country here, had summer 
camps and hunted in large parties. Pipes and arrow heads are found 
in many sections, and there are several places where tradition says they 
buried their dead. 

It is difficult to say just who were the first white men to cross the 
Blue Ridge into what is now Western North Carolina, or to know what 
these adventurers found. It is an accepted fact, in the light of research 
of more recent years, that De Soto on his trip from Florida to the south- 
west in search of gold, found his way from South Carolina to the old 
Cherokee lands here. The mountains of eastern United States had been 
known as the Alleghany, signifying, in the language of the Delaware 
Indians, a fine or navigable river, but De Soto on his visit, called their 
range the Appalachian, which has become accepted as the popular title. 

Whether the valley of French Broad River between Hendersonville 
and Brevard ever was the head of a mountain lake has not been proven, 
but it is certain that many students find evidence in the surrounding 
territory to show that this might have been true. 

An explorer named Lederer came to this section in 1669, and in a 
report of the trip, says: 

“The sixth and twentieth of June, having crossed a fresh river, which 
runs into the lake of Ushery, I came to the town * * * * The waters of 
Lake Ushery seemed to my taste a little brackish. * * * How far this 
lake tends westwardly or where it ends I could neither learn nor guess.” 

It seems agreed among historians that the Indians whom Lederer 


(1) Carroll’s Historical Collection, * * * * 1680. 
(2) The Complete Discovery of the State of Carolina, — 1682. 
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visited were the Cherokees, and some writers say the lake which he 
mentioned may have cut through the mountains near the present town 
of Marshall. 

F ‘ollowing Lederer, James Needham and Arthur Cone left Virginia, 
and in 1673, entered ae Cherokee country, probably from the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge through Hickory Nut Gap, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing trade with the Indians. Dr. Sondley reaches the conclusion that 
the English knew of the gold and silver obtained by the Spaniards from 
places accessible to this territory and that they were drawn here in their 
quest for these metals. Traditions still prevail among the Cherokees 
which tend to show that the Spaniards made many expeditions into the 
mountains here and carried on mining operations. Evidences of their 
occupation have been discerned at many places, in old excavations and 
tools which have been found. There are many reasons for thinking that 
if the records could be found, it would be shown that De Soto was not 
the only Spanish leader who explored this region for gold, silver and 
copper,—and that the Spaniards had been engaged in taking these riches 
from the mines of Western North Carolina from about 1540 until 
after 1700. 

* * & * & # 

During the years from 1700 until after the Revolutionary War sev- 
eral undertakings in the new world embraced the territory of Western 
North Carolina, and the success of any one of these might have changed 
the entire course of colonization here. 


The Mississippi Scheme or Bubble was launched by John Law about 
1717, when the Duke of Orleans conveyed to him and his associates 
the vast area drained by the Mississippi, including the French Broad 
valley. This company lasted until about 1720, and the territory within 
Western North Carolina was none the better nor worse for the three 
years it was held as a part of this development scheme. 


The French sent Christian Priber, a German Jesuit priest, to the 
Cherokee nation in 1736, to enlist support and entice its people from 
their allegiance to the English. Priber, after his arrival, was not long 
in discarding his early mode of life to adopt the dress of the Indian, his 
paint and ways of living, and so submerging his more advanced manners 
and habits that he was easily mistaken for one of them. Marrying a 
woman of their race, he was not long in gaining their confidence, foster- 
ing their ill opinion a the English, and forming among them a so-called 
republican government. In a ceremony of great show, he crowned their 
chief as Emperor, and created many imposing offices for his court. 
_ Priber himself received the title of Principal Secretary of State to His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor. 

All classes of criminals were invited to seek a refuge under this gov- 
ernment; any crime was exempt from punishment except murder and 
idleness. This great empire among the Indians in what later became 
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Western North Carolina, parts of South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Alabama, lasted for eight years, ending after the imprisonment and 
death of its originator. 

Long before the coming of white men, the Cherokee nation, which 
had its own government and was ruled by a chief, had claimed and 
occupied as a part of its national territory, much of the upper and north- 
western part of South Carolina, and all of North Carolina west of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. This served the Indians principally as hunting 
grounds,—though Governor Johnson reported to the Lords Proprietors 
in 1719 that there were then living in the Carolina Province 28,000 
Cherokees. 


The first bond of union and friendship between English merchants 
of Charles Town and these “ab Origine Indians” was convenience. The 
savage, by his own ingenuity, had constructed such rude implements 
of wood and stone as would meet a few simple requirements. To him, 
therefore, the knife, hatchet, axe and hoe,—to say nothing of guns and 
ammunition,—which fell into his hands later were priceless acquisitions 
to his ease and comfort or living. He admired the skill and facility with 
which the strangers, newly come to the Cherokee’s domain, met their 
wants and requirements. Being by nature a lover of ease, he would 
rather give the profits of a whole year’s hunting than be without these 
instruments and implements of comfort. A channel of commerce was 
opened, and soon the Indian found that he was not only treated with 
friendship and civility, but that the white merchants from the seaport 
town were equally as eager to possess his furs, hides and land as was 
he their trinkets and various articles of necessity. (1) 


It was this desire for the benefits brought to them by white men that 
first induced the Cherokees to permit traders and merchants in their 
country,—and one historian says that “under the iron tread of what is 
called a progressive civilization”, the Trading Paths were routed on 
their course from the sea coast of the Low Country toward the Blue 
Ridge Highlands of Carolina. 

A land of great potential wealth awaited the English merchants, for 

“In the ancient country of the Cherokees, deer were so numerous 
that large herds of them were scarcely out of sight of the pioneer, even 
when standing in his own cabin door.” (2) 

Later, when settlement of the upper frontier had begun, there were 
so many buffalo * * * that three or four men with their dogs could easily 
kill four or five a day * * * The waters abounded with beavers, otters 
and muskrats. * * The skins of wild beasts were the most profitable 
remittance to Charles Town.” (3) 

The Cherokees, at the instigation of traders, and urged on by them, 


(1) Landrum’s Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South Carolina. 
(2) Logan’s History of Upper South Carolina. 
(3) Ramsey’s History of South Carolina. 
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slaughtered for hides, with no thought of the folly of destroying the 
game, their nation’s chief wealth. 

Exchange was largely with the English merchants of Charles Town 
of whom it was said: 

“They carry on great trade with the Indians, from whom they get 
great quantities of Deer Skins and those of other Wild Beasts, in ex- 
change for which they give them only Lead, Powder, Coarse Cloth, 
Vermilion, Ironware and some other goods, by which they have a very 
considerable profit.” (1) 


“The trade in Carolina is now, (1731) considerable that of late years 
there has sailed from thence annually about two hundred ships laden 
with merchandise of the growth of the country, besides three ships of 
war.” (2) 


Among goods and wares bought of the Cherokee Indians of Carolina 
and exported in that year there were listed three hundred casks, each 
containing eight or nine hundred deer skins. In 1747, the amount had 
been greatly increased,—there were seven hundred and twenty hogs- 
heads of these hides, together with two hundred pounds of beaver skins. 

This barter and traffic with the Cherokees was conducted, at first, 
at white settlements, but with a growing sense of their importance, the 
Indians became averse to carrying their packs the long way over rough 
Trading Paths to these places,—and then white merchants began to 
transport their wares for barter to the Indian camps and towns. Trans- 
portation was on the backs of Indians, (men called burdeners) hired 
to do that work, and on the return trip to carry the bartered peltries 
back to market. As the volume of trade grew, this method was changed 
to transporting by pack horses driven in caravans or,—where streams 
were available,—in periaguas or pettiaguas, a kind af canoe or boat 
with forecastle and cabin, two masts and sails, but with no deck, and 
powered by oars.(3) 


Forts to facilitate this trade in the Indian country were built by the 
whites, and there caravans of pack trains were circled by smoke rising 
from hundreds of camp fires, while the woods resounded with neighing 
of horses and barking of dogs. 

Congregating about the trading post were packhorse men, Low 
Country traders, hunters who had come from hunting paths of the 
Cherokee Mountains, squaws, children, soldiers and stately warriors,— 
“the greater number loudly huckstering and contending over their re- 
spective commodities in trade in many barbarous tongues.” (4) 

Progress of civilization from the Low Country westward and toward 
the Cherokee kingdom in the Blue Ridge Mountains along this avenue 


(1) Carroll’s Historical Collection of South Carolina. 
(2) Carroll’s Historical Collection of South Carolina. 
(3) Sondley’ s History of Buncombe County. 
(4) Logan’s History of Upper South Carolina. 
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of the Trading Path was slow; by 1736, it had advanced only ninety 


miles from the sea coast. The seat of government at Charles Town was 


comprised, in 1755, of only five or six hundred houses, mostly of wood, 
without great pretention of comfort. Settlers were just beginning to 
reach the upcountry of South Carolina when, by the treaty made in 
1756 between the Cherokee Nation and Governor Glenn, white men 
first dared enter the Red man’s domain in that part of the province. 
Pioneers, in small groups, under the protection of this agreement between 
whites and the Indians, were soon forming small settlements at rather 
widely separated localities along the Trading Paths. 


The treaty line which separated these pioneer colonists from lands 
of the Cherokee Nation was, until after the French and Indian War, 
that which divided the districts of Spartanburg and Greenville, in upper 
South Carolina. 


It was small wonder that as the volume of trade with the Indians, 
and its profits, were realized its lure should begin drawing merchants far 
across this treaty line and into the Cherokee territory,—and that a few 
of the hardier should have settled among them. One such, an English- 
Indian trader named Richard Paris, several years before the Revolu- 
tionary War, had boldly advanced into what was then the heart of the 
Cherokee country and settled at or near the present city of Greenville, 
in South Carolina, where Paris Mountain was named in his honor. In 
the northwestern corner of Greenville County, under the shadow of 
Hogback Mountain, and near the colony line between the two Carolinas, 
a settlement was formed within Indian territory long before this land 
was acquired by the English. (1) 


Some historians have ventured an opinion that the earliest traders 
and trappers must have taken up their abode among Indians in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains before the close of the 17th century, when civilization 
had not been extended more than twenty miles from the sea coast. An 
explorer, going west of the mountains where he travelled several hundred 
miles through the nation of the Red Men before the French and Indian 
War, found a few white traders who said they had been living within 
the bounds of the Cherokee nation for forty or fifty years,—one even 
claimed ‘at least seventy children and grand children among its people.’ 

There is a tradition that some time about 1730, a white man, in 
hunting, trapping and trading with the Indians for tie came to the 
mountains in what is now Henderene County and made it. camp site 
on Pinnacle Mountain. After spending considerable time here, this 
adventurer moved further west into what later became Tennessee, prob- 
ably into the Overhill territory of the Cherokees. Whatever foundation 
there is for the tradition, it seems known to several branches of the 
Sexton, Sacson or Saxon family in rather widely scattered parts of the 


(1) Landrum’s Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South Carolina. 
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South,—with the further story that some of the man’s descendants were 
among the troops under Shelby and Sevier at the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain. 

The first of a series of treaties between whites and the Cherokees, 
by which the Trading Path was opened further toward the nation’s 
hunting grounds in the Blue Ridge Mountains, was to establish peaceful 
and friendly relations, through which the business dealings and com- 
mercial transactions might be further expanded. 


No lands were ceded by this treaty, which was “A Chain of Friend- 
ship”, described as being “now like the sun which shines both in Britain 
and upon the great mountains where they live, and equally warms the 
hearts of Indians and Englishmen; that as there are not spots or black- 
ness in the sun,‘so neither is there any rust or foulness in this chain.” (1) 


This colorful and picturesque ‘gentlemen’s agreement’, so strong that 
the ties which it forged continued between the English of Charles Town 
and the Cherokee nation until after the French and Indian War, was 
concluded only a few years after the colony line between North and 
South Carolina had been established. 


No white settlers had at that time, (lawfully) entered the upcountry, 
and the main body of the Cherokees was occupying lands on the head- 
waters of the Savannah River, while some of their towns lay along the 
base of the mountains. They numbered more than 20,000, with 6,000 
warriors ready for instant action. The country which they were then 
using chiefly as a hunting ground, with its wealth of game to yield hides 
for the English trade, embraced the upper part of South Carolina and 
extended across the Blue Ridge to include Western North Carolina. 


Sir Alexander Cummings, sent out by Governor Moore of South 
Carolina in 1730, under the leadership of Indian guides familiar with 
its territory, explored the Cherokee country some three hundred miles 
beyond Charleston. Preceded by runners going ahead to carry tidings 
of his approach, Cummings was received by the chiefs in their towns. 
There the Englishman, declaring he came with authority from the Great 
King George, who loved them, demanded that Moy Toy, the chief of 
the Cherokee Nation, together with his leaders, become subjects of the 
English ruler. 

The chiefs, falling on their faces, promised fidelity and obedience, 
and then articles of agreement were prepared and signed by representa- 
tives of the English King and with the mark of the six savage rulers. 
Each article, as it was signed, was sealed by an exchange of gifts,— 
cloth, guns, shot, flints, hatchets, knives and the much-coveted vermilion 

aint. 
: Moy Toy, the chief warrior, by consent of the whole Cherokee 
nation, delegated his chiefs to accompany Sir Alexander Cummings to 


(1) Ramsey’s History of South Carolina. 
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Great Britain, where the Indians were presented to the great King 
George. By order of Moy Toy, they placed at his feet the crown of the 
Cherokee Nation,—made of five eagles’ tails and four scalps of their 
enemies,—which they had brought from their chief town, Tanassee. 

In this ceremony there was sealed the treaty which opened the 
mountain territory of the Cherokees to white settlers: 

“The Great King and the Cherokees, being thus fastened together 
by a chain of friendship, he has ordered and it is agreed; that his child- 
ren in Carolina do trade with the Indians and furnish them with all 
manner of goods they want and to make haste to build houses and to 
plant corn from Charlestown toward the towns of the Cherokees * * * 
that he desires that the Indians and English may live together as one 
family; that the Cherokees be always ready to fight against any nation, 
whether white man or Indian, who shall dare to molest or hurt the Eng- 
lish; that the nation of Cherokees, shall on their part, take care to keep 
the trading path clear; that there shall be no blood on the path where 
the English tread * * * that the Cherokees shall not suffer their people 
to trade with white men of any other nation but the English.” 

Without doubt, the profitable barter and traffic in hides between 
English merchants and Indian hunters along the trading path did not 
long escape attention of other nations. Strong as were the ties which 
had been created by the “Chain of Friendship”, and lasting as the 
relationship might have appeared,—signs of trouble were not long in 
making appearance, as threats of the French and Indian War grew 
closer and more imminent. 


Governor Glen of South Carolina, appreciating the importance not 
only of protecting whatever advantage his government already had, but 
of extending the territorial rights of the English, began negotiations for 
purchase of the lands then owned by the Cherokee nation. The treaty 
which he concluded with the Red Men in 1755, whereby he purchased 
lands in the piedmont section of South Carolina, relinquished to the 
English that part of the ‘region of romance’ lying between the coastal 
plains and the Cherokee hunting grounds in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Speaking in the name of the Great King, Glen represented his power 
and goodness, reminding the Cherokees of the happiness they had 
enjoyed under their past relationship. 


Chuloch-Culla, spokesman for the Cherokee warriors,—some five 
hundred strong,—who were gathered in the meeting, approached and 
took his seat beside Gov. Glen under a tree. With bow in one hand and 
grasping a shaft of arrows in the other, he declared: 

“What I speak now, the Great King should hear. We are brothers 
to the people of South Carolina, one house covers us all.” 

Taking the hand of his small son, the chief presented him to the 
Governor, and continued: 

“We, our wives and children, are the children of the Great King 
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George. I have brought this child that he may, when he grows up, 
remember our agreement on this day and tell it to the next generation 
that it may be known forever.” 

With dramatic gesture he placed a bag of earth at the Englishman’s 
feet, and opening it, said: 

“We freely surrender a part of our lands to the Great King. The 
French want our possessions, but we will defend them while our nation 
shall remain alive.” 

Then extending his bow and arrow, he went on: 

“These are all the arms we can make for our defence - - - give us 
guns and we will go to war against the enemies of the Great, King.” 

Chuloch-Culla, in attest of the declarations, extended to Gov. Glen a 
string of wampum, the currency of his nation, and added: 

“My speech is at an end, it is the voice of the Cherokee nation. I 
hope the Governor will send it to the King and it may be kept for- 
ever.” (1) 


The French, in 1763, relinquished to the English almost the entire 
southern territory claimed by them. All of North Carolina west of the 
Blue Ridge was covered by this claim, and control at least nominally 
passed to the English,—until the Revolutionary War brought it to an 
end. The French Broad River, by its name, is today the only surviving 
landmark of French possession. 


For many years, there had been a gradual encroachment by white 
settlers into the Cherokee lands, causing great unrest among the Indians, 
and at times they became hostile. Game, by that time, had largely dis- 
appeared from the old hunting grounds, and with it had gone the trading 
post’s most flourishing era,—together with the heyday of the Red Man’s 
prosperity. Then, despite the old treaties of friendship, the Cherokees 
became annoying neighbors, among whom mischief was brewed; escaped 
criminals found with them shelter and protection; strife makers were 
encouraged and debauchery held sway. 


Efforts made by the English to subdue such conditions added to 
their enmity, and the savages seized war hatchets and bursted into 
hostilities. Stirred by the barbarous notes of their war songs, they fell 
upon the frontier settlers of the Carolinas, and with merciless fury 
massacred men, women and children, burning and pillaging as they 
went. | 


A new agreement was consummated between whites and Indians in 
1768,—but pending its final settlement, Gov. Tryon caused a line to be 
run and marked, dividing the lands of frontier settlers from the hunting 
grounds of the Cherokees. 

This line, which began at the Savannah River, ran to Reedy River 
at a point some miles south of the present city of Greenville, in South 


(1) Landrum: Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South Carolina. 
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Carolina,—and from there extended northward fifty-three miles to a 
Spanish oak on what is now known as Tryon Mountain. From there, 
it was supposed that the line would follow the crest of the Blue Ridge 
to Chiswell’s lead mine in Virginia. In a letter of Gov. Tryon, he re- 
ported: 

“This line, it is supposed, will run along the ridge of the blue moun- 
tains, its course, to the eastward of north, and the distance sixty or 
seventy miles from the mountain to the mine.” 


From this and other reports of Gov. Tryon we may well decide that 
the country west of the Blue Ridge was, up to that time, little known, 
since he also says: 


“Mr. Rutherford told me that some of the head springs of the west- 
ern waters that lead into the Mississippi were not more than three or 
four miles to the westward of where the line stops, on a mountain of the 
blue ridge, which they called Tryon Mountain * * * * 


The line thus run, for the greater part of its length in South Caro- 
lina, divided the present counties of Spartanburg and Greenville, cross- 
ing the North Carolina border less than a mile east of the present town 
site of Tryon. 


Whatever was expected from the locating of this boundary line, it 
did not result in the establishing of peaceful relations between the Red 
Men and white settlers. Hostile Indians continued to cause great 
damage to those families living on the frontier near its location, and 
there is evidence that the treaty was not observed by the whites on 
their part. 


Until after the Revolution “the colonists dealt with the Indians as a 
tribe or nation capable of holding property, and entered into treaties 
with them, defining their respective rights; but after the renunciation 
of colonial dependence, the soil was declared to be the property of the 
people who composed the State.” (1) 


The General Assembly of North Carolina in 1783, as a means of 
providing for payment of army accounts, enacted legislation changing 
the boundaries of the land which had been reserved for use and occupa- 
tion by the Cherokee Indians. By this, the State took from them all 
their rights in their ancient hunting grounds lying east of Pigeon River, 
—and the territory extending westward beyond the crest of the Blue 
Ridge in Western North Carolina became the new frontier,—a frontier 
embracing the lands which later became Henderson County. 


The barter paths along which Red Men had carried their native 
wealth from their mountain lands to English merchants at the trading 
posts in the foothills remained, to play no small part in the progress of 
immigration to Western North Carolina. 


(1) Smathers: History of Land Titles in Western North Carolina. 
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ar over and a national government stabilized,—nearly a hun 
dred years was required to settle the controversy, which involved a 
territory beginning several miles below the present city of Greenville, 
South Carolina, and extending to the Swannanoa River. 

Location of other boundary lines, together with the question of treaty 
lines with the Cherokees, also continued to affect lands west of the Blue 
Ridge in North Garolina. for a long period. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, according to Dr. Sondley, 
some of the States owned large quantities of unoccupied territory ex- 
tending westward to the Mississippi River. Other states which owned 
no such lands were exceedingly insistent that this wild country should 
be given to the general government and sold to defray the heavy debt 
which had been incurred by it during the war. North Carolina in 1784, 
voted to cede the “twenty nine million acres lying between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Mississippi River”, lands which the state had 
agreed to purchase from the Cherokees, but for several years had not 
been able to make payment. 

South Carolina’s gift was of certain lands to the westward of her 
present borders as far as the Mississippi River and lying, as she claimed, 
between North Carolina and Georgia, and south of this state’s southern 
border, the 35th parallel of latitude, which was made in 1787. The 
controversy which arose between Georgia and the national government, 
involving location of this 35th meridian, resulted in later years in the 
Walton War,—which had for its locale territory which later became 
Henderson County. 

The Treaty of Hopewell, concluded by the national government with 
the Cherokees in an effort to settle their protests, was concluded in 
1785; that same year Joseph McDowell, Jr., ran the dividing line be- 
tween Burke and Rutherford counties from the top of the Blue Ridge 
to Pigeon River, and in 1787, North Carolina began issuing the first 
grants for land in the Indians’ old hunting country, beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 
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Provision was made in 1782, as cited in Potters’ Revisal, that each 
soldier and officer of the Continental line then in service and who con- 
tinued to the end of the war, or who had been disabled in service, and 
all who had served two years honorably and had not re-enlisted, or 
who had been dropped when the forces were reduced, should be given 
land grants,—the number of acres to be determined by the rank of 
each man. 


There came a rush along the mountain trails into the newly opened 
frontier,—and many who came were fresh from their services with 
American troops in the struggle for independence. 

John C. Campbell in his “Southern Highlanders” is authority for 
the statement that in 1796, grant No. 251, covering most of the lands 
now embraced within Madison, Buncombe, Henderson, Transylvania 
and a part of Haywood Counties, was issued to an Englishman named 
David Allison. 


Attached to the surveyor’s plat and report on this grant No. 251 was 
a list of lands which had been granted previous to that time, lying with- 
in the Allison boundary at the time of the survey,—lands which un- 
doubtedly had been taken up by pioneer comers prior to that time. 
Thirty four among the forty four names comprising this list were names 
of large families now living in the five counties mentioned,—and the 
lands which they had taken up before 1796 had been a part of the terri- 
tory opened to settlers by the Indian Treaty. Both family and local 
traditions attribute very early settlement of the region to the progenitors 
of those bearing the thirty four names,—and in the case of some large 
families such as the Alexanders, Davidsons, McDowells and Pattons, the 
reputation of being first settlers is commonly recognized. 

In addition to the lands granted Allison under No. 251, he acquired 
vast boundaries in many other parts of the State. It does not appear 
that Allison was related to the family of that name who afterward came 
to this part of North Carolina,—though the early records of St. John 
in the Wilderness at Flat Rock show a man of this name among its con- 
gregation. 

In the “Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware”, one of the earliest 
Methodist preachers visiting Western North Carolina, the writer de- 
scribes the country into which the future citizenry of the newly created 
republic was then moving: 

“In the spring of 1789, Bishop Asbury visited my circuit and took 
me with him to North Carolina * * * * We gradually ascended until 
we reached the summit of the Blue Ridge, on the border of North 
Carolina. When we arrived here I was enchanted * * From this lofty 
eminence, you see the world spread out before you, extended in one 
continuous grove, excepting here and there a spot, until vision is lost 
in the blue expanse which limits its powers.” 

Pioneering white people coming here were compelled to adopt new 
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modes and habits of living even more simple than had been the lot of 
those who might already have experienced frontier life in the less 
mountainous country of the piedmont section. Without roads, the paths 
here and there marked by blazes on trees, and with the rivers to be 
forded, transportation and travel were exceedingly difficult. The pioneers 
moved into this new territory on foot, some of the more fortunate on. 
horseback, bringing their few worldly goods on pack horses. Some even 
lacked the horse and packed their things on their own backs. 


Good Bishop Asbury, in that invaluable journal which he left to 
preserve for us his account of the difficulties encountered and overcome, 
hands down a story that will never be forgotten: 


“My roan horse reeled and fell over, taking the chaise with him; I 
was called back, when I beheld the poor beast and the carriage, bottom 
up, wedged against a sapling, which alone prevented them both being 
precipitated into the river * * * * Not far off, we saw clothing spread 
out, part of the loading of household furniture of a wagon which had 
overset and was thrown into the stream, and the bed clothes, bedding, 
etc., were so wet the poor people found it necessary to dry them on the 
spot.” | 


And again he says: “A man who is well mounted will scorn to com- 
plain of the roads when he sees men, women and children, almost naked, 
paddling barefooted and bare legged along, or laboring up the rocky 
hills, whilst those who are best off have only a horse for two or three 
children to ride at once.” 


There was no place to buy supplies along the way, or even after the 
pioneers arrived at the end of their journey. The garb of women and 
girls was plain, and usually topped by sunbonnets. The men and boys 
were clad in moccasins, short pantaloons and leather leggins, shirts in 
most cases of dressed deerskins, open down the entire length in front 
and fastened by a belt. In this belt was carried a small axe and a long 
well-whetted hunting knife. Most of them wore caps of mink or coon 
skin with the tail hanging down behind. There was the trusty long rifle- 
gun and a pouch hanging on the shoulder to keep safe the tow, patching, 
bullets, flint and precious powder. The Bible was an important article 
in the accoutrement of the early immigrants,—their compass and guide, 
the ever present help in times of need. Having turned their back on 
all that lay behind, many of them forsaking lives of ease and luxury in 
the old world, there came many a time in the days ahead when they 
were to find their only strength and hope within its covers. 


To begin life in the new country, there was the family clothing, a 
few bed clothes, bed ticks to be filled with grass or leaves, a large pot 
and the pair of pot hooks, an oven with lid, perhaps a skillet or frying 
pan, a few pewter plates, spoons and other dishes,—sometimes a hand 
mill to grind the grain. More often, a mortar and pestle were cut 
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from a piece of green timber after the family had reached the end of 
its trip. 

When the destination was reached, the stout axe was the means by 
which the rude cabin was erected, the fields cleared and fenced, the 
wilds subdued. With his rifle, the early comer defended his home against 
savages and provided his table with meat from game killed in the coun- 
tryside about him. 


The first cabins were built of unhewn logs, covered with roofing 
boards split out of tree trunks and held in place with ‘weight poles’ or 
in many cases anchored with stones. The floor was sometimes made 
of puncheons, but many of them were left with the dirt to be packed 
hard by constant use. The door was hung on wooden hinges and pegs 
driven into the sidewalls served for hanging clothing. Rough bedsteads 
were built in the corners, logs split in two were formed into rude tables 
and benches. The rifle was usually suspended from the horns above 
the door or fireplace, and here with the open fire for cooking, the family 
began their life in the new country,—a country which was to be theirs 
when wrested from the forest and tamed by their hands. All care was 
taken to make these cabins not only weather proof, but they must be 
secure against attack by the Indians, and in some places from bears of 
the wilderness. 

With the first shelter built and the family housed safely against 
weather, savage and beast, more permanent things were added. Small 
trees and bushes were chopped or burned off and fields planted. As 
time went on, rails were split and these clearings fenced. When the 
countryside became more widely settled and cultivated fields took the 
place of the forest, these rail fences, zig-zagging around plowed ground, 
pastures, gardens and barnyards were like huge lacing strings, binding 
the several units of the place into the whole structure of the plantation. 

Land was plentiful, to be had for the asking, and methods of culti- 
vation were far from scientific. When a patch of ground had been 
cleared and cultivated for a few seasons, it was “turned out” to grow up 
in weeds and bushes. Another place was stripped of its trees, and the 
process repeated. Stumps, fallen trees and brush on the lands were 
burned. It was not uncommon to find fences built of rails made from 
walnut and other valuable hard woods. With the lavishness of all this 
natural wealth at hand, yield from the farm crops was generally boun- 
tiful. Whatever other hardships and privations fell to the lot of early 
families, there was never a lack of food for man and animal on the 
place, after the first crops had been harvested. 

Great difficulties lay ahead of the pioneers as they set about their 
self-appointed task of shaping from the wilds of the Cherokee country 
the land which is now the pride of its citizens. 

Agriculture had been less affected by the long years of the Revolu- 
tionary War than any other phase of life, but here in this land they 
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were undertaking to possess, the forest must first be tamed,—and if 
homes were to be established, ways of accomplishing this must be work- 
ed out by each family. Implements were few,—if there had been money 
to buy or a market where they could be had, transportation over the 
mountains was lacking. Horses were almost unknown and cattle were 
limited to a few here and there. 


True, the soldiers were granted land in the newly opened territory, 
as pay for their services,—and the property of the Tories and Royalists 
had been confiscated and sold to obtain funds. But withal, life for most 
of the first comers had to be met with courage, determination, high hopes 
and almost bare hands. The Union itself, from 1787 to 1790, was torn 
with conflict and dissention, and the State had little to offer as aid to 
life in the far western part of her bounds. When the first President of 
the United States went into office in the spring of 1789, North Carolina 
had not yet joined her lot with the other states. However, on November 
21 of that year, a convention met at Fayetteville and the State ratified 
the Constitution during its session. 


While the government, national and state, was in this nebulous period, 
there was little organization anywhere. The Church of England, Mora- 
vians and Quakers had been a strong influence until the war began, but 
this had slackened. The Baptists had made a start in the State in 1765; 
the Presbyterians gained strength with the influx of Scotch Irish around 
1770, and the Methodist up to this time had made almost no headway. 


When the Union was assured, North Carolina set about ordering the 
affairs within its own borders. During 1770, the state had been divided 
into six districts, and three judges, appointed to hold office during their 
good behavior, were to hold a Superior Court for the trial of civil and 
criminal cases in each. In 1806, another change was made, the districts 
became circuits, and it was provided that two terms of court should be 
held in each county every year. 


In addition to the Superior Courts, there was established the County 
Courts of Pleas and Quarter Sessions. While the courts met regularly, 
the counties were large, and transportation poor, so that as a gathering 
place for the citizens, they afforded little. 


At that time, the Swannanoa River was the dividing line between 
Burke County and Rutherford,—the section which is now Henderson 
County being in the jurisdiction of Burke. All papers were registered, 
marriage licenses procured, and jurors were drawn to attend the court 
sessions at its county seat. 


The system of military organization still maintained; each county 
was divided into companies with an officer or patrol over it. Regular 
days were appointed for drilling; a quarterly muster was held, and once 
a year, usually about the middle of the summer, a county-wide “Big 
Muster” drew all the people together. This for many years was the 
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only thing in the nature of a political organization touching or affecting 
the life of the average mountain citizen. : 

Col. David Vance and private Robert Henry were among the first 
now known who came from Burke County across the Blue Ridge to 
settle in what later became Buncombe County. At the same time, Gen. 
Charles McDowell entered large tracts on the upper waters of French 
Broad and Davidson Rivers, as far as the Estatoe Path, which left the 
mountains just this side of the present town of Rosman. 

The first known white settler who came into what later became Hen- 
derson County was William Mills, who had served with Loyalist forces 
at the battle of King’s Mountain. At the close of the war, when his 
property had been confiscated by the State of North Carolina, Mills 
allied his fortunes with the new democracy, moved his family here and 
spent the rest of his long life in building for the citizens of today. 


William Mills was born on the James River in Virginia, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1746, the son of Ambrose Mills and his first wife, whose maiden 
name had been Stone. In 1766, he moved to Green River in what at 
that time was Tryon County, near the present settlement of Mills 
Springs. With him in that locality were his wife, his father and a 
second wife, together with children of the two families. Wilham Mills 
had several half brothers and sisters much younger than himself, and 
who grew up with his children. 

Maj. William Mills and his father, who had one time been active in 
the struggle for American independence, later became noted leaders of 
the Tories, and were engaged with Ferguson’s men at the battle of 
King’s Mountain. After Col. Ambrose had been captured, William, 
twice wounded by bullet and once by sword, escaped and sought refuge 
in the wild country on Sugar Loaf Mountain. There sheltered in a 
cave, with leaves for a bed and the flesh of wild animals for food, he 
remained until the war had ended. Visitors to that section as late as 
1880 have left a narrative of their trip to the cave he is reputed to have 
used. Evidences which they found there of coals, charred sticks and 
bones, indicated to them his living according to the old traditions. 

Peace came while Mills was waiting on Sugar Loaf for his wounds 
to heal, and a new era began throughout the western part of the state. 
While settlers were beginning to make their way from Burke County 
through the eastern foothills, he turned from his exile to face life anew 
on his one-time plantation further south in Rutherford. 

Whatever conditions he had met and conquered in establishing a 
home on Green River a few years earlier, he found his work there was 
gone; his lands, like that of all who had served the cause of the Royal- 
ists, had been declared property of the state. At middle age, with his 
family he had to seek a new home in some other part of the country. 
Judging from accounts of his activities and wide explorations in later 
years, we may well conclude that he knew what manner of country lay 
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beyond the crest of the Blue Ridge. With all the evidence that the trail 
through Hickory Nut Gap had been known and travelled at earlier 
periods by travellers and adventurers to this part of the Carolina pro- 
vince, Mills no doubt had also made his way over that route many times. 
The Mills Gap Road, the first open way of approach from the valley 
and level lands along Green and Broad Rivers in what is now Polk 
County, was blazed and travelled by him, and he proved himself to 
have been familiar with the mountains and caves around Sugar Loaf 
when he sought safety there during the war. 

However loyal William Mills had been to the king, after the Revolu- 
tion was ended, this allegiance must have been pledged without reser- 
vation, and at once, to the young republic, for almost the earliest record 
of white men in what is now Henderson County shows him and his 
family established at Fruitland, where he entered large tracts of land, 
. and continued to make his home during the balance of his life. The 
admiration of all who knew his pioneering work, and progressive, for- 
ward-looking ideas is accorded to this man of such remarkable foresight 
and keen judgment. He was able to locate the entries for such land as 
he chose in the most favorable places, and then to use each boundary 
for the purpose to which it was best suited. 


After working his way through the mountains at Mills Gap, the 
frontiersman came to the undulating plateau of the Blue Ridge which 
comprises a large part of our present Henderson County. Here, the 
French Broad Valley lies within a basinlike territory covering thousands 
of acres of bottom land. Cane Creek on one side of this drains a large 
stretch of low land,—which near its mouth is almost marshy. Sluggish, 
lazy Mud Creek empties into French Broad from the east, its head- 
springs in the crest of the Blue Ridge and Bear Wallow. Its immediate 
basin, varying from a quarter of a mile to two miles in width for a 
distance of ten miles,—and extending from just below the present settle- 
ment of Flat Rock, to its mouth is the only marsh land found in Western 
North Carolina. Each year, this slow moving stream is flushed with the 
torrents pouring down from the mountains above it, and the overflow, 
submerging a rank growth of vegetation, has made this basin an area 
of unbelievable fertility. 

On the opposite side of the French Broad River lies that glowing 
gem of the county, Mills River Valley, discovered, explored and named 
by William Mills in his trips through the mountain plateau. 

Tradition says that the first grant for land west of the Blue Ride 
was to William Moore. The same day, August 7th, 1787, James and 
William Davidson had issued to them a grant for 640 acres on what 
was then called Savannah River, and covering a portion of what is the 
present city of Asheville. Among grants recorded in Burke County is 
found one dated only a short time later,—December 15, 1787, to William 
Mills from the State of North Carolina, signed by Richard Caswell, and 
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witnessed by J. Glascow, Secretary, for 640 acres of land “in Burke 
County, on the west side of French Broad River and on both sides of 
the mouth of Mill Creek.” 

The land covered by this conveyance to Mills is known even today 
as one of the most choice places in Henderson County. At that time, 
French Broad was crossed by fording the stream,—a few years later, 
travel was accommodated by a clumsily fashioned bateau or ferry. The 
new comer, by such means as this, crossed the streams to occupy his 
recently acquired land, and almost at once built a house on it. While 
he never lived on this farm himself, William Mills used it for pasturing 
large herds of cattle in the meadows along the two streams, as much of 
the valley was then in native grass. Later one of his daughters, Phalby, 
married David Meyers and moved to the place to make her home. After 
a number of years, the Meyers family moved to South Carolina, where 
David, through some business transaction, incurred the enmity of a 
neighbor, and was killed by being stabbed in the back. His widow and 
children returned to Mills River after his death, to find that during their 
absence, the place had been taken over by squatters, and it was only 
through long and costly litigation that the rightful claim of the Meyers 
heirs was established in court. When the law suits were finally settled, 
the estate was divided and sold off, the original home place being bought 
by John A. Hooper. At his death, ownership passed to J. P. Arledge, 
and since then to other owners. 


William Mills was a man of small stature, but sinewy and hardy; 
it was said of him that he never owned but one saddle in his life, and 
always wore moccasins and a round woolly hat. Thus clad, and riding 
bareback, he spent much of his time searching out and exploring the 
wonders of this region of the state. Buncombe County was established 
in 1792, and it was often said that this spreading territory sixty miles 
wide and a hundred and sixty miles long grew up under his eye. As 
he identified the mountains and peaks landmarking his vast holdings, 
he gave to them the names they bear to this day,—Bear Wallow, Ball 
Top, Sugar Loaf, Pilot and Point Lookout. 


Mills’ love for this section caused him to look forward always to the 
things which would improve it. One of his greatest efforts was devoted 
to developing orchards. It was his unfailing custom for many years to 
plant a hundred new trees each season, many of them cherries. With 
the wealth of fruit he was always free and open handed, giving to every 
one who chose to come and gather it, his only requirement being that 
nothing should be done to injure one of his trees. The Fruitland settle- 
ment of today owes a great debt to this first citizen who so early recog- 
nized the adaptibility of its soil and climate for fruit growing. 

The Cherokee Indians seriously protested the action of the General 
Assembly when North Carolina by the Act of 1783 removed their 
boundary line from the top of the Blue Ridge back to Pigeon River, 
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claiming that the state had no right to do this without consent of the 
Cherokees,—which consent had not been given. The effort to settle this 
controversy resulted in the Treaty of Hopewell concluded November 
28, 1785. Dr. Sondley in commenting on this treaty, says by it a great 
injustice was done to North Carolina, and that through the influence 
and fraud of the U. S. Commissioners, the Cherokees were persuaded 
to ignore an agreement formerly entered into between their nation and 
North Carolina. He says further that the Treaty was concluded over 
protests of the North Carolina Commissioners who were present. 

In his work “The History of Land Title in Western North Carolina”, 
the author says that after careful examination he ‘fails to find any stipu- 
lation in the treaty as referred to by Dr. Sondley giving the Cherokees 
the right to murder whites who violated the Hopewell Treaty, but it 
may be, however, that the Cherokees did murder whites who occupied 
territory reserved to them by this Treaty.’ 


The lines of this Hopewell Treaty, extending from South Carolina, 
passed between the present settlement at Flat Rock and Hendersonville, 
to a point near Dana; from there it ran to Fruitland, then to the crossing 
of Cane Creek, and to a point just east of Biltmore, where it crossed 
Swannanoa River, thence to the Nolichucky River. 


While the rights and claims of the Cherokees under this agreement 
between their nation and the United States government was terminated 
by a subsequent treaty within a few years, roving bands of Red Men, 
influenced by ill feeling which had been engendered during its existence, 
became a great menace to life and safety. This was particularly true 
in the neighborhood of Fruitland and Edneyville, where William Mills 
and his family, with other pioneers were struggling to lay the foundation 
for a permanent settlement on lands situated so close to where the Hope- 
well Treaty line had been surveyed. 

Early after 1805, the whole country began to feel effects of the dis- 
turbance which culminated in the War of 1812. People here in those 
days had little for barter to be carried by the merchant ships, and even 
less to buy of the goods which they brought to this land,—but they 
were jealous of their so-lately won liberties in this comparative wilder- 
ness. Indians who in the first years had been wandering bands, bent on 
mischief, now became a deadly threat to the lives of the whites. 

If old traditions are accepted as having any foundation in truth, 
much of the danger came not so much from the Cherokees as from 
stragglers of other tribes. It seems a reasonable deduction that there 
were warriors from the Chickasaw band once prominently identified 
with this territory. Two peaks near Edneyville are known as Chickasaw 
Knobs, and it was here that a skirmish is reputed to have taken place 
between savages from this tribe and early white settlers. A wild red 
plum which once flourished in many localities in Henderson County 
was also known as the Chickasaw plum. 
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Time and strength that could ill be spared from the task of bringing 
the western territory from its state of wild forest to a benign habitation 
for the new comers was of necessity turned to the defence of the new 
frontier. Life itself must now be protected by force. 

Point Lookout with its spreading view on every side was chosen as 
a vantage ground, and on its summit a fort was erected to afford pro- 
tection for settlers in the country which spread at its base. William 
Mills, with his family and that of the late Ambrose Mills, sought refuge 
at this place many times. There are stirring stories related of the 
bravery of women and children of those days, when the men were away 
fighting. 

The wife of William Mills was a woman of great courage and on one 
occasion when Indians came to the house, she crept through a small 
upper window, went down the outside of the chimney and secreted her- 
self under cover of the woods. There, while awaiting the return of her 
husband, she raised a shout: 

“Here comes the King’s soldiers”, thus putting the savage invaders 
to flight. 


At another time when the Indians came to the house near night time, 
her son, young Marvill Mills, threw water on the fire on the hearth, and 
while the room was in darkness, he crawled out the door and sought 
refuge under the house until their unwelcome visitors had taken leave. 

Polly Stepp was another brave woman in the settlement. Her family 
had lived on Green River, where Ferguson’s men, before the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, once camped, and had come to what is now Henderson 
County about the.same time William Mills did. She made bullets for 
the soldiers, and once when Indians who had surrounded the place 
grabbed her child and dashed its head against the chimney breast, she 
caught up a gun and shot one of the offenders dead on the spot. 

During one period while the pioneers were “forted” up on Point 
Lookout, with all the men away, Indians were seen approaching. Mount- 
ing youthful Tom Mills on a horse, his mother started him down the 
mountain to seek aid from the garrison stationed near Rutherfordton, 
at Gilberttown. While the savages came nearer, she strained her ears 
for the “clop, clop” of the horse’s hoofs, as her child sped his way. 
Though she feared he would be captured any minute, he made the trip 
safely and brought protection to the little group at the fort. 

By a provision of the law of those early days, each householder was 
required to provide a place on his own land for burial of all Christian 
members of the family. In accordance with this custom, William Mills 
is buried on what was the original home place in Henderson County, 
not far from Fruitland Institute. The locality is commonly referred to 
as Old Fruitland, a name given it because of the once-large orchards of 
Mills’ planting which grew there. A few stones remain to mark the old 
spring where Bishop Asbury once rested at ‘Father Mills’, but the only 
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trace of the hundreds of cherry trees is a few clumps of young sprouts 
which probably have grown up around stumps of earlier plantings. 

The graves of William Mills, his wife, their daughter Mourning, and 
other members of the family, are in what is known as the Lucien Edney 
burial ground, and the stones marking them are well preserved. The 
plot, reached by a wagon way leading through woodlands, and over a 
private cartway, is located near what is reputed to be the maple tree 
under which William Mills found shelter his first night in what is now 
Henderson County. Near it, is the spring from which it is said he drank. 

One of his grandsons, J. M. Edney, in Bennett’s Chronology, pub- 
lished in 1858, has given to us almost the only known sketch of this man’s 
life. Hundreds of his descendants and relatives live in Western North 
Carolina, and especially in this county. 

The children of William Mills and his wife were: 

John, who settled in South Carolina. 

Marvill, who married and established his home in what was then 
Rutherford County. He and his descendants had a large share in 
developing that section of Polk County known as Mills Springs. 

Phalby married David Meyers and lived on Mills River, at its junc- 
tion with French Broad. 

Elizabeth married Overton Lewis; one of her daughters married Gen. 
Phillip Brittain who lived near Stoney Mountain, in a settlement which 
bears the reputation of once having been known as Walnut Grove. 
Among other descendants of Elizabeth are some of the Hilliard family. 

Mourning Mills married a Jones, and after having lived for a time in 
Rutherford County, returned and lived in the Fruitland section. 

Sarah Mills married Rev. Asa Edney, and lived on Clear Creek in 
the Edneyville settlement. 

Eleanor Mills, known to her family as “Nellie Mills”, married Rev. 
Samuel Edney, who came to the mountains as one of the very first 
Methodist preachers. He also lived at Edneyville, which received its 
name from these two brothers. 
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Chapter 4 


Other Pioneers 


reetiiRE IS MUCH in the race we spring from affecting the 
x i individual and the community. The physical and mental 


eich we Sas in from childhood. No profound observer will ever esti- 
mate the conduct and capacities of a people without looking at their 
genealogical table and noting the blood which flows in their veins.” 
Z. B. Vance 

Shortly after William Mills located at Fruitland, two brothers, Asa 
and Samuel Edney, came from eastern Carolina, associated themselves 
with affairs here, and became closely identified with life on this new 
frontier of the Serle 


When Asa Edney had been living in ee is now Henderson County 
but a short time, he married Sarah, a daughter of William Mills, and 
built a home on Chet Creek, manors he continued to reside, and ee 
he reared his family. The old house remained standing until a few 
years ago, but had passed from ownership of his descendants. Asa, 
while he preached occasionally here and there through the country, 
devoted the larger part of his time and attention to the duties of his 
farm. Later, when citizens in the western part of the state became in- 
terested in political matters, he was one of the most active workers in 
having the county of Henderson established. He was named as one 
of the commissioners to choose a town seat, and did a great deal to 
promote its welfare after the machinery for the county government had 
been inaugurated. 


Samuel Edney was born in Pasquotank County, N. C., on March 17, 
1768, at the place where his family had settled directly after their arrival 
in this country from England.(1) | 

At that time there were about seven hundred adherents of Methodism 
scattered far and wide through the American colonies, and John Wesley 
had but ten preachers to assist him in providing services for these pioneer 
followers. The influence of the preachers of this faith affected Samuel 
Edney at an early age, and later a terrible dream in which he was warn- 


(1) Price’s Holston Methodism. 
27 
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ed of impending danger to himself and his family deepened his impres- 
sions so that he determined to cast his lot with those who were working 
to spread the doctrines of Methodism. 


Samuel Edney had been too young to realize the significance of the 
arrival of Francis Asbury in America, or to have any forewarning of 
the close association between the two in work among peoples of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Shortly after Asbury felt the call to declare 
himself the first bishop of the Methodist Church in America, Samuel 
Edney was licensed to exhort and preach, and three years later, in 1791, 
he was admitted to the Holston Conference under jurisdiction of Bishop 
Asbury. We find the name of Edney appearing as minister in charge 
of the newly created Swannanoa Circuit in 1793,—a charge which em- 
braced all the western part of the state, together with a portion of east 
Tennessee. It has been said by some of his biographers that he was the 
first preacher west of the Blue Ridge in North Carolina. This statement 
might have been intended to apply to the Methodist Church, but appar- 
ently it is an error as to his being the first of any denomination, since 
the Baptists had already organized at French Broad, with a regular pas- 
tor, before the time Edney came over the Ridge. His name disappeared 
from the minutes as a circuit rider after 1795. It was the custom in 
those days for a preacher to locate after his marriage, and from this fact 
it may well be that he gave up his work as a circuit rider near the time 
he married Eleanor Mills, a daughter of William. About that date, he 
became identified with what later became Henderson County as a large 
land owner in the settlement afterward named for him at Edneyville. 

While the entire colonization of Western North Carolina owes its 
success to the strong character and deep religious beliefs of those who 
came first, no adequate estimate can ever be given to the influence and 
effort of the pioneer preachers. Most of the early comers who sought 
homes in the new country made the perilous trip across the waters in 
their search for a place free from the domination and teaching of many 
things obnoxious to them in Church life as it then prevailed in lands on 
which they had turned their back. The western part of the State re- 
ceived a large share of the Scotch Irish and Covenanter Presbyterians 
into its early colony, but the religious tenents of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist seemed to gain strength first and fastest among the mountains. 
Much of the progress of the followers of John Wesley through here came 
from the deep interest and frequent visits of Bishop Francis Asbury, 
who as early as 1800 began to make regular yearly trips to his scattered 
flocks in the French Broad Valley. 


Those who would allow any records to show that this “over the hills” 
territory was settled by ignorant indigent whites seeking a dwelling place 
in its mountain coves as a last outpost are failing the obligation they 
owe to future generations, and the respect and gratitude due our pioneer 
ancestors. Already the identity and faces of those who did most are 
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growing dim in the blue mist of the years as it settles on the pattern of 
our Past. In stress of the early days, little attention was given to pre- 
serving written records. Due no doubt to their form of church organiza- 
tion, the Methodist in journals of their Bishops and their conference 
reports have left a priceless source of information as to the manner of 
men who made up the rank and file of the first citizens. 

Whatever lessening of the bonds may have appeared in later years, 
the old pages reveal a deep fellowship among the several denominations 
and a spirit of brotherliness prevailing throughout this section which has 
few equals in the annals of any peoples. Though there were parts of 
the country where the Methodist circuit rider was despised by all save 
those of his own belief, persecuted and scorned by the pleasure-loving 
and less devout, this was far from true here in Western North Carolina. 
The isolation of the mountain people was conducive to religious inclina- 
tion. They were entirely devoted one to another. They rolled their 
logs in common, gathered their harvest, built their cabins, nursed the 
sick and wept with all who sorrowed as they buried their dead. 


The log meeting houses were raised by united effort, regardless of 
creed or sect, all working together with a will. The Baptist with his 
Bible in saddle bags, and the circuit rider ministered to all who needed 
their services. “Union meetings” under trees, arbors, tents or even on 
the threshing floor of some barn brought enjoyment and spiritual com- 
fort to all who came. 


The Wesleyan movement had had its start among a few young men 
at Oxford University in 1729. Born in such an institute of learning, 
Methodism has always been a friend of education and a master builder 
of schools and colleges. Not long after John Wesley was ordained by 
the Bishop, he started for America, where he commenced work among 
the Indians of Georgia in 1736. Before 1740, he published his first hymn 
book, and with that Methodism began the singing that has accompanied 
it on its way down to the present. Bishop Asbury was sent to America 
in 1772 to become head of the church here, which at that time numbered 
about six hundred laymen and ten Methodist preachers in the colonies. 
Emigrants, not long after 1780, brought their Methodist faith and 
hymnals to the mountains of Western North Carolina, and soon their 
devoted Bishop Asbury began his yearly visitations to the little groups 
under the watchcare of circuit preachers of this territory. 

The circuit preacher regarded the whole world as his parish and, 
urged on by a zeal that disregarded home, ease or comfort, he literally 
went everywhere preaching the gospel,—he regarded fidelity to this as a 
condition of his own salvation. These pioneer itinerants were men of 
great moral courage, great energy of character and deep piety, and with 
it all, were men of thought and deep students. The Bible and hymn | 
book formed, in many cases, their sole library, but lack of books did not 
make them illiterate men. Many of them had received a good English 
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education and more than a few were fair classical scholars. When we 
pause to examine their old hymn books and find there adaptions of 
Hayden, Handel, Mendelssohn, and the Gregorian chants made simple 
and fitted to the needs of a primitive country, we must acknowledge the 
understanding depths of their love of music, which could take these 
deathless tunes of the ages and make of them the everlasting songs of 
the mountains. 

The early preachers were usually men of good sense, clear judges of 
character, brave, adaptable, at home any and everywhere. Always 
ready to sing, pray, preach, minister to the sick, or if need be turn a hand 
at the common tasks, they were welcomed wherever they went. 


Samuel Edney, outstanding among even this class of men, exerted a 
powerful influence on this whole section of the state. On his way to the 
field of work in Western North Carolina, Edney preached to people 
wherever they gathered in homes and school houses, until he reached 
the Quaker settlement on Cane Creek, where tradition says he did some 
of his earliest work in the Blue Ridge area. Not long after his arrival 
in Buncombe County, the circuit rider had married Eleanor Mills, and 
they built a log cabin not far from the William Mills home, and began 
house keeping there,—just across the road from the old graveyard 
where they both are buried. From here, Samuel Edney, his saddlebags 
equipped with Bible and Watts Hymns, rode far and wide through the 
mountains of Western North Carolina, preaching and teaching. He kept 
a regular appointment at Newton Academy, in Asheville, for many years, 
making the twenty mile trip and return by horseback once a month. 

The camp meeting movement had its beginning in Western North 
Carolina about 1800, and it is said that the first of such gatherings ever 
held west of the Blue Ridge was on his land at Edneyville,—at the Blue 
Ridge Camp Ground. Rev. Mr. Edney was a regular attendant at 
camp meetings in the territory all about this section, and his home was 
always a preacher’s home. He lived at peace with his neighbors, labored 
with his hands for his own support and to provide for his family. No 
allowance, at that time, was made for a preacher’s wife, the maximum 
he could receive being $64 a year, and that maximum seldom, if ever, 
reached. As his family increased, his house was enlarged, and Samuel 
Edney engaged in many outside activities. ‘Though he had inherited a 
number of slaves and reared others, he felt that to chastise them was 
too great a strain, so letting them go, he plowed and tilled the farm 
himself, with assistance from his sons as they grew large enough. For 
forty years he was a justice of the peace and the tremendous number of 
cases settled by him was said to exceed the record of any other officer in 
the State during those years. He was the first post master at Edneyville 
after that office was established and served for twelve years. 

Bishop Asbury, on his yearly trips through the western part of the 
State, visited at the home of Samuel Edney, and on one of his last trips, 
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in 1813, he ordained Mr. Edney as an elder, and he continued to preach 
until shortly before his death in 1844. 


Several among the nine sons of Samuel Edney and his wife became 
prominently identified with leading affairs here and abroad. One, 
Baylus M. Edney, was a lawyer of ability whose practice carried him 
into most of the western counties. He was a popular orator, noted for 
his wit and humor, but possessing a high temper which one time led to a 
personal encounter with Thomas L. Clingman. In 1851, he was appointed 
as Consul to Palerno, Sicily, where he remained until just before the War 
Between the States. Under the leadership of Baylus Edney, who was 
chosen their captain, a company known as Edney’s Greys was organized 
and served during most of the war. 


Edney, then a General, was spending the night with members of his 
family, shortly after his return from the war, at the old house standing 
near the highway,—known for years as the Coston place. After every 
one had retired, a band of invaders, surrounding the dwelling, demanded 
that General Edney come out. Fearing violence from bushwhackers 
and renegades, the officer escaped through a back way and ran across 
the hill toward his father’s old house. He was overtaken before he had 
gone a quarter of a mile, and shot down near a rock cliff. His remains 
were buried in the plot with his father and mother, near other relatives. 


James M. Edney, who in later years when he had moved to New 
York, became a doctor, was a man of varied accomplishments. He was 
the owner and editor for years of the Asheville Messenger,—which name 
was later changed to Highland Messenger. He taught music, in addition 
to his work as a painter, and for years was leader of the choir at Central 
Methodist Church in Asheville. He wrote “A Sketch of Buncombe 
County Men”, published about 1852, in Bennett’s Chronology of North 
Carolina. During the time he lived in Henderson County, he built a 
handsome residence on part of his father’s home place, but remained 
here only a short time after it was finished. 


Mary K. Edney married Mr. Sawyer of Buncombe County, and was 
the mother of Capt. J. P. Sawyer of Asheville. 


The graves of Rev. Samuel Edney and his wife, Eleanor, though 
marked by stones, have no lettering or inscription. 


Examination of the family Bible owned by one of his descendants 
has recently brought to light a faded entry which was no doubt placed 
there as a guide to identifying their location: 

“The Rev. Samuel Edney is buried on the South side, 

Sept. 7, 1844. 

Eleanor Edney next, July 1, 1842. 

A. M. Edney, Sept. 1, 1842. 

Rufus Edney, 

William Edney, 
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Winson Edney 
buried in this graveyard. 

Thomas Edney was buried next to Samuel Edney, his father, on 
the south side.” 

Rev. Samuel Edney remained active to the end of a long life, preach- 
ing only a few days before his death. One of his last recorded sayings is: 

“I have served God over fifty years and have never seen the moment 
when I have regretted it.” 

The section of the county known as Edneyville developed rapidly 
after the first settlers had come across the Blue Ridge, until within a few 
years its land owners and citizens included many of the names yet promi- 
nent in that part of the County. 


The Asa Edney house on Clear Creek, which was built about 1800, 
after he had married Sarah Mills, stood near the road travelled by 
drovers and cattle men from Tennessee and Kentucky, as they brought 
their annual offerings through here, along the old Trading Paths to 
markets in the country which lay further to the South. For many years 
this old Edney house afforded them a regular stopping place. 

These old “stock stands,” as they were called, became an important 
business with the early settlers, furnishing a demand for surplus crops 
right at the door when transportation to any other market was out of 
the question. The whole of Western North Carolina benefitted in a 
large way from the trips of these stock men over the roads through here 
for many years. 


Annually, thousands of cattle, sheep, hogs and turkeys were driven 
along these avenues of trade; stops had to be made every few miles, so 
that taverns and feeding places grew up to accommodate the business. 
News from the outside world was eagerly welcomed by those living in 
this section, isolated as they were by the natural barriers of the moun- 
tains; and the contribution these travellers made in the development of 
public opinion at a time when every happening was so portentous is 
not to be discounted. 

Merrimon Featherstone, coming here about the same time as did the 
Edney brothers, married Amelie Mills, a half sister of William, and a 
daughter of Ambrose. They acquired land near the old Howard’s Gap 
Road, on a stream which took its name from their ownership, Feather- 
stone Creek,—not far from Hillgirt. The old homestead has remained 
the property of their descendants down to the present time. 

Merrimon Featherstone was a colorful character, said by tradition 
to have been of the Bonaparte family in Europe, where he has risen to 
heights of fame as a wrestler. When no antagonists worthy of his skill 
were left unconquered, Featherstone came to America, where in Lincoln 
County, he became associated with Col. Ambrose Mills, who was then 
leader of a band of Tories. After the battle of King’s Mountain, Feath- 
erstone, like many others who had fought with the King’s soldiers, was 
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forced to seek safety in hiding until the war was ended. It has always 
been said among those who knew his descendants that he had brought 
a money belt well filled with gold coins when he came to Henderson 
County, and that these, hidden on his home place, remained in some 
undiscovered hiding place to this day. 


There were, it seems, two families of Barnwells coming to the Edney- 
ville section at about the same time, and not long after the opening of 
the nineteenth century; so far as has been learned, there was no con- 
nection between the two. One of the original settlers had been a soldier 
and was in action at the battle of Waterloo before coming to America. 
Of the other family, nothing has been ascertained of their origin or 
lineage,—and neither have very large representation among the citizens 
of today, in Henderson County 


While the Laughter family is almost legion throughout Western 
North Carolina, the best information to be obtained so far is that John 
Laughter, with whatever family he then had, joined the Edneys and 
their neighbors in that settlement about 1800. There is a little old log 
house still standing in the community which it is said he built as his 
first home after he came. 

George Allen was born in Virginia about 1776, and while yet a young 
man, he came to North Carolina and established his home on the How- 
ard’s Gap Road near the present settlement of Ebenezer. This locality 
developed as a community centre and a Baptist church was organized 
there in 1817, with eleven members, this being the third church organiz- 
ed within the bounds of the present county. A tract of land on the 
Allen place was given over to use of the early militia companies for their 
quarterly drills, held in preparation for the “Big Muster” in each county 
on the 4th of July. 

George Allen’s wife was a sister to the pioneer Jeremiah Osborne; 
their son Joel was born before they came to North Carolina. Some of 
his descendants recall hearing him describe the trip over the mountains 
and other exciting events in his early life in the wilds, after his family 
had arrived at their chosen stopping place, near Ebenezer. 

The parents of Andrew Justus came over the crest of the mountain 
and settled in that part of the county commonly known as the Ridge, 
where their son Andrew was born about 1800. He married Hannah 
Gilreath of Greenville, S. C., and among their children who were well 
known in the county were Memory and Wesley. 

Four sons of this couple,—Wilburn, Wilson, Merida and Mitchell,— 
were killed in the Civil War. Wesley was engaged as an ammunition 
maker in Columbia, S. C., and after his return was for years an active 
citizen of Hendersonville. 

Mr. Memory Justus married Mary, a daughter of Solomon Reese, 
who had come here from Charlotte and settled below Hillgirt on the old 
Howard’s Gap Road, at the old Reese mill place. They were the parents 
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of W. H. Justus and several daughters,—Mrs. C. Few, Mrs. J. P. Rick- 
man, and Mrs. S. H. Hilliard. | wey 

J. P. Corn, who had served with Washington’s forces at Valley 
Forge, came to Green River, near the present Tuxedo, where he lived 
for many years. When he sold his land in that section to Judge Mitchell 
King, he purchased land on the Howard’s Gap Road, near Ebenezer 
Church, and lived there during the latter part of his life. He is buried 
in the old church yard. 

It has been said that this family has furnished Western North 
Carolina more pioneer Baptist preachers than any other known in the 
annals of that denomination. From the lower edge of Henderson 
County to the Tennessee line, the name of Corn has always been asso- 
ciated with the work of the Baptist Church, down to the present gen- 
eration. 


John Peter Corn was born in Virginia, a son of Polley and Mathew 
Corn. After enlisting with the American forces, he was a member of 
Gen. Washington’s commissariat, charged with securing supplies for the 
troops. At one time he was sent on a foraging trip into Virginia, where 
at the home of one farmer he visited, he became attracted to a young 
daughter of the household. When the war was ended, he returned and 
married her. They made their home in Virginia for some time, then 
came to North Carolina, settled on Green River and established the 
family which is represented in such large numbers through this part of 
the State. One of the earliest preachers of the Baptist Church in what 
is now Henderson County was Noah Corn, a son of J. P. Corn. A later 
descendant, another Noah, preached among the Cherokee Indians, mak- 
ing his trips on foot all through the mountains. 


In more recent years when the Baptist denomination undertook 
erection of the building known during later years of its occupancy as 
Judson College, descendants of John Peter Corn did much of the rock 
work. It has always been said that the stone pillars supporting the front 
portico were cut by Aunt Eliza Corn. The stone which marks the grave 
of the Revolutionary soldier in Ebenezer Church yard has lettering on it 
indicating that it was the work of this same valiant woman. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this family was their simple 
faith and unyielding principles. An example of that is related of one 
who in recent years, entering his wonted place in the church on Green 
River one Sunday morning, discovered that an organ had been brought 
to the building and that its accompaniment was to be an added part of 
the day’s service. Without much ado, he turned his back on such a 
display of wordliness and departed! 

John Peter Corn, a son of Mathew and Mollie Corn, was born in 
Virginia March 15, 1751, and died in Henderson County October 14, 
1843. 

He had been married in Henry County, Va., in May, 1782, to Eliza- 
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beth Parr, whose family had come from England. She was born June 
14, 1764, and died March 16, 1853. 

Their children were: a Ha | 4G 58 

Adam, born May 2, 1783, died Sept. 19, 1871. | 

William, born Feb. 5, 1785. 

Samuel, born Feb. 6, 1787. 

John, born Dec. 20, 1789. 

Sarah, born October 5, 1790, died Oct. 21, 1874. 

Peter, born Sept. 18, 1792, died Feb. 26, 1869. 

Arthur, born June 27, 1794, died Feb. 5, 1847. 

Jesse, born July 27, 1796. 

Elizabeth, born Aug. 5, 1798. 

Miriam, born May 7, 1800, died Feb. 14, 1802. 

Noah P., born Jan. 25, 1802. 

Silas, born Sept. 18, 1803. 

Mathew D., born Oct. 5, 1805, died Jan. 3, 1892. 

Mary Ann Corn Capps, born Oct. 18, 1807, died Feb. 14, 1890. 

Adah, born Oct. 3, 1811, died Feb. 12, 1891. 


John Peter Corn had one brother, Jesse, who served with him in the 
Revolutionary War, and two others, George and Samuel. 

Penel Gilreath and his wife, in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, settled in the section now known as Upward,—for many years 
after his coming there, it was called Gilreath’s Cross Roads. This 
family was from Greenville, S. C., and later, when Henderson County 
was erected, Gilreath was one of the leaders in public affairs. When 
the difficult question of where the town site should be located arose, he 
did a great deal toward having the final choice made for the present 
location of Hendersonville. 

The area now embraced within the Flat Rock settlement, in days 
of the first settlers, no doubt had many property owners who had come 
as pioneers, but with the arrival of the Low Country people, whatever 
holdings had been taken up there were largely absorbed into the estates 
of the newer development and have been lost to sight now. 

Lower down in the basin toward the mouth of Cane Creek, William 
Fletcher and his family,—Scotch Irish people,—entered large tracts and 
built a small home there. Mr. Fletcher, after he had stayed here for 
awhile, decided that some other section of the south might prove more 
favorable for a homestead, so leaving his property here, he went with 
his family to Alabama. John, his son who had been born in Virginia in 
1783, after living a few years in Alabama, returned to the farm on Cane 
Creek, making the trip by wagon. With the help of a faithful negro 
slave who had accompanied him here, he began work clearing and de- 
veloping the large farm his father had acquired in what later became 
Henderson County. After his marriage, he and his wife made their 
home and reared their family on the place, where some of his descend- 
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ants are yet living. Gradually, a little village grew up in the community, 
the stage coach passed on its regular trips, and a post office called Shu- 
fordville was opened a little further down the Turnpike toward Asheville. 
Salem Baptist Church was organized there in 1838, the same year Hen- 
derson County was created, and later, Calvary Episcopal Church was 
founded by Low Country people living in that section. | 

When the railroad was constructed there, about 1880, on its route 
from Hendersonville to Asheville, the station took its name from the 
family, and to avoid confusion, the post office was re-named and called 
Fletcher, also. As time went on, clay from along the creek banks was 
utilized for brick making, and for years this industry flourished there, 
and made an important factor in economic growth of that part of the 
county. 


Adjoining the Fletcher lands on the south, Elijah Williamson ob- 
tained state grants for hundreds of acres, where this soldier of the Revo- 
lution reared his family and spent the remainder of his life. He is buried 
there on the farm, together with several members of his family, and the 
old home site is still owned by one of his descendants. 

Elijah Williamson was born in Bertie County in 1754, and later 
moved to Ninety Six District, known at that time as Laurens District, in 
South Carolina, where he enlisted for service with American forces. He 
was stationed, during one period of his service, on the Indian frontier 
of Saluda River; later he was in upper South Carolina, near the present 
city of Greenville. The forces there were defending the border against 
the Cherokee nation, which was then entrenched beyond the treaty line 
run by Gov. Tryon in 1768, from Reedy River to the Tryon Peak of 
White Oak Mountain. 


Again, for a long period in the year 1781, Williamson served in Capt. 
James Dillard’s Company, Col. Levi Casey’s S. C. Regiment of Mounted 
Rangers in defending the frontier of upper South Carolina against Tories 
and Indians. 

From a study of the history of the upper frontier of South Carolina 
and the adjoining territory of North Carolina for several years before 
and during the struggle for American Independence, we are led to believe 
that Elijah Williamson had been familiar with the country in what later 
became Henderson County for several years before he removed with 
his family to make his home here. 

It may well be assumed, from reviewing the record of his services 
as a soldier during the Revolutionary War, stationed on Saluda and 
Reedy Rivers, and as a Mounted Ranger, that he had actually pursued 
hostile Indians along their old hunting paths through this valley, and 
perhaps had engaged them in battle on the very fields which he later 
cultivated as his home lands. 

One of the oldest roads leading from the coastal region of South 
Carolina to the foothills and across the Blue Ridge, led from Ninety Six, 
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through Spartanburg District, crossing the state line into this state just 
below the present town of Tryon. Traders and merchants, using this 
route, had engaged in a profitable business of barter and trade with the 
Cherokees. The hostile feeling toward the colonists which had been 
incited among the Cherokees by the outbreak of the French and Indian 
War never lessened, and forts and stockades had been built along the 
frontier from Virginia to Georgia. Regularly, bands of mounted rang- 
ers traversed the countryside around these forts, covering a territory 
forty or fifty miles in every direction at times when there was apprehen- 
sion of danger from the savages. These men, in companies of fifty 
each, clad in hunting shirts and buckskin leggins, mounted and armed > 
with rifles and guns, ranged the woods along the frontier, and slept 
where night found them, completing a tour of the circuit monthly, with 
occasional visits to the forts. 


An old Indian trading post, known as the Block House, was located 
just below the State line in South Carolina, on the road from Ninety 
Six over the mountains, through what is now Henderson County, and 
on to Tennessee. This old trading post had been fortified as a defense 
for the people living on the frontier of upper South Carolina and at the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. Capt. Thomas Howard, in 1776, leading a 
company of Mounted Rangers, had launched a sortie from the Block 
House Fort against Cherokees encamped on White Oak Mountain. The 
old Indian Path along which these mounted rangers travelled from the 
Block House across the Blue Ridge ran for much of its route through 
the Mud Creek valley of what later became Henderson County, and 
near to lands afterward granted to Elijah Williamson. 


Williamson was married in September, 1782,—only a few months 
after his discharge from service in subduing the Cherokees,—to Sarah 
Reed, of Laurens District. Shortly after, they came to that part of 
North Carolina known at that time as Rutherford County,—later Bun- 
combe, and then Henderson, where the rest of their life was spent. 

Elijah Williamson died Sept. 29, 1837, leaving a will which was pro- 
bated shortly afterward. In this, he devised to Malinda Henry certain 
slaves, together with property theretofore put into possession of her 
deceased husband. This property was located at Bowman’s Bluff, in 
the upper French Broad Valley, and tradition has said that Williamson, 
for the consideration of a pony and bridle, purchased the claim made 
by an Indian that he was its owner. This part of Henderson County 
even in present times gives evidence that it was once occupied by the 
savages who there carried on many of their pursuits,—as shown by old 
arrow heads, pipes, broken axes and tomohawks, pieces of pottery and 
old mortars and other means of grinding corn into meal. 

The Indians always regarded Williamson as their friend, and many 
incidents are related of their visits to his home on Mud Creek, when 
they would bring game and cook it before the open fire where the family 
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was gathered, then wrapped in their crude blankets, lie down to sleep 
during the remainder of the night. 

The family of Malinda and John Henry continued to live at Bow- 
man’s Bluff for many years, where during the Civil War, one son was 
killed by freed or manumitted slaves. He is buried on the place, which 
is now owned by the Malletts. 

John Henry was a son of Joseph Henry, who lived near the county 
line in Buncombe County. Joseph Henry was with American troops at 
the Battle of King’s Mountain and came to Western North Carolina as 
soon as lands here were opened for settlers. He is buried at Old Salem 
graveyard, near Fletcher,—and there is no further record known at this 
time of children other than John, or who his wife was. 

Rebecca, a daughter of Elijah and Sarah Williamson, married Wil- 
liam Kimzey in 1805, and lived on a portion of the old home place near 
the present entrance to Stoney Mountain. A pine tree standing on the 
side of the highway marks the old house site. About 1835, all the family 
except Williamson Kimzey moved to Alabama, and with the passing of 
time, the old house was taken over for use as a school building, standing 
there until after the opening of this century. 

Rachel Williamson married Benjamin Posey in 1802; he was a 
brother of the Rev. Humphrey Posey, and they became the founders of 
the large Posey family in the Mills River section. 

Minerva Williamson married Fidelia Patton, a son of Col. John 
Patton who lived at the Haunted House at Biltmore; she and her family 
continued to live at the old home place, which is still standing, and own- 
ed by one of her descendants. 

Another daughter, Stacey Williamson, married Joshua Taylor of 
Rutherford County, and is buried there on the family home place, near 
the highway leading from Rutherfordton to Tryon. 


Elijah Williamson, after he built his home on Mud Creek, planted a 
circle of five sycamore trees around the spring in the yard, one as a 
memorial to each of his daughters. The trees, of huge size, are standing 
today. 


Benjamin Kimzey, and his wife, who was Agnes Lane, of a Welsh 
family, accompanied by their four sons, came to America with Lord 
Baltimore’s Company and settled on the Potomac River in Virginia. In 
a few years after their arrival, they came to North Carolina, and were 
among the first families in the little colony on Cane Creek. Later, they 
moved over near the mouth of Mud Creek, (in the vicinity of the present 
Jeffress place), and lived there for a long time. Bishop Asbury, in his 
Journal, made note that on November 13, 1800, he crossed French 
Broad at Kim’s ferry, and proceeded some further to ford Mills River. 
There seems good reason for assuming that this ferry was at the home 
place of Benjamin Kimzey. 

After the death of Benjamin, all the family except his son William 
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moved to the territory of Tennessee. William married Rebecca William- 
son in 1805, settled on Mud Creek and for years was active as one of 
the pioneer Baptist preachers in this section. He preached at Cane 
Creek Baptist Church, at Fairview, for some time after 1817. He also 
became pastor of Ebenezer Church j in Henderson County, after its or- 
ganization in 1815, and served its congregation for a long time. For 
awhile, he was pastor of the church at Crab Tree Creek. 

One of his brothers, Thomas Kimzey, lived in Haywood County after 
leaving this section. His son James was a noted preacher in the western 
part of the State, and from his amy came the forebears of the Rev. 
George W. Truitt. 


Benjamin Davidson in November, 1790, received a grant for 640 
acres of land on both sides of French Broad River, which served as his 
home place. The diary of Bishop Asbury, for 1801, records his visit 
to his family: 

“We made up the barrens of Broad to Davidson’s, whose name 
names the stream.” 

This seems to have been one of the venerable bishop’s regular stop- 
ping places, as he mentions each year his visits to Davidson’s. 

William Murray was born in 1739, and after his marriage to Mary 
Johnson, came from Newberry, S. C., to Mills River, where they settled 
in the upper region of the valley. Their son John later lived on the 
same place. John Murray, born January 5, 1777, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Benjamin Davidson of Davidson's River. The record a; 
their marriage shows that the ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Christopher Bradshaw, a Presbyterian minister who was in this section. 
(There seems reason to think that there is an error in this name, and 
that the person referred to was Rev. Ephraim Bradshaw,—since around 
1797, this man appeared in the valley, preaching and teaching.) 

Thomas R. Murray, a son of Thomas and Elizabeth, married 
Waightstill Johnson, whose parents were John and Elizabeth Johnson of 
Mills River. Their home was four miles west of Boyleston and it re- 
mained standing until within recent years. 

William Murray and his wife, Mary Johnson, had another son, Wil- 
liam, who lived on the old Howard’s Gap Road, near the present village 
of Fletcher. ‘There, for many years, he kept what was known as Mur- 
ray’s Inn, a favorite stopping place for travellers along the old State 
Road. When final efforts were being made, shortly after 1800, to locate 
and definitely mark the boundary line between the two Carolinas,— 
and after this question had also become involved in the problem of a 
true location of the Georgia State line, the Commissioners appointed 
by the three state were in and around this section of Western North 
Carolina, their headquarters for a part of the time being at Murray’s 
Inn. 

People of South Carolina, at that particular period were just be- 
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ginning to consider the question of grape raising as a profitable thing. 
One of their leaders, Joel Roberts Poinsett, became interested in grape 
culture and the wine industry during his stay in Europe, where he had 
visited the Madeira Islands and other grape growing areas. During his 
travels through the United States, he had, in 1816, visited the Swiss 
vineyards in Indiana. Publications probably inspired by him, and writ- 
ten by his associates, argued that vines could be successfully cultivated 
in the sand hills of South Carolina. At Poinsett’s suggestion, an ex- 
periment was tried in one of the sandy regions of the state, where first 
prospects must have been encouraging, for a friend wrote in 1830: 

“Among other improvements, I anticipate the pleasure of showing 
you our poor miserable sand hills bearing grape vines and producing 
wine little inferior to Madeira. That they will do so at the average of 
upward of 300 gallons per acre is very well for land worth 25¢ per 
acre.” (1) 


With such wide interest centering on the industry, it was not surpris- 
ing that members of the South Carolina Commission, during their stay 
at Murray’s Inn should notice a specie of grape which their host had 
found growing wild along the banks of a stream through his place, which 
produced both red and purple fruit. One of the members, interested 
in the splendid qualities which he discovered in this wild specimen, 
carried cuttings and roots of the vine back to his home in South Caro- 
lina, where he propogated and cultivated it under the name of Catawba, 
—this perhaps in recognition of the problem which this tribe of Indians 
had contributed in a final location of the State line. 


The Catawba grape, from the section where it had been started in 
South Carolina, was not long in becoming more widely known. Sections 
of Maryland and the vicinity around the District of Columbia produced 
wine from its fruit which was famed far and wide for its splendid quali- 
ties. This variety, which had first been found growing wild on lands 
at Murray Inn, is the only native wine grape the country has ever pro- 
duced,—the original specimen belonging to the Fox Grape family. 


There is a legend on a monument in the Davidson River cemetery,— 
which was formerly a part of Henderson County, which says: 


“Sacred to the memory of Lambert Clayton, born near Dover, Dela- 


ware, June 22, 1755, died July 12, 1828. 


Having entered the American Army in 1776, he served his country 
faithfully during the whole war; was present at the battles of King’s 
Mountain, Guilford Court House and Eutaw Springs and received at 
the close of the war an honorable discharge.” 

Clayton, on Dec. 14, 1782, married Sarah, a daughter of John D. 
and Nancy Brevard Davidson. Her parents had been killed by Indians 
on the Catawba River before the Revolutionary War, and she had been 


(1) Rippey: A Versatile American. 
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reared by an uncle, Ephraim Brevard. From this marriage came many 
of Western North Carolina’s prominent families. 

Those among his children closely connected with the history of 
Henderson County were John, Sr., whom Dr. Sondley says was known 
as “Swamp John”, a name given him because he lived in low lands on 
the north bank of French Broad River; and Ephriam Clayton, who was 
born in what is now Transylvania County in 1805. 

Ephriam Clayton was a contractor and builder, who constructed 
many of the early buildings in Buncombe and Henderson Counties, 
some of the buildings at Wofford College in Spartanburg, the Court 
House in Polk County and other well known land marks in Henderson 
County. 

John Clayton, a son of “Swamp John”, and George were also promi- 
nent citizens of Henderson County. A daughter of Lambert Clayton, 
Rachel, married William Brittain, a son of Col. James Brittain, and 
was the ancestress of one branch of this large family of Western North 
Carolina. 


Another daughter of Lambert Clayton married John Orr, and was 
the mother of fifteen children, twelve of whom were sons. Only a skilled 
genealogist would be able to compute how many citizens of this section 
trace their ancestry back to this Orr family, with its branches, as they 
become related to the Fletchers, Jordans, Ashworths, Shipmans, Max- 
wells, Killians, Hamiltons and others. 


William Merrill, who was born in Rowan County, moved to the Crab 
Creek section about 1800. The family had come to America more than 
a hundred years before that time, and had migrated to North Carolina 
about 1750. While its members adopted the form “Merrill” as their 
name during the time they lived in England, the family came originally 
from France, where the name had been spelled De Merle. 

During the time he lived at Fairview, William Merrill had married 
Elizabeth, a daughter of John and Nancy Wood Ashworth,—and they 
reared a family of thirteen or fourteen children. Merrill entered large 
tracts of land in what is now Henderson and Transylvania Counties, 
and was a man of considerable property, being one of the few slave 
owners of his day. He also built and operated one of the earliest grist 
mills in the section where he lived. 

Through marriage and inter-marriage, this family has innumerable 
connections among the Henderson County people of today. 

Whatever its cause, shortly after 1800, there was a general exodus 
of citizens from Edgefield District, through upper South Carolina and 
into that section of this state reached by what in those days was known 
as Douthat’s Gap,—now the famous Caesar’s Head road,—which 
brought several families into what was then called the Crab Tree section 
of Henderson County. 

Among these came John Barnett, Sr., whose father had owned and 
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operated a boat yard on the Savannah River, with his wife and four 
sons, David, John, Jr., Charles and Joseph,—William Center, (later 
known as Sentelle) and his wife, Elizabeth Stevens and their children. 
One of these, a daughter Nancy, who had been born in Edgefield in 
1789, married Solomon Osteen in 1808. 


Thomas Osteen, father of the first Solomon among Henderson Coun- 
ty residents, was a planter on the Savannah River, and had been reared 
in Edgefield District, where he married Sallie Williams. After his death, 
his widow married Edward Shipman, a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War who then lived in South Carolina, but who later came to Little 
River. 


Long before white settlers ever found their way into that section of 
Western North Carolina, pass ways and travel lanes of the Cherokee 
Indians wound through its valleys and around the mountains,—the 
old Willow Trail of many traditions, the Trading Path leading across 
by Cherryfields to Table Rock, and the Estatoe Path. Over these passes 
by which the Cherokees and other tribes before them had made their 
way to the little village of Kanastee, near where Brevard is now located, 
—with their many bypaths,—there had been laid the first beaten track 
for the road which venerable Bishop Asbury travelled. Over some of 
these, from French Broad valley, he had passed the headwaters of Little 
River and its sister, Saluda, through the gap in the mountain range to 
‘ancient father Douthat’s’ in Greenville, South Carolina, just after 1800. 


There might be some question as to whether the little group of emi- 
grants from the Savannah River knew they were coming into the newly 
opened frontier of North Carolina. It was not until years after the first 
of them arrived that the century-old dispute between North and 
South Carolina over location of the boundary line was settled. Georgia, 
too, was still convinced that Caesar’s Head lay within her territory, 
which she contended should rightly extend almost to the mouth of “Ben 
Davidson’s mill creek”, only a few miles from the settlement on Crab 


Creek. 


Remote as that section may seem today, the settlement on Little 
River remained, until after the organization of Henderson County in 
1838 one of the most populous parts of its territory. 


At the time the contingent from Edgefield arrived on Little River, 
they found already living there William Merrill, Samuel King and 
Robert Franklin Hamilton. 


Hamilton was born in Dublin, Ireland, January 11, 1770, the young- 
est son of Robert Hamilton. He had twenty one brothers and two 
sisters, none of whom is known to have come to America. This family 
was a strong influence in the political situation existing at that time in 
Ireland, and it has been said that they could, had they desired, have 
contended for the throne with the Stuarts. One outstanding charac- 
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teristic of the family was the determination and unbending will inherent 
in each member. 

Robert Franklin Hamilton was, from early boyhood, interested in 
politics and there is a tradition in the family that he was forced to flee 
from the old country on account of his activities along that line. He 
was a man of unusual education for his time,—books which he owned 
and brought to America, preserved today by his descendants, are proof 
that he was familiar with Greek, Latin and other classical literature. 

Shortly after he landed in Charleston in 1791, he was married there 
to Miss Altum, and they had two sons. After the death of this wife, he 
married a Miss Finley, who died in 1802, leaving two children. With 
his young family, the father moved to what was then Buncombe County 
and took up lands on the waters of Crab Creek. There, in 1803, he 
married for the third time, this wife being Miss Anne Orr, a daughter of 
Robert and Ann Hogsed Orr. 


Robert Orr, the youngest son of John Orr, was born at sea on October 
19, 1749, while his parents were en route across the Atlantic to a new 
home in America. His wife, Ann Hogsed, was born February 12, 1749; 
their children were: ? 

Elizabeth, born January 28, 1773, 

John, born October 15, 1775, 

Rachel, born January 21, 1777, 

Gennett, born August 7, 1785, 

Mary, born June 2, 1788, 

Sarah, born January 10, 1790, and 

Anne Orr Hamilton, who was born April 30, 1779. 

The children of Robert F. Hamilton and his first wife were: 

John, born March 22, 1793, married Polly Rhodes. 

Robert, born November 22, 1797. 

Those of his second wife wife: 

Loveda, born February 19, 1800, married David Barnett. 

Cynthia, born May 5, 1802. 

The children of his third wife, Ann Orr Hamilton, were: 

Ann, born May 20, 1804, married Robert McCall. 

Mary, born Jan. 16, 1807, married Solomon Jones. 

William Orr, born March 31, 1809, married Polly McCall. 

Elizabeth, born Feb. 14, 1814, married John Jones. 

Sabrina, born January 31, 1816, married William Blythe. 

Julia Evaline, born May 25, 1818, married John Cantrell. 

Joseph, born May 21, 1811, married Sarah Osteen. 

Martha, born May 27, 1820. 

Voltaire Condorsed Volney, born June 19, 1822, married Elizabeth 
Evans. 

R. F. Hamilton, while serving as Clerk of the Court in Buncombe 
County, died in Asheville in 1822, and is buried in the old graveyard 
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on Church Street which is now enclosed under the foundation of Central 
Methodist Church. 

The Barnetts, father and son, reared and trained in the old Boat 
Yard on the Savannah River, in South Carolina, were noted for their 
fine cabinet work and furniture making,—many examples of which are 
still to be found, well preserved and in splendid condition. The old 
secretary-table, with its stout money drawer, made for his own use by 
John Barnett, Sr., is still in use. 

When, in the generations that have passed since these people came 
to Crab Creek, the hardships of their pioneer years are forgotten, the 
little community where these colonists from the Savannah River settled 
now appears as a group of families who brought here a mode of living, 
standards of education and such manner of life as existed in the coastal 
region of South Carolina and Georgia. Several among them were slave 
owners and all were soon the owners of large boundaries of land. 
Though much of it was tillable and in cultivation, surrounding forests 
still abounded with native game and the streams furnished abundant 
fishing. 

Specimens of penmanship on brittle, time-stained paper and faded 
ink, together with the wording and spelling of ancient documents prove 
that most of the citizens who lived in the Crab Creek community, and 
the children reared there, had advantages of education far beyond the 
average of those early days. 


Levi Anderson and his sons, who also came from Edgefield District, 
followed the profession of teaching, and that there were other tutors in 
the community is shown by old receipts for sums paid for “Schooling.” 

Charles Barnett, a son of John, Sr., in 1827 executed a deed to E. 
Hightower and William Orr, trustees, for land whereon should be erected 
a school house and meeting house to be used alike by Methodist, Baptist 
and Presbyterians. 


The first record of lands bought by John Barnett, Sr., is on Novem- 
ber 12, 1816, when he and Samuel King purchased 300 acres on Little 
River from Charles Lain. Again, on January 27, 1821, he purchased 
200 acres on Blythe Creek, east side of Little River, with the house 
and outhouses from Thomas Crumley,—a deed witnessed by Robert 
Hamilton. 

It was only a year or two later that Loveda, a daughter of this neigh- 
bor Hamilton, married David Barnett, the son of John, Sr. 

David Barnett owned several tracts of land on Little River; on 
Feb. 26, 1828, he bought from his brother-in-law, John Hamilton, 200 
acres of land, with the cabin, orchard and old tub mill,—this deed wit- 
nessed by Abraham and John Kuykendall. 

The tub mill mentioned in this deed was the earliest type of water- 
operated contrivance for grinding corn to be used by the first white 
settlers in the Blue Ridge Mountains. The few examples still in ex- 
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istence are being carefully preserved,—most of these have been found 
and are to be seen in the Smoky Mountain Park area. 

On April 19, 1832, David Barnett and his wife, Loveda, only a short 
time before her death, conveyed their land on Little River to her brother, 
William Hamilton and others. In this instrument, Loveda also relin- 
quished any claim which she might have had to the dower right of Ann 
Hamilton, her stepmother, in lands of Robert F. Hamilton, deceased. 

John Barnett, Sr., and his wife, in their later life, returned to Edge- 
field District, S. C., where they are buried in graves which have been 
lost to sight. The time at which they left North Carolina can not be 
fixed with certainty. Charles Barnett, in 1830, conveyed some of his 
property by an instrument witnessed by John Merrill and his brother, 
John Barnett, this latter signing as “Jr.”, which tends to prove that the 
father was living here at that time. 3 

Her children, after the death of Loveda Hamilton Barnett, in 1833, 
were cared for by relatives of the two families. One daughter, (Eliza- 
beth, who married John Rickman) was seven years old at the time. She 
lived until 1911, and often told her children and grandchildren stories 
of the time she spent with her grand parents, John Barnett, Sr., and 
his wife. She pointed out the location of the tavern, (near where Wood- 
fields now stands) of which they were proprietors, and where she stayed 
with them. 

This old tavern, at the time the first Low Country people came to 
Flat Rock, about 1824, was kept by William Brittain. Later a family 
named Summey stayed there, and for years Joseph Barnett and his wife, 
Permelia Sentell, (a daughter of William Sentell and his wife, Betty 
Stevens) kept the place. They were succeeded by their son, Perry 
Barnett, and it was during his time, in the closing years of the Civil War, 
that roving bands of soldiers invaded his home. The ruffians, in their 
raid, overturned a bed where his children were sleeping and broke up 
other furniture. 

David Barnett, after the death of his wife, Loveda, moved to a site 
near the present Mud Creek church, where he engaged in cabinet work, 
furniture making and wagon building for several years. He spent the 
closing years of his life as the manager of a farm which Henderson 
County maintained as a County Home, not far from the location of the 
present one on the Haywood Road. 

The second wife of David Barnett was Mary Merrill, a daughter of 
Wiliam and Elizabeth Ashworth Merrill, of the Crab Creek settlement. 
He with both of his wives and other members of the family are buried 
in the old church yard at Mud Creek. 


The children of John Barnett, Sr., and his wife were: 


David Barnett, born Jan. 10, 1798, died May 4, 1864. Married: 
(1) Loveda Hamilton, born Feb. 2, 1800, died July 1, 1833. 


Their children: ; 
Martha, married Richard Taylor and went to Texas. 
Elizabeth, married John Rickman. 

Cynthia. 

Jefferson, who moved to South Carolina. 


(2) Mary Merrill. 


Their children: 

Mathery Datus, married Emily Morgan. 
Napoleon, married —-———— Morgan. 
Susan, married ——-——— Allison. 


Fayette, went to South Carolina. 

Josephine, married John Morgan. 

Aristinus, died in childhood. 

Charles Barnett. The record shows that he was Clerk of Mud Creek 
Baptist Church about 1840. He lived near that community, but there 
is nothing to show whether he ever married, or when and where he died. 

John Barnett, Jr., married Elizabeth —————. Their children were 
Piron and Louise. 

Joseph Barnett, born in 1808, died in 1880, married Permelia Sentell. 
Both are buried in the Barnett family plot in Oakdale cemetery, in 
Hendersonville. 

Their children were: 

John, Jackson, George Washington, Americus, Perry and perhaps 
others. 

William Sentell, or Sentelle, whose name in early records was spelled 
Center and also Senter, was another of the early settlers in the Crab 


Creek section. He was born in Brunswick County, Va., on October 
14, 1756. 


The family, with his brother, Samuel, three years younger, moved to 
Halifax County, N. C., where William was married to Elizabeth Stevens 
on Dec. 26, 1780. The two brothers enlisted with American troops in 
Halifax, in June 1776, and William served with Wm. Brinkley’s Com- 
pany, being at the battle of Sullivan’s Island and at the siege of Savan- 
nah. He was captured and held prisoner on shipboard for three months 
before being exchanged. Afterward, he was at the Battle of Rugley’s 
Mill and at Guilford Court House,—serving for two and a half years. 

After the war, William Sentell and his wife removed to Edgefield 
District, S. C., where they lived until after 1790, and then came to 
Western North Carolina. ‘Their homeplace was on Jeter Mountain, 
which is also known as Underwood Mountain, and they are buried in 
the Sentell graveyard on the head of Big Willow Creek. 

Samuel King, mentioned among the early settlers of Crab Creek, 
and some of whose children continued to live there for many years, came 
to what is now Henderson County from Rutherford. He was a native 
of Virginia, born in 1746, and served with troops of that state during 
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the Revolutionary War. He was a private in Capt. Peter Bryan’s 
(Brian’s) Company, the 11th Virginia Regiment, commanded by Col. 
David Morgan and Lt. Col. Febiga. His enlistment began December 
9, 1776, and his name last appeared on the muster roll for September, 
1777, with the notation “Prisoner.” 

The wife of Samuel King was Elizabeth Underwood Davenport, the 
widow of Matthew Davenport. She was a daughter of Joseph Under- 
wood of Virginia, and his wife, Molly Brown, who had been the widow 
of John Brown of Ireland. Elizabeth Davenport had two sons, Glover 
and John,—the latter of whom came to Rutherford County, where he 
is buried near the post office of Uree. He is the ancestor of some of the 
family of that name in Henderson County. 

Among the children of Samuel and Elizabeth King were Joseph, who 
married Leodicia Morgan, of Rutherford County. This couple lived at 
the King’s Bridge over French Broad, and are buried in the old grave- 
yard of French Broad Church. Their daughter, Leah, was the ancestor 
of Henry Woodfin Grady. 

Other descendants of Samuel King and his wife were: 

Benjamin, a Baptist minister, who married Mary Ann Shuford, 

Samuel, Jr., who married Polly Kelly, 

Jonathan, who married Sarah Taylor, 

Elizabeth, who married —————. Taylor. 

Samuel King died in 1828, during the time his son Benjamin was 
pastor of Mud Creek Church, and is buried there. The original stone 
marking the grave became so weathered and defaced its inscription could 
not be read, and has within late years been replaced with a marker 
furnished by the government and placed by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Records of the family say his wife is buried there, but 
nothing on the stone standing beside his grave furnishes proof that it 
marks her burial place. 


Abraham Kuykendall, some of whose descendants are mentioned 
in the early records of Crab Creek, came to what is now Henderson 
County very late in life, and lived near Mud Creek Church. He kept 
a tavern which furnished accommodation for those travelling the old 
State Road, which passed through that section,—later selling the place 
to Samuel McGuffey, a son-in-law, and to Samuel King. 


The tradition is that Abraham Kuykendall lived to be about 104 
years old, and that his wife during the time he was a resident of this 
section was his second. One of the most widely known traditions of 
early settlers is that when he sold his property near the church, Kuyken- 
dall received payment for it in gold coins. At that time, there was no 
bank in Western North Carolina, and for safe keeping, the old man 
blind folded two of his slaves, led them out through the forest, and in 
dead of night, had them dig a hole and bury the money. Later, when 
he wished to visit the place, he was unable to remember or find its loca- 
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tion,—and that it was while searching for his buried treasure he fell and 
received injuries which resulted in his death. Search goes on at intervals 
to this day for the buried gold on Pheasant Branch. 

The country near his home and Mud Creek Church was sparsely 
settled at the time Abraham Kuykendall died, and it has been said that 
trees were cut, split in half and used to wall and reenforce his grave, 
and so protect it from ravage of wild animals. 

Abraham Kuykendall had been a member of the Tryon Miulitia 
when that county was created in 1770; later when it was divided to 
form Lincoln and Rutherford Counties, he was named on the commis- 
sion to provide a court house for Rutherford, was a justice of the peace 
there, and belonged to its militia. When the Committee of Safety was 
organized in Tryon County in 1775, he was a member of that, and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, served in Capt. Coburn’s Company. 


One of his daughters, Easter Kuykendall, married Cornelius Capps 
after he came to what is now Henderson County; another, Rebecca, 
married a Brown. He had one daughter whose name is unknown, who 
married Samuel McGuffey. This family owned and lived on a portion 
of the old home place at Mud Creek Church. James, Simon and Jacob 
were among his sons who came to this section. There is a tradition that 
there were also a number of other children whose mother had been his 
first wife, and who went to other parts of the country before Abraham 
Kuykendall removed to what later became Henderson County. Of 
these, Abraham, Jr., married Elizabeth Van Zandt, and lived for a time 
in Tennessee, before removing to Georgia, where he died when more 
than a hundred years old. 

One thing which makes the task of tracing this family very difficult 
is the fact that certain names were used in every generation in each 
branch of the family, with little at this late period to distinguish between 
the lines. 


William Capps, Jr., whose son Cornelius married a daughter of 
Abraham Kuykendall, Sr., was born in 1761 in Johnson County, North 
Carolina, and lived there from 1775, when he enlisted in the Revolution- 
ary Army, until after 1790, when he came to what was then Buncombe 
County. He was a son of William Capps who also served with the 
American forces, and is listed as a private whose occupation was farmer, 
serving thirty six months as a soldier. 

His wife was Nancy Cooksey, who was born in Johnson County in 
1766, and at the time the Census of 1790 was taken, they had one child. 

The land in Western North Carolina for which he obtained a grant 
about 1795 was located on Green River and Fall Creek. At his death 
in 1847, he was buried there at what is now known as the Fortune 
graveyard, a site near the present highway to Tryon, just below the high 
bridge. The grave of his wife, who died in 1852, is there, also. 

At the time this pioneer came to what is now Henderson County, 
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there came with him Thomas and Hezakiah Cooksey, who had served 
in the same company with William Capps in Johnson County during the 
Revolutionary War. These men appear to have been brothers of Nancy 
Cooksey Capps, and they lived for many years in a section of the 
County widely known in those days as Cooksey Woods. 

The children of William Capps and his wife were: Cornelius, who 
married Easter Kuykendall, John, William, Mathew, Enoch, Sarah, 
Elizabeth, Rebecca, Hannah, Lucina, Mary and Nancy. 

The son Mathew, who was born in 1800, and died in 1867, married 
Mary Ann Corn, a daughter of John Peter and Elizabeth Parr Corn, 
who was born Oct. 18, 1807, and died February 14, 1890. 

Their children were: 


Solomon, born 1824, died 1835. 

Elizabeth, born 1826. 

Enoch, born 1828, died 1864. 

Katherine, born 1830, died 1910. 

Andrew, born 1832, died in childhood. 

Winnie, born 1834. 

Leonard, born 1836, died June 27, 1909. 

Mary Ann, born 1838. 

Joseph Peyton, born Dec. 15, 1840, died Jan. 4, 1922. 

Sarah, born 1842. 

Nancy, born 1843. 

Ellen, born 1845. 

Samantha, born 1847. 

Margaret, born 1848, died 1861. 

John, born 1850, died 1861. 

Hannah, born 1854, died 1861. 

Sion Blythe of the Crab Creek section, was one of the very early 
Baptist preachers; mention of his name is found often in reports of this 
denomination over quite a period of years, and he preached to the con- 
gregation at old French Broad Church in the opening years of 1800. 
His son, James Blythe, who was born on Crab Creek November 27, 
1808, followed in the footsteps of his father, preaching throughout the 
country-side. Most of the older churches show by their records that he 
served them at some time during his active years. He also made an- 
other contribution to life in this newly settled part of the State by his 
founding and publishing more than one newspaper. In his more mature 
years, after the First Baptist Church of Hendersonville had been form- 
ed, he became its first pastor, and was also active in the move which led 
to the founding of Judson College. 

An interesting note in connection with this man and his deep devo- 
tion to the ministerial work has recently come to light in the Minutes of 
Mud Creek Church where he one time served as pastor. 

On Christmas Day, 1856, he preached to his congregation there on: 
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“The Way Christmas Day Ought to be Kept.” |. 

At the close of his sermon, all present followed the preacher down to 
the bank of the creek, where he administered the rite of baptism to one 
William Jenkins. 2 

There was another Edward Shipman came among the early settlers. 
For several years he had lived in that section of old ‘Tryon County where 
the boundary line between North and South Carolina had not been 
settled, and in close proximity to the Kuykendall family. There was 
also in that same section one Jacob Shipman who in 1779, signed the 
marriage bond for John Kuykendall. A son of Edward Shipman, Jacob 
who was born in 1808, married Esther Byers. Their son, Thomas J. 
Shipman, was born November 29, 1840, and married Miss Haseltine 
Allen, a grand daughter of George Allen who lived near Ebenezer 
Church. | 

The longevity of this family has been most remarkable in the annals 
of the county; Edward lived to be 94, Jacob 88 and his wife Esther 81. 
Thomas J. Shipman died the latter part of 1934. 

Several children of T. J. Shipman have remained as residents of 
Hendersonville and Henderson County, among them James E. Ship- 
man, Mrs. J. Williams, Mrs. W. P. Lane, Mrs. Kate Durham and others. 

Several of the pioneers who came to Henderson and established 
homes where they reared families in different sections, have many de- 
scendants among the citizens of today, though it has not been possible 
to obtain complete records of them. ? 


Whether there are facts to authenticate it, there has always been a 
tradition that David Maxwell was one of three brothers who came to 
this country from Scotland, one remaining in New York and another 
going to Georgia. It is said by his descendants that David came to this 
part of the state and built a home here while the Revolutionary War 
was still in progress. This house, which stood about two miles from the 
present highway near Edneyville church was an example of the sturdy 
character of the first homes. It was built of logs hewn on two sides and 
fastened together with pegs, the chinks between the logs filled with mud. 
Parts of its structure was put together with nails made by a blacksmith 
in the neighborhood, instead of the usual method of using wooden pegs. 
Portions of the original house remain today, enclosed within the walls 
of a building standing on the same site. 

Many descendants of David Maxwell are to be found in almost every 
part of the county. Not far from where the first old house was located, 
there is a peak which takes its name from his family—Maxwell Moun- 
tain. 

The Whitakers, who came to upper Mills River, were Scotch people 
who settled first at Cane Creek, moving there from Rowan County. 
One, James, went to the extreme western part of the State, one branch 
of the family remained at Cane Creek, and another came to what is now 
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Henderson County. Riley and Solomon lived all their lives in the upper 
Mills River valley, and: many of their descendants are in that part of 
the county now. 

Hiram Carland came from Pickens County to upper Mills River 
when he was eighteen years old. One of his sons operated a grist mill 
there until he was a very old man, and while he has been dead for many 
years, the old water wheel is still grinding its daily turn. Grandsons of 
the first comer still live in the community. 

Bradley settled far up in the Mills River section where the creek 
bears. his name, and there for years operated a forge and iron works. 
Nearby were the Kellys, the Brysons and Gordon Anderson’s family. 

John, a son of Thomas Anderson, was one of the early teachers in 
this part of the State; Enoch and Wesley were preachers, while another 
son, William, went to Oklahoma and served as chaplain on the military 
reservation there. Other descendants of Thomas Anderson were T. C., 
Frank, Ulysses, Joe M., H. S., a lawyer who practiced for years in Hen- 
dersonville, and several daughters. 


The Bane family came to the Green River section early after 1800, 
and the old home place there is still owned by one of the later generation. 

John Justice and his brother James settled first in Virginia about 
1760. They had come there from Wales and lived on a plantation near 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. John Justice married Miss 
Mary Hogue, and their large family scattered from there into adjoining 
states. One son, Thomas, married Miss Mary Dyer, came to Western 
North Carolina, and settled on the east side of the Blue Ridge, near the 
present Mills Springs. Many of the present generation are descended 
from his large family. 


James Dyer Justice, a son of Thomas, settled near the top of the 
Ridge. In 1806, he married Miss Anthorit Thomas, whose father, John 
Thomas, then owned a large part of what is now the west side of Hen- 
dersonville. Many among their fourteen children became preachers, 
lawyers and surveyors. 

Thomas Justice, Jr., a brother of James Dyer, was one of the first 
known preachers of the Baptist Church here, and there is some tradition 
that shortly after 1800, he lived on the headwaters of Shaws Creek and 
preached at old French Broad Church. 

The late M. H. Justice of Rutherfordton, who was Judge of the 18th 
Judicial District for many years, was descended from James Dyer 
Justice and his wife,—who are buried in the church yard at Mud Creek. 

One of the largest family connections in Western North Carolina is 
that descended from James Johnson and his wife, Ann Cole Johnson. 
In the organization of the county, the establishment of its first schools 
and the work of the Methodist Church, the children of this couple were 
active leaders. 

James Johnson was born in Limerick, Ireland, on the 16th day of 
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January, 1761, and came to Rockbridge, Va., when a small boy. In 
1781 he enlisted in the American Army under Gen. Nathaniel Greene, 
and saw active service at the battles of Guilford Court House, Camden 
and Eutaw Springs. He was wounded, and later captured and held on 
board a prison ship for nearly fourteen months. 

Returning to Virginia at the close of the war, he remained until 1791, 
when he moved to South Carolina, and during the same year married 
Miss Ann Cole. In 1798, the couple came to Shaws Creek, in what was 
then Buncombe County, where they spent the remainder of their life. 

One remarkable thing about James Johnson is that when he was over 
sixty years old and had become too feeble for active life, he learned to 
read, starting with the alphabet and progressing so far that during his 
latter days, he was well read, particularly in doctrines of Methodism. 
Nowhere has the work of any among the pioneer preachers been of 
greater value to humanity than that of Tobias Gibson as reflected and 
handed down through the efforts and influence of James Johnson and 
his wife. It was through the teachings of this man, in his early days, 
while they were living in South Carolina, that the Johnsons became 
interested and embraced the principles laid down by the Methodist 
Church. 

Mr. Johnson died in 1852 and his wife in 1857. Their graves are at 
Shaws Creek Camp ground, on land which was once part of their home 
place. In the early days when the camp meeting movement first began 
here in the mountains, Mr. Johnson set the site aside as a camp ground, 
where large crowds gathered for many years in this form of service. 
After the Civil War, both Northern and Southern Methodist claimed 
the land by right of their use—a matter which was eventually decided 
in favor of the southern church. 


The children of James and Ann Johnson were: Mrs. Sarah Mc- 
Brayer, Hugh Johnson, Mrs. Uranah Greer, Mrs. Malinda Reese, Mrs. 
Mary Osborne, Mrs. Ann Osborne, Joseph, James and Noble Johnson. 

Hugh Johnson, the oldest son of this couple, was born in 1792. 
More than‘a century ago, he built a home at what is now the village of 
Horse Shoe. This house, which remained standing until after 1935, 
was owned by his descendants. It was of logs, fastened together with 
locust pins, and in later years, it was covered on the outside with weather 
boards. For a long time, voting in that precinct was conducted at this 
old land mark. It has been said that James Johnson purchased this 
part of his lands from an Indian for a pony. The place, after Hugh 
Johnson died, passed to his son, Dr. Josiah Johnson, his children, and 
then to grandchildren. 

When Henderson County was created by the Legislature of 1838, 
Hugh Johnson offered to give land for the town site, and his home was 
designated as the place of holding the first County Court. After the 
commission had accepted his gift of land, some dissension arose which 
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resulted in a law suit. After the case had been heard in the Supreme 
Court on appeal, another location was chosen by popular vote of the 
citizens of the county. , 

When Mills River Academy was being erected, Hugh Johnson gave 
liberally to the building fund and always worked faithfully for better- 
ment of the schools. 

Another son of James and Ann Johnson, Noble, was born April 20, 
1807, and lived until 1896. He was married in 1830 to Miss Charlotte 
Edwards, and that same year they built the first part of what is known 
as the “Old Homestead”, two stories of logs, on a portion of the original 
Johnson lands. This house was always headquarters for all preachers 
travelling this circuit or attending camp meetings at the old Camp 
Ground. The Old Homestead has been the scene of many happy wed- 
dings, and from generation to generation, numbers of the family have 
been carried from it to their last resting place in the graveyard at the 
Camp Ground. Other buildings and cottages have been erected on the 
surrounding property and the old place is still owned by members of 
the family who come back from time to time. 

The Greers, Morgans, Sittons, Carlands, Brittains, Stroups, Justices, 
Loves, Garrens, Fletchers, Claytons, Barnetts and many families who 
have scattered to other States, trace their ancestry back to the first 
James Johnson. 

An old tradition says that the family known in Western North Caro- 
lina by the name of Gash has been thus styled since days of the Damon- 
and-Pythias ties formed between two friends on the ship which brought 
them to America. 


Martin Alley, a forebear of those in this country, came over from 
England with a shipmate by the name of Gash. So close was the asso- 
ciation between the two during the voyage that Martin soon became 
known as Gash’s Alley. 

On his landing at Massachusetts, he chose that name as his own and 
from that time was known as Martin Alley Gash. During the time he 
stayed in Massachusetts he married, and with his wife moved to Penn- 
sylvania, and from there to Virginia. After a few years, he came to the 
Swannanoa section of Buncombe County. He must have been a man 
with a wander lust, for he finally removed from here to Missouri where 
he spent the rest of his life. 

He had served in the Revolutionary War at some period during his 
moving from place to place, but just where is not known. 

John and Dennis Gash, his sons, stayed in North Carolina, and of 
these, John was the progenitor of the present family in Buncombe, 
Transylvania and Henderson Counties. 

John Gash was born in Massachusetts October 17, 1769. One of his 
sons, Alfred, born on January 3, 1809, and who married Mary Living- 
ston February 3, 1829, made his home in the French Broad valley. One 
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descendant of John and Alfred, J. L. Gash, lived in the upper French 
Broad Valley, at the little village which his wife named Etowah. 
Thomas L. Gash lived further up stream in what later became 


Transylvania County, and he represented its people in the Legislature 
of 1874. 


Julius Gash was captain of Company 6, N. C. Cavalry under Col. 
Hoke, and Harvey Gash was a lieutenant in the same company. Harvey 
was captured while carrying dispatches near New Bern in 1863, placed 
in Andersonville prison and held there for nearly two years. 


Leander Gash lived for a time in Hendersonville, dying here. In 
1866, he represented the county in the state senate. The story of his 
election, as related by his opponent not long before his death, furnishes 
an interesting light on just how the fortunes of many in those days was 
affected by the rough mountain roads and poor means of communication. 

The senatorial contest was between W. W. Rollins of Asheville and 
Gash of Hendersonville. The Asheville News, nominally an independent 
paper, played a strong part in the campaign, its brilliant editor, Marcus 
Erwin, supporting his townsman, Rollins. 

On the day final election returns had to be made, sun down arrived 
with Gash leading by a small majority, and Mitchell County still un- 
heard from. There was no telephone or telegraph lines by which the 
report from there could be had. Waiting until the very last minute, the 
judges then had to announce the result of the election, which stood with 
a majority of twenty seven votes for Gash. 

The messenger from Mitchell, weary and weather beaten from his 
hard trip, arrived. The report brought by Rev. Stephen Collis, who 
had been delayed by high waters, showed that that county had cast 
seven hundred and seventy votes for Rollins, and one for Gash. He 
was too late, the result had already been declared—that Gash was 
elected by a majority of twenty seven votes. 

The Sittons were among the earliest comers to upper Mills River, 
and it was to this family that the Forge Bounty grant for the rugged 
mountain of that name was issued. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina, in 1788, passed an act 
granting three thousand acres of land, vacant and “not fit for cultiva- 
tion, most convenient to the different seats”, * * for “every set of iron 
works, as a bounty from this state, to any person or persons who will 
build and carry on the same” according to certain regulations prescribed 
in the act. 

In 1804, the Court of Buncombe County ordered that the 3,000 
acres of land be granted to Phillip Sitton for the iron works which he 
was operating on what is now the Forge Mountain in Henderson County. 

The establishing of this Iron Works was one of the most important 
contributions made to development of this section. Iron mined from 
this place, some on the side of the mountain where the Sittons lived, 
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and other obtained on the Boyleston side, then hauled over the roof-like 
ascent and downward pitch of Forge Mountain, was manufactured under 
the direction of Phillip Sitton, much of it by his own hands. 


The early settlers, from the loops and bars made at this forge, were 
furnished with tools of every description to aid them in taming the 
wilderness and adding refinements to their primitive mode of living. 
Work at the Sitton Forge was continued up to the time of the Civil War, 
and during its last days, bushwhackers who infested the deep mountain 
coves almost succeeded in their effort to wreck vengeance on its owner. 
Coming to his home near dinner time one day, they demanded food of 
Phillip Sitton, and when it had been prepared and they had consumed 
it, they attacked their host, injuring and leaving him for dead. He 
recovered from the wounds and lived several years. He, with many 
members of his family, are buried on a hill overlooking the site of his 
old catalan forge which had been operated by a water trompe on Mills 
River. Near where a footlog crosses the stream, charcoal and blackened 
debris are an indication of where the Sitton Iron Works once stood. 


Across the road from the iron works, Mathew Gillespie, one of a 
family which had come from Pennsylvania, through Gillespie’s Gap to 
Western North Carolina, set down his forge and anvil, and there on 
Shooting Branch began manufacture of the long rifles which later won 
such fame. He was aided in this work by his three sons, Harvey, Phillip 
and Wilson, who continued to make guns there until after the Civil War. 
More than one man from this county rested his chances of defense and 
personal safety in that conflict on the sure aim and safe fire of a trusty 
gun fashioned on the anvil of his neighbors, the Gillespie family. 


Matthew Gillespie married Elizabeth, a daughter of Phillip Sitton; 
one of his sons married Mary, the daughter of Jeremiah and Margaret 
Taylor. Another member of the family married Winifred Bradley, 
whose father operated the Iron Works at Bradley Creek, further up on 
Mills River. 


Jesse Rickman, whose old home place, Sycamore, adjoined the lands 
of Sitton on Mills River, was born in Charles. City County, Va., May 2, 
1770, the youngest child of Dr. William Rickman. His father, who for 
a long time maintained his office in the Masonic Hall at Williamsburg, 
was director of hospitals, both Continental and for the State of Virginia, 
during the Revolutionary War, until he submitted his resignation to the 
Congress in Philadelphia in 1780. 


The family were from a long line of Quaker ancestors, many of whom 
were ministers, several of the women belonging to the sisterhood of 
nurses established by that sect in various sections of England. Dr. 
Rickman had served with English troops during the French and Indian 
wars, and at the time he was proposed as director of hospitals, there was 
opposition by some members of Congress on the grounds that he might 
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be a sympathizer of the English cause. He was also known as “Rick- 
man, the Quaker.” 

Jesse Rickman came to North Carolina shortly after his father’s 
death and served with American troops in the Wilmington District in 
1783 and 1784. On Jan. 10, 1791, he married Mary, a daughter of 
Martin and Ann Trantham, whose home on Potts Creek was in the 
Jersey Settlement of Rowan County. During those years, there was a 
large and active body of Quakers in Eastern North Carolina, as is 
evidenced in reports of their Monthly Meetings in Hinshaw’s Quaker 
Genealogy. There are many evidences that Jesse Rickman had some 
affiliation with this group of people during his early years in North 
Carolina, though it seems doubtful that this continued actively after his 
marriage. 

A daughter of Jesse and Mary Rickman, the youngest child, died in 
1832, and by her request was buried on the hillside above the home,— 
this being the first grave in the family burial plot at Sycamore, where 
members of six generations, together with other early residents of the 
community are now sleeping. 


Mary Trantham Rickman died in 1836, and the next year Jesse was 
married to Rhoda Gadd, a widow of Rutherford County, whose mother, 
Stacey Taylor, had been a daughter of Elijah Williamson on Mud Creek. 

On April 14, 1860, when the church congregation at Mills River held 
its regular service, resolutions constituting a memorial to Jesse Rickman, 
who had donated the site where their building stood, were duly entered 
in the Minute Record. 


At the time of his death, Jesse Rickman had been living for more 
than forty five years at the old home place, Sycamore, on the south 
prong of upper Mills River. Prior to that, he had conveyed a portion 
of his lands to his son Martin, with whom he made his home. The 
north side of his farm he had given to his daughter Margaret, commonly 
called Peggy, and her husband, Jeremiah Taylor, a Baptist preacher. 
Aunt Peggy was known throughout the community as an obstetrical 
doctor, who numbered her patients by the hundreds. 

Families were large in early days, often eighteen and twenty children 
crowded into one cabin, with a room added now and then to take care of 
the yearly increase. Few of those born in pioneer times here in the 
mountains knew any other ministration than that of some neighbor 
woman, and most of the youngsters were healthy, knowing little of 
illness. 

The larger part of the folk did their own doctoring; many a woman 
was not only physician but surgeon for her family. There were occa- 
sions, with the many wounds and accidents sure to occur in large fami- 
lies, when the skill of a surgeon must be combined with cunning fingers 
and ingenuity that could devise instruments and supplies from whatever 
was at hand in setting bones and sewing up wounds. The finger cut 
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off by a glancing axe was fastened in place, bound with court plaster, 
and wrapped firmly until it grew back. A nose or lip cut by accident 
was stitched with good strong thread, bound and held rigid until it 
healed. : 

Any one who was so inclined, in early times, might practice medicine, 
since no examination and no license were required. When disease now 
and then came, the person gifted with a knowledge of herbs,—the ‘yarb’ 
doctor,—was called in to concoct teas and brews. Until within fairly 
recent years, there still lived on Point Lookout a Mrs. Lamb who was 
noted as an herb doctor. Many of the remedies used by these persons 
were handed down from much earlier times, and some had even been 
learned of the Indians. 


Teas were made of burdock, pennyroyal, sassafras,—it was common- 
ly called sassafack,—catnip and spicewood. Mullein was a remedy used 
for man, horse and cattle, and horse radish or lye poultices were con- 
sidered the most efficacious treatment for bruises, risings and rheuma- 
tism. 


The farm that boasted a “slippery ellum” had a storehouse of medical 
supplies for families who would travel miles to dig the roots in times of 
sickness. At the old Rickman place on Mills River, the elm which 
served this purpose grew on a little hill above the fish pond,—its spread- 
ing limbs furnishing shade for the spring. Around its roots, the ground 
rarely ever failed to show signs of recent disturbance, so frequently did 
some one come for a supply of it. 

Lady slipper was used for nervousness, and butterfly root,—the 
asclepias plant,—produced heavy sweats in cases of fever. Dittany tea, 
balm of Gilead or pine buds, steeped in whiskey, were used for colds 
and pulmonary troubles. Boneset and wild cherry were standard treat- 
ment for most any ill; lion’s tongue or pippsissewa was a tonic brew, 
and tea of arbutus gave relief for kidney troubles. 

Tansy water quieted nerves and headaches; ground ivy and Seneca 
snake root were sure cure for hives; spikenard was valued as a remedy 
for many ailments, while seed of Jerusalem oak, made into candy, was a 
never-failing treatment for wormy children. Sulphur and molasses was 
a standard specific used by young and old to thin the blood in spring 
when a tonic was needed. 

A common treatment for many of the more serious diseases of man 
and horse, as in days of Shakespeare in England, was some form of 
blood letting. Every person who ministered to the ailing carried one 
or more lancets,—knows as phlemes or phlebotomies,—for piercing veins, 
—and in emergencies the blade of a knife was sometimes pressed into 
use. Many old records mention the thumb lancet carried by early sol- 
diers, even before the Revolutionary War. Old graves near one of the 
mountain roads, opened just before the Civil War, yielded specimens of 
these which had withstood the rust of a hundred years. 
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A less sanguinary method of reducing the blood supply was by the 
application of leeches which were allowed to remain until a sufficient 
amount had been withdrawn. “Cupping” was still another method of 
accomplishing the desired result. A small glass was used for this, and 
when a piece of paper burned in it had created a vacuum, it was placed 
on the temple where its suction would draw blood. A scarifying knife, 
in some cases was used to abrade the skin, before the cup was applied. 


Much as one may be tempted to smile at some of the old remedies 
and teas of herbs concocted by the early dames, it is well to recall the 
comparatively brief history of modern medicine and the not-far-distant 
days when this science and magic were twin mysteries of the world. 


The rarest wild plants known to students of natural science flourish 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, the meadows and swamps along its 
streams,—among them more than eight hundred drug plants. Eighty 
per cent of the supply of crude drugs for the United States comes from 
North Carolina, and of this, three fourths is gathered in the western 
part of the state. Botanists, recognizing the wealth of this Highland 
medicine chest, as early as 1776, began coming here; thousands of 
specimens were collected and shipped to various parts of Europe,—for 
some of the plants which flourish in wide areas over these mountain sides 
are found nowhere else in the world. 


Her knowledge of the old remedies made from herbs and shrubs 
which grew in the mountains around her old home place at Mills River 
made Aunt Peggy Taylor a very useful woman in that settlement. 


John Taylor, the father of Jeremiah, about the time the first settlers 
came to the Forge Mountain section, had gone further up North Mills 
River, and started a clearing there in what was then unbroken forest 
land, at the site where the Recreational Area has in late years been 
developed. The first building, where the ranger’s house now stands, 
was probably a very small log cabin which was added to more than once 
in later years. The large house which occupied that site at the time the 
Pisgah National Forest acquired the lands had been of logs, later 
weather boarded,—its chimney bore the date 1834. 


Records taken from the family Bible of Jesse Rickman, which has 
since been destroyed by fire: 

Jesse Rickman, born May 2, 1770, died March 10, 1860. 

Mary Trantham Rickman, born Dec. 5, 1771, died Feb. 21, 1837. 
Married in Rowan County, Jan. 10, 1791. 

Their children were: 

Nancy, born April 20, 1792. Married Joseph Reed, a son of Eldad 
Reed, of Fairview. Moved to Illinois, and is buried there. 

John, born April 20, 1795. Married a daughter of Joshua Whitaker 
of Fairview. In later life, moved to Iowa, leaving descendants in West- 
ern North Carolina. 
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Michael, born April 5, 1797. Went to Missouri. — : 

Martin, born Oct. 11, 1799. Married Sarah Williams of Fairview 
and lived on the home place, Sycamore. } 

Robert and | : evi 

Martha, born November 16, 1801. | 

Jesse Wilburn, born Jan. 7, 1805. Went to Missouni, later to Cali- 
fornia, where he has descendants today. 

Rebecca, born Oct. 18; 1808. Married Wilson Sitton. 

Merit, married Sarah Sitton, went to Macon County and is buried 

at Cowee, and | 
Miles. These twins were born August 16, 1812. 

Mary, born August 14, 1810. No further record of her. 

Margaret, born April 27, 1815. Married Jeremiah Taylor. Lived 
at Sycamore and is buried in the Whitaker graveyard, near old home 
place. : 

Naomi, born August 30, 1816, died 1832. 

Martin Rickman, who was born in 1799, died 1868. Married Sept. 
10, 1820, Sarah Williams, a daughter of John and Polly Ashworth Wil- 
liams of Fairview, born Feb. 9, 1801, died July 15, 1848. 


Their children were: 


~ John Rickman, born June 5, 1821. 

Jesse Harrison, born May 21, 1823. Moved to Georgia. 

Alfred, born June 28, 1825, died as an infant. 

Mary A., born April 28, 1827. Married her cousin, Jesse Wilburn 
Rickman, lived in Macon County. 

Nimrod Wilburn, April 28, 1829. 

David W., born May 3, 1831. | 

Thomas S., born October 2, 1833, died as an infant. 

Nancy O., May 7, 1827. Married John Edmundson. 

Caleb A., born August 2, 1839. 

Martin Lafayette, born Jan. 9, 1842. 

Joseph W., born Feb. 26, 1846. Buried at Sycamore. 

Of the sons of Martin Rickman, John, Jesse, Nimrod Wilburn, David, 
Caleb, Martin and Joseph were soldiers with Confederate troops in 
the Civil War. John and Jesse returned and lived for many years 
afterward. Joseph died a short time after he was discharged from 
service. Nimrod Wilburn, David, Caleb and Martin died in battle, 
location of their burial places being unknown. 

Jesse Rickman with his wife, Mary, (1), and wife, Rhoda Gadd, (2), 
are buried at Sycamore on south Mills River. His children, Rebecca 
Sitton, and her husband, Wilson, Martin Rickman and wife, Sarah 
Williams, and their son, John Rickman and members of his family, 
among them, Mary Rickman Smathers, her husband, John W. Smath- 
ers, and infant sons, as well as many other descendants are buried in 
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the graveyard which is situated just above the site of the Jesse Rickman 
first house at Sycamore. 

Among the Germans who came with the first colonists to Western 
North Carolina was Ben Hyder, who located in Rutherford County in 
1778. There were three sons in his family, one of whom went to Geor- 
gia, another founded his homestead in Tennessee, and the other, Robert, 
remained at the original family place in Rutherford County, where he 
reared a large number of children. The oldest of his sons moved over 
into the Blue Ridge section and was the forebear of the present large 
Hyder connection in this county. 

William Hill, in 1702, left his home in Scotland, came to Virginia and 
spent several years there. In 1726, he moved to what was then Anson 
County, North Carolina, bringing with him his wife and two sons, 
Robert and Jonathan. During the span of his life time, the site of his 
residence was in, successively, Mecklenburg County, then Tryon, and 
in 1779, became Rutherford. 


Robert Hill, one of his sons, married Margaret Johnson of the same 
neighborhood. Their fourth son, John Hill, was born July 25, 1788, in 
Rutherford County, and married Sarah Wheeler of Cathey’s Creek in 
1808. They moved to the Reedy Patch section of what is now Hender- 
son County, where they spent the remainder of their lives, and are buried 
near the old home site. They reared twenty children, and have a large 
number of descendants throughout this and adjoining States. 


The Hill-Hyder families began the custom several years ago of hav- 
ing annual reunions, and through this means, are gathering records of 
various branches descended from Ben Hyder and William Hill. 

There seems to have been at least two distinct families of Jones, who 
lived in the area now covered by Henderson County since about 1800. 
Some among the many citizens of that name now living here are de- 
scended from these pioneers, while there must have been others who 
moved here later. 

James Manning Jones was a Welshman who came from Virginia 
about 1800 and settled near the present Dana Section. He had three 
sons, Wiley, George and William. 

The family in the Green River section are descendants of Robert 
Jones, a son of William Jones who lived at the Ridge. Robert with his 
wife and many members of his branch of the Jones family are buried 
at Upward, in the Jones graveyard. This old place, near an Indian 
path leading from Green River, has many graves which tradition says 
contain remains of Red Men who died in early days after white settlers 
came to what is now Henderson County. 

Wiley Jones lived near the old Mud Creek church and was active in 
that organization. ‘The deed to the church grounds, located on the 
bank of the Old State Road, made by Charles Baring in 1846, names 
him as one of the trustees. His son Pinckney lived near there, and 
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another, J. S. Jones, whose home was at Flat Rock, was a county 
official of Henderson for many years. 

Another family of this name were descended from Aaron Jones, an 
Englishman who came to Rockingham about 1800 where he married a 
Mrs. Walker and made his home there. One of his sons, John Jones, 
came to Mills River, obtained a grant for over a thousand acres and 
built his home in the valley near Jeffress Heights. During the troubled 
days when the Indians were proving such a menace to the early settlers, 
John Jones was a victim of one of their raiding parties. While sitting 
in his yard one day, he was killed by an arrow fired from ambush. 

There is an old tradition that there was an Indian mound near his 
home and that the Indians often came there to search for gold. Near 
this, there were often found arrowheads and other relics of their occupa- 
tion of this place. A slave working about the place at one time found 
an old stone hammer and the bowl which Indian women had used for 
grinding their corn. 

James Walker Jones, a brother of John, built his house not far away 
and there raised his family. Of his three sons, William was killed at the 
battle. of Harper’s Ferry, George Washington also lost his life in action, 
and “Bud” was wounded. Later his family were able to trace him to 
a hospital, but from there nothing further ever could be learned of his 
fate. ; 


Mrs. Lou Johnson, wife of one of the county’s Confederate veterans, 
P. P. Johnson, and two others of J. W. Jones’ daughters made their 
home in Hendersonville. 

About the close of the Revolution, John and Jeremiah Osborne, 
accompanied by their father, (and whether his name was John or 
Jeremiah has never been quite established) came into this section on a 
hunting trip, and to see what manner of country lay over the mountain 
crest. The father, it is said, returned to his home in Virginia, but the 
two sons decided to cast their lot with those who were here to tame the 
new country. 

Jeremiah, in 1792, married Anne Blythe, and John married Jane 
Claypoole. Both acquired land and moved to the French Broad Valley, 
near the present community of Horse Shoe. The houses they built 
were close together, and the one built by Jeremiah Osborne is still stand- 
ing, remodelled and repaired more than one time. 

Champion, a son of Jeremiah Osborne, was killed in the Civil War, 
as were two of the pioneer’s grandsons. He had ten other children who 
married among families of the valley, and they have many descendants 
here today. 

John Osborne, after living near his brother Jeremiah for a while, 
then moved to Georgia, and never returned to North Carolina. Jeremiah, 
his son, settled in what later became Transylvania County, and was 
the ancestor of that branch of the family. Newman, another son of 
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John-and Jane, married a'daughter of Henry Grady. who lived at that 
time at what is now known as the Ladson farm. David Merrill, writing 
to his family in Buncombe County, in 1856, from Dallas County, Texas, 
said: : | te Ne ; a 

“Newman Osborne and Elija Case are in this country * * * New- 
man Osborne, formerly from French Broad or Mud Creek is in this 
country and was in the storm when struck him it knocked him down 
and while he was down the wind blew a large framed house over him 
and broke no bones. The wind blew a large oak rail through a very 
fine horse of Osborne’s.” as th | 

One daughter of John Osborne married John Drake, and another 
George Allen of the Ebenezer section in Henderson County. His other 
sons went to Georgia. © on : 

The Osborne family, with that of Henry Grady, were active members 
of Old French Broad Church, from the time they came to this section. 

The Burgins, living close to the Osborne family, intermarried with 
them until the relationship is very close,—as it has been since before 
the Revolutionary War. ) 


The Burgins had settled first in what is now McDowell County, and 
Jesse was the first to come to Mills River. T. L., one of his sons, married 
a daughter of John Osborne before the Civil War, and lived on a farm 
adjoining his father. There he reared two sons, Joseph H., and Thomas 
Lee. | 


T. L., during the Civil War, perhaps in its very last days, became 
ill and undertook to make his way back home. He managed the trip 
as far as “Aunt Eliza” Clayton’s, and when he reached her house, she 
furnished a horse and carried him to his own place, where he died in 
1865. foe Pr ie 

The Brittain family, two brothers named Samuel and James, came 
from Wales. James; who was a Colonel in the Revolutionary War, 
settled in Buncombe County, where his home was in the Mills River 
section. Colonial Records show that in 1788, he filed a petition with the 
government stating that George Killon had entered on his lands while 
he was absent in the army, and was claiming to own them,—and asking 
that the Killon claim be set aside. 

There is nothing to indicate where this land was located or whether 
Brittain finally received a grant for it, but he did own a large boundary 
extending from Mills River to Boyleston Creek and on this he made his 
home and reared his family. The old homestead stood near the river, 
and a plot was set aside on a knoll near it for a burial ground. At this 
place, afterward known as the Mrs. Belle Jones place, Col. James Brit- 
tain is buried, with his two wives and some of his children. 

The original Brittain home place covered what in later years has 
been known as the lands of J. T. Davenport, Dr. S. E. Greenwood, 
H. S. Jones, O. E. Corpening, Mrs. Belle Jones, G. M. Brittain, the old 
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school house, Presbyterian Manse property and all the Posey tracts. 

When the War of 1812 became a menace against which the men of 
these mountains arose and armed, Philip Brittain went: with American 
troops and was made a General before its close. His wife, or one ue 
them, was a grand daughter of William Mills. 


Another son of Col. James Brittain married a daughter aii amen 
Clayton, and there are many of their descendants eee In che hear 
vicinity of the original old home place. 3 


Col. Brittain, shortly after Buncombe County was created and the 
town site laid out, bought property there from John Burton, during the 
period when the present city of Asheville was known as Mortistowit In 
1798, he purchased a tract on Mills River from James Stringfield, Jr., 
and 100 acres from James Boidstone, as the name is spelled on the 
record of Deeds in Buncombe County. 


_ Little is known in Henderson County of this family who for a few 
years lived in Mills River valley, among the early settlers there. Their 
lands lay on a stream which today is known as Boyleston Creek. Some 
historians say this name originally was Boydsteen, and there is nothing 
in the records which settles definitely which it really was. 


Price’s History of Holston Methodism gives what is almost the only 
known account of this family, in connection with a sketch of other 
pioneer settlers: 


“John Stringfield, father of Rev. Thomas Stringfield, entered the 
Revolutionary War at the age of fourteen years, under Col. Brittain, 
and in Brittain’s company were James Boyleston and four sons; String- 
field became intimate with the young Boylestons and visited ee home 
on Boyleston Creek, and after the war married Sarah Boyleston. He 
first settled in what is still Burke County, but in a few years moved to 
Buncombe, (now Henderson) near his wife’s relatives on Boyleston 
Creek in the Mills River section and located a land warrant, but finding 
that an older grant claimed his land, he moved to Kentucky.” 


Most of the first settlers entered the territory embraced within Hen- 
derson County by Hickory Nut Gap,—which was then called Shelton’s 
Gap,—by Mills Gap, the old Indian path through Saluda Gap, and 
through Howard’s Gap to the Green River section, but there were others 
who must have come by way of Little River over a route from South 
Carolina. As early as 1800, there are records of travellers passing the 
vicinity of Caesar’s Head, through Douthat’s Gap in Greenville District. 
The Little River Road, which comes into the State road near Flat Rock 
post office was a much travelled highway at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. | 

_ The Nichols and Rhodes families of Mills River valley were from 
below Jones Gap, (Douthat’s Gap), and Andrew Miller whose first 
home in North Carolina was near the present site of Brevard, seems 
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to have come there with his family before the Revolutionary War was 
finally over. 

Miller was born in Ireland in 1750, and came to America when about 
three years old. He spent the early years of his life in Pennsylvania,— 
and there is no authentic record of the date when he came to North 
Carolina, of his first marriage or the name of his wife, other than Eliza- 
beth. They had five daughters, one of whom married a Deaver,—no 
record of the others has been found. 

Miller, at the early age of twenty, apparently was taking an active 
interest in political affairs; among old letters written by him are some 
addressed to Thomas Burke concerning the manner of governing the 
colonies. During the Revolution, Miller served with Gen. Francis 
Marion in many battles in South Carolina, and was at King’s Mountain. 
Shortly after the war ended,—unless he came here earlier than that,— 
he was in North Carolina, and after the Hopewell Treaty, obtained a 
grant for more than three thousand acres of land on the waters of French 
Broad River. Whether any part of this was land which he had occupied 
under some claim previous to 1785 has never been established. 

The Cherokee Indians seem to have accepted Miller as a friend, for 
it is said that they blazoned their mark on his forehead, indicating that 
he was a paleface who could be trusted, and that two women of his 
family were similarly honored. The Indians, when he was making ready 
to cross over French Broad River, assisted him in constructing a raft 
of logs, and later when he built the first log bridge over the stream, they 
again gave a helping hand. This first bridging of the French Broad 
River was some distance from the present crossing at King’s Bridge; 
it was near the Ladson house and close to where the original old French 
Broad Church was erected. One end of the bridge was anchored on a 
natural abutment of rock which still remains there in the river. 


From the little that is known, it appears that Miller’s first wife died 
during or shortly after the close of the war. Among his closest friends 
were Peter Branks and his wife, of Morganton. Peter died in 1777, and 
hostile Indians, a short time after, surrounded the house where his 
widow lived, scalped her and left her for dead. Miller led the band of 
avengers who followed and captured the savages. A few years later, 
he married the widow of his friend, and she came with him to the house 
on French Broad River. About 1802, he built the old house still stand- 
ing and in good condition, not far from the present Haywood Road, on 
the route leading to Horse Shoe, where he lived. 


John, a son of this couple, was for several years Clerk of the Court 
in Buncombe County, and was one of the commissioners appointed to 
lay off the site for a town when first efforts were being made to decide 
its location. His son, W. D. Miller, was a captain in the Civil War, the 
father of William L., Thomas B., Mrs. Cornelia Nichols, Mrs. Louise 
M, Hurt and other children, 
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There is a tradition that shortly after Buncombe County was estab- 
lished and while the town of Asheville was still called Morristown 
hostile Indians were preparing to make an attack on it, and that Miller, 
learning through some source of their plans, organized a company which 
drove off the invaders and saved the people living there. 


Andrew Miller must have been the first person to be buried in the 
old church yard at French Broad Baptist Church. He died in 1808, 
and his grave with that of his wife Rebecca and a grand child are still 
well marked. They are on a little knoll looking out over the valley not 
far from where he built his first bridge across the river. 


Another family of Millers, in no way related to Andrew Miller, came 
here about the same date. James Miller was born October 22, 1755, in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, and from there went to York 
County, South Carolina, where he enlisted as a soldier of the Revolution- 
ary War. After the war, he went to Tennessee for a time, and then 
moved into what is now Henderson County. He owned lands in the 
Clear Creek section near Ebenezer Church; one of his descendants, 
Andrew Miller, was for years a merchant in Hendersonville, and a part- 
ner of Mark Patton. He later went to Greenville, 5S. C., and this family 
has little, if any representation here now. 


William Posey moved from Henry County, Va., to Cane Creek 
about 1785. He was of a family which had come to America with 
Lord Baltimore’s colonists. 


Benjamin, one of his three sons, married Rachel, the second daughter 
of Elijah Williamson, in 1802, and they settled in the Mills River Valley, 
where their ten children formed the Posey family of Henderson County. 


Humphrey, another son, was one of the most remarkable men of 
his day. Born Jan. 12, 1780, he moved to Cane Creek, in what was 
then Burke County, when he was five years old. His mother was a 
devout, well read woman, who taught him the alphabet, and it is said 
that by the time he was seven years old, he had read the New Testament 
through more than once. He began teaching school, when he was sev- 
enteen years old, in what he always referred to as “Old Fields” schools 
in Greenville District, South Carolina, and all during the time he pursued 
his own studies assiduously. He was a man of more than ordinary 
size, fair, with clear blue eyes, dignified and commanding in appear- 
ance, even during early life. 

On January 28, 1800, while teaching in Union District, S$. C., he 
married Miss Lettice Jolley, There, though his wife was not a Baptist, 
he united with a church of that denomination, and was baptized June 
11, 1802. The church in Union granted him a license to preach during 
the following year. 

Failing health forced him to change climate, and he returned to Bun- 
combe County in 1804, where in that same year, he preached his first 
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sermon, thus entering upon his active career of preaching and teaching 
in Western North Carolnia. 

“In 1805, I commenced preaching of evenings in a destitute settle- 
ment near where I was teaching a school on Cane Creek. Brother 
James Whittaker and myself drew up Articles of Faith as we could not 
find any in the country, and we collected all the members intending to 
be in the constitution and examined them on the Articles. All being 
agreed a presbytery was invited to attend. The presbytery was pleased 
with our Articles of faith and so the church was organized. Two of the 
members were at the same time ordained to the deacon’s office and I 
was ordained to the work of the ministry. At the next meeting I baptized 
four professed believers and the work of the Lord continued for a length 
of time. Some were received for baptism at almost every meeting.” 

Among the charter members of this early organization were Elijah 
Williamson, Jesse Rickman and his wife, Mary, who lived in the section 
which later became Henderson County. It seems probable that Jesse 
Rickman was one of the two deacons ordained, and James Whittaker 
possibly the other. 


Humphrey Posey, in addition to his work at Cane Creek, and assist- 
ed by James Whittaker, also established a church at Locust Old Field, 
which was a land mark of Indian days near ‘Canton. Old records show 
that Posey also preached at Bill’s Creek Church in Rutherford County 
during the same period he was carrying on work at the other two places. 

He was appointed in 1817 to take charge of work among the Chero- 
kee Indians in Western North Carolina and the upper part of Georgia. 
One of the mission schools was on the site of the old Natchez town, on 
the north side of Hiawassee River in Cherokee County. It had been 
established at the insistence of Currehee Dick, a prominent mixed 
blooded chief, and one of its earlier principals had translated the New 
Testament into the Cherokee language. Founded on the beginning 
which was there when he went, Humphrey Posey, through his teaching, 
played a wonderful part in improving and educating the people, and 
the place, known as the “Mission School’, is still outstanding in the 
mountains. 


Posey, in later years, moved to Georgia, and there his first wife died 
on June 22, 1842. Two years later he married Mrs. Jane Stokes of 
Newnan and made his residence in that town until his death on Decem- 
ber 22, 1846. 

Peter and Thomas Stradley were two brothers who had fought at 
the Battle of Waterloo, coming to Western North Carolina shortly after- 
ward. Thomas settled in the Beaverdam section of Buncombe County 
while Peter came to the Flat Rock settlement. He was a good citizen, 
active in everything which promised advancement of the little colony 
and his church. The present generation of citizens includes but few of 
his descendants remaining in Henderson County. 
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Closely associated with the Stradleys were the Barnetts who had 
come to the Crab Creek settlement from Edgefield, S. C. There have 
been several intermarriages between succeeding generations of the two 
families. 

One of the earliest Baptist preachers known in the western part of 
the state was Rev. Joel Blackwell. His name is kept alive through 
records of the churches where he preached, but much of his family 
history and early life has been lost in uncertainty. 

Tradition says that he, with his brother John, came by horseback 
from Pennsylvania to preach in Western North Carolina, arriving about 
the time the Revolutionary War began, so that whatever plans they 
might have made to return north were rendered impossible by the dan- 
gers of travel. Both remained, and served with American troops; John 
married and continued to live here for many years, but removed to 
Georgia some time before his death. 

Joel Blackwell was a member of the Baptist Church at Green River 
in Rutherford County, which church was one of the constituent members 
of the Broad River Association. This old Broad River Association was 
organized at Sandy Run, Rutherford, (now Cleveland County) in 1800 
and covered an area of about three thousand square miles in North and 
South Carolina. Its membership included old French Broad Baptist 
Church in what is now Henderson County. Rev. Mr. Blackwell con- 
tinued an active member of the Baptist Church until about 1835, and 
preached all through this part of the state. Old deeds now of record 
in Rutherford County, by reference to his lands, show that he owned 
property on the south fork of White Oak Creek as early as 1786. This 
stream is located near the present Mill Springs,—and it is said that at 
a later period Blackwell moved to the section known as Big Hungry in 
Henderson County. 


Land conveyances in Rutherford County indicate that he had at 
least three sons, Joe, Jr., David and Charles, and through them is the 
ancestor of a large part of the Blackwell connection in Henderson and 
adjoining counties. 

There is no definite date of the death of Blackwell, but the Census 
of 1790 lists him as the head of a family of two females, living in Ruth- 
erford County, in Company 2, and the History of the Broad River As- 
sociation contains a statement that he was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War. 

It was said of him that his style of manner of preaching was of the 
sing-song character. He was a strong, heavy built man with pleasant 
and affable manner, and altho not an able preacher, yet he was devoutly 
pious and made a wonderful contribution to the time in which he lived. 
He died sometime during 1839, and until within recent times, nothing 
could be learned of where he was buried. Through old traditions and 
historical data handed down by word of mouth, it now seems a proven 
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fact that he is buried in the Jones graveyard, at Upward, in a grave 
which is unmarked. The location of his burial place was pointed out 
by Dr. Levi Jones, a member of the family from whom the graveyard 
takes its name, at a time when the old gentleman had passed his nine- 
tieth birthday. He related his recollections of being there with his 
mother when he was a small lad, when old “preacher Joel Blackwell, 
who had been a Revolutionary soldier” was buried, and a salute had 
been fired across his grave. 

Lt. Charles McLean was an officer in the Revolution, and while he 
had descendants about the early settlers, little seems known of his 
record. A son, Charles McLean, was born in Western North Carolina 
in 1775, served in the War of 1812 and died in 1833. A daughter, 
Lucinda, married Richard Morris and settled on Mills River. He was 
descended from John Morris who had served in the Revolution in Vir- 
ginia. A son of this couple, W. G. B. Morris, was a young school boy 
when the Civil War began. He enlisted and was captured at Cumber- 
land Gap, from where he was sent, with other prisoners, to Johnson’s 
Island on Lake Erie; there he spent the time of his imprisonment in 
study. Capt. Morris, for many years after the war, was a leader among 
the school teachers in Henderson County. 

Hezekiah and Nathan Drake, the sons of Leander Drake, came from 
Mecklenburg County to the Crab Creek section about 1804. It was 
from these two that there descended the large Drake families throughout 
Henderson County. 


Hezekiah Drake had one daughter who married a Shipman, and 
four sons, James, John, Thomas and Mack. James married Kezia 
Champion, whose family had come here from Tennessee, and their child- 
ren were Sarah, who married a Buckner, Kimzey, Martha, who also 
married a Buckner, William, Richard, Fidelia, Mary, James, Leander 
and Nathan. 


The first Nathan Drake married a daughter of John Osborne of 
Mills River. 

Charles McDowell received one of the very earliest grants for land 
in what later became Henderson County, a part of which was a tract 
near Fletcher. McDowell himself continued to live at his home in Burke 
County, but a son, Athan A. McDowell, came to Western North Caro- 
lina and built a house which he intended for his home. His wife, who 
had been a Miss Gordon of Burke, chose to live in her native locality, 
so the house stood unoccupied until their son Charles reached the age 
where he was ready to establish a place for himself. He came to the 
farm at Fletcher and took over its management from tenants; after his 
marriage to Miss Emmeline Jones, he reared his family at the place. 

Louise Harper, a sister of Charles McDowell, was given the farm 
long since known as Rugby Grange, the Westfeldt place, at the time of 
her marriage, but sold it shortly afterward. 
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Travellers by stage coach over the old State road through Saluda 
Gap, for many years welcomed the opportunity to stop over night or 
for a meal at Oakland, the old Davis place at the foot of the mountain. 
There, at the hospitable house kept by John Davis and his wife, 
Serepta, many summer people found entertainment, and it was to this 
place that Robert Branks Vance was carried, when he had been mor- 
tally wounded in the duel with Samuel Carson at the State line. 

John Davis was born Dec. 20, 1781, near Wytheville, Va., of Welsh 
parents. He spent his early life in Tennessee, later going to Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. When the War of 1812 began, Davis enlisted in Gen. 
Jackson’s army under the command of Col. Coffee, of ‘Tennessee troops. 
He was later promoted to the rank of Sergeant Major, and served until 
the war closed. 


He went to South Carolina, after he was discharged, and started a 
mercantile business at Merrittsville. There he married Serepta Merritt 
and moved near the present town of Flat Rock. About 1830, he sold 
the place to Judge Mitchell King, and built the large brick house further 
south on the road, which he called Oakland, and there he reared his 
family of ten children. 


Col. Davis was a progressive and enterprising citizen, always ready 
to lend his services in the furtherance of anything which was to the 
interest of the county. When a vote of the people was required to 
settle where the county seat should be located, after Henderson County 
had been created, John Davis was named as one of the committee ap- 
pointed to procure by donation or otherwise, not less than fifty acres of 
land within a mile of the location chosen by the electorate as a town 
site. It was the selection and subsequent action of this committee that 
laid out and established the streets, public buildings, and lots of the 
town at its present situation. He and his wife are buried in the old 
graveyard at Oakland. 

Of the sons of John and Serepta Davis, James Merritt, born in 1827, 
was the father of Mrs. J. M. Waldrop and Mrs. Clyde Ray. He was a 
Lieutenant in the 56th N. C., Ransom’s Brigade, in the Civil War, and 
afterward, about 1880, he went to Texas, where he spent the rest of 
his life. 

Sarah Ann Davis married John Goodwin, lived to be ninety six years 
old, and is buried in the graveyard at Oakland. 

Susan Jane married Davis Hodges and lived in Greenville County; 
Julia F. married Ben F. Posey and for years they kept the Poinsett 
House which had been built near the rock basin over the spring bearing 
his name,—Poinsett Spring. The Poseys, after the Civil War, moved 
to Henderson County, where he built the rock house known for years 
as the Hyman Place, near Patton Memorial Hospital. 

John B. Davis lived in Spartanburg, where he married a daughter of 
William Walker, the author of the old Christian Harmony, and who 
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taught singing schools throughout the south. 

William Thomas Davis, who is buried at Oakland, married Sarah 
Goodwin. 

Charles F. Davis went to Tennessee and was never associated with 
Henderson County; his brother Warren died during the Civil War. 

Miss Elmina Davis stayed on at the old home place for years, and 
was known far and wide as “Miss Ella.” She was famed for her 
wonderful hospitality. Later in life she married the husband of her 
deceased sister, Ben F. Posey, and after his death, she spent many years 
with her niece, Mrs. Ella Davis Ray at Waynesville. She later returned 
to the home of her brother, John, where she remained until her death in 
1916. She is also buried in the old graveyard at Oakland. 

Three brothers, Christopher, John and James Whitmire, came direct- 
ly from Germany some time before 1800, one settling in the section of 
Henderson County which is now Transylvania, while the other two went 
across the State line into upper South Carolina. So far as is known, 
these three men were the ancestors of the entire Whitmire family in. 
this country. 


Archibald Jordan was a soldier in the army of Virginia during the 
Revolutionary War, and after the surrender of Cornwallis, he came to 
North Carolina, and what later became Henderson County. Going on 
up the valley of French Broad, he acquired a tract of land, known in 
recent years as the Cooper farm, near the present town of Brevard, on 
which he made his home. He was accompanied to North Carolina by 
four sons, Robert, Joseph, Archie and Alex, together with a daughter, 
Sallie, who later married Reuben Johnson. Archibald Jordan, in lending 
his efforts toward developing the country around him, built the first 
bridge across the upper part of French Broad River,—whether at what 
is now known as Island Ford or Shuford’s bridge does not seem to be 
clearly established. A short while after he completed his work, he con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. 


Robert Jordan became one of the first Baptist preachers in Western 
North Carolina and did much in establishing the work of this denomi- 
nation all through the mountains. Through marriage into the Whitmire 
family, Rev. Robert Jordan was the great grand father of W. P. Whit- 
mire, long a citizen of Hendersonville. 

George Shuford came from Catawba County about 1800 and bought 
the place just below Shuford’s bridge where he made his home. Years 
before the Civil War, James Patton and Charles Moore of Asheville, 
with Thomas Miller of Henderson County, entered into a contract with 
Mr. Shuford, who was a millwright, to build a forge or furnace and mill - 
on Davidson’s River. The hammer used in this iron works was operated 
by a water trompe, and some of the ore was hauled from Boyleston 
Creek, while other was obtained from a nearby mine. This venture 
was later incorporated and known,as the Davidson River Iron Works. 
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The wares manufactured there contributed much in development of the 
country around it. When the Civil War began the Confederate Gov- 
ernment assumed charge of the plant, bringing experienced iron workers 
from Mills River, Bradley Creek and places further away, to manufac- 
ture guns and other armament for the southern army. ‘The works 
closed when the war ended, but reopened later, employing fifty or more 
men for several years. | 

George Shuford’s sons were Judge George Shuford, Asbury, Merri- 
man, Perry and Jason, and he had a daughter, Mary Ann, who later 
married Rev. Benj. King. 

James King, a son of Samuel, lived on French Broad River, where 
the bridge is known by his name. He had four sons, James, who lived 
near his homeplace, Elisha, Daniel and Benjamin. Elisha King was 
one of the Commissioners appointed by the Legislature to lay off the 
site for Hendersonville, when the county was organized. He was also 
chosen as the first clerk of the Court in Henderson. 


Daniel King had a grist mill on King’s creek, where the Rugby road 
now crosses the Haywood road, the dam being about opposite the old 
grave yard. It was from this that the old church derived its name, Mill 
Pond Church. 

Benjamin King married Mary Ann Shuford, and they were charter 
members of the First Baptist Church organized in Hendersonville in 
1844,—he being elected the first clerk of this body. When the church 
bought a site for its first building, in 1848, King was named as one of 
the trustees. He continued to make his home on the road near King’s 
Bridge and there he and a slave, Josh, made the brick which was used 
in the Mills River Academy when it was built. He was for several years 
the pastor of Mud Creek Baptist Church, and later moved to the 
western part of the state, where he continued to preach. 


Leah, a daughter of James King and his wife, Laodice Morgan, who 
had come from Rutherford County, married Henry Grady who came 
to Mills River from Virginia. Their home was at what is known now 
as the Ladson Farm. The Grady children attended school at Mills 
River Academy during the time Michael Francis taught there, between 
1820 and 1829. One of them married Newman Osborne, and in 1856 
was living in Texas. A son, William S. Grady, married Elizabeth Gar- 
trell, and this couple were the parents of Henry Woodfin Grady, noted 
as one of the south’s outstanding orators and leaders. Leah Grady is 
buried in the churchyard on the site where the first building of French 
Broad Baptist Church stood. 

The Woodfin family were living at Mills River as early as 1790. 
John and Thomas Woodfin were of the landed gentry in England, but 
attracted by life in the new country, came to Virginia in 1718. There, 
Rev. Samuel Woodfin, who lived to be a hundred and ten years old, was 
born in Powhatan County in 1722. He reared a very large family and 
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his descendants are scattered all over the south. One, Nicholas Woodfin, 
the records show, was a member of French Broad Baptist Church in 
1792, when he represented that organization at a meeting of Bethel 
Association held in South Carolina. 

Col. John Woodfin married Mary Grady, a sister of Henry, in Vir- 
ginia, and lived at Mills River. Many of their eleven children took very 
prominent parts in the affairs, both civic and religious, in Western North 
Carolina. Among them were Dr. Henry Woodfin of Franklin, Rev. 
Archibald and Rev. Frank, who was one time a presiding elder of the 
Methodist Church, George who remained on Boyleston, Marie who mar- 
ried a Ballenger of South Carolina, and Malinda, who married a Mat- 
thias. 

Nicholas W. Woodfin was born at the old home place on Mills River, 
January 29, 1810, where he began his life under conditions far from 
favorable. He attended school at Mills River under Michael Francis, 
later going to Asheville where it is said he helped carry brick and mortar 
for erection of the County Court House. 

He represented Buncombe County in the State Legislature for five 
terms, beginning in 1844. He became one of North Carolina’s most 
brilliant and astute lawyers. After the Civil War, when the gigantic 
frauds of the carpet baggers Littlefield and Swepson had involved the 
credit of the entire state, Nicholas Woodfin was one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Legislature to undertake efforts to salvage 
something from the wreck these men had wrought. During the attempt 
to settle the matter, he was called to London for negotiations. 


In his efforts to better farm conditions, he introduced orchard grass 
into this section and sought to encourage the raising of stock on a large 
scale,—and also a more extensive cultivation of sorghum. He was noted 
for his devotion to his family and parents during their life time. 


An interesting fact about Nicholas Woodfin is that after his school 
days at Mills River Academy, when he had read law and been admitted 
to the bar, his old teacher, Michael Francis, came to him as a student 
of law, pursued his studies, became solicitor of the district, and later 
taught a law class himself. 

The wife of Nicholas Woodfin was Miss Eliza Grace McDowell of 
Quaker Meadows. John Woodfin, born in 1818, married her sister, 
Maria McDowell, and lived in Asheville where he was also a brilliant 
lawyer. He was killed by Kirk’s men at Hot Springs in the fall of 1863. 

The family known in America as Reese came originally from Wales, 
—the name was then Rhys and they were early rulers of the country. 

Rev. David Reese, who was pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Southwark, Wales, came to America in 1700. His son, David, of Char- 
lotte was one of the signers of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Three sons, David, Col. William and Solomon Reese, later came to 
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Western North Carolina, where the Reese family of today represents 
their descendants. Col. William Reese lived on the Howard’s Gap Road 
near Fletcher, where the mill on his place was a well known land mark, 
and his home was a stopping place for early preachers travelling through 
this part of the State. A descendant, Mrs. Jos. Stroup, now owns a part 
of the ordiginal Reese place. 

A daughter of Solomon Reese, Mary, married Memory T. Justus 
of Hendersonville, and continued to reside here after the rest of the 
family had moved to Georgia. W.H. Justus, Mrs. C. Few, Mrs. J. P. 
Rickman, and Mrs. S. H. Williard, citizens of Hendersonville, were her 
children. 


Chapter 5 
The Pioneers Begin To Develop The Frontier 


=a eo COUNTY of Buncombe, formed in 1792 from lands 
pe taken from Burke and Rutherford, included that section of 
YESS North Carolina lying west of the Blue Ridge, south of the 

BEA} Toe River, and between the boundary lines of Tennessee, 
Georgia and South Carolina. This covered a stretch sixty miles wide, 
and more than a hundred and fifty miles wide,—its boundaries so far- 
reaching that it has often been called the State of Buncombe. From 
ratification of the act in 1792, until 1838, the history of this political 
sub-division is also the history of Henderson and Transylvania Counties. 


Prior to the survey of Joseph McDowell, Jr., in 1785, fixing a divid- 
ing line between Burke and Rutherford counties west from French 
Broad River to the Big Pigeon River, the Swannanoa had been con- 
sidered the boundary line,—Burke lying north and Rutherford south 
of this stream. 


During the second term of Alexander Martin as governor of North 
Carolina, Col. David Vance, who lived in the upper Reems Creek settle- 
ment, represented Burke County in the House of Commons. Col. 
William Davidson, whose home was on the south side of Swannanoa, 
about two hundred yards below what is now Biltmore, at the Gum 
Spring, represented Rutherford County in the same State body. These 
two men, who lived not many miles apart, presented in the State 
Legislature a petition of the inhabitants living in this part of North 
Carolina asking that territory be taken from the respective counties they 
represented and formed into a new one, to be known as Buncombe. 


Superior Court for this part of the State at that time was held at 
Morganton, and at the first term which met after Buncombe County 
was created, five men from this section were drawn to serve as jurors in 
July, 1792. ‘These men were Matthew Patton, William Davidson, David 
Vance, Lambert Clayton and James Brittain, the latter two named being 
from the area which was to become Henderson County. 

The County Court was regularly organized in 1793, officers were 
elected, and this section began to be represented in the political life of 
the State. The town site, when chosen, was first called Morristown,— 
tradition says in honor of Robert Morris, who had done so much to 
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help finance the American Revolution,—a name which was later changed 
to Asheville. 

While the Cherokee Indians had ceded their territory west of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains to North Carolina, there were some members of 
the tribe who continued to live here as citizens of the new county. 

Early in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, realization began 
to strike home to observers everywhere that a crisis was developing in 
internal affairs of the Western North Carolina frontier. 

The government of North Carolina, since Revolutionary days, had 
been prescribed by Locke’s Constitution, the “grand model” in which 
provisions were made that insured that class distinction would inevitably 
result. To read this great declaration of liberties, as set out in full in 
Revised Statutes of 1837, is to better understand the basis for dissatis- 
faction which had begun to develop in the state almost from the time 
the Constitution was ratified. 


Full legislative authority, with adoption of the Constitution of 1776, 
became vested in the General Assembly,—a distinctly English type of 
institution, modeled in many respects after British Parliament. It pro- 
vided that by joint ballot of both houses, the governor, judges of the 
courts, generals and field officers of the militia and council of state, as 
well as other officials should be elected by its members. Each county 
was entitled to one Senator and two members of the House of Commons, 
elected by the freeholders. These were the only officers elected by direct 
vote of the people. 


It was also provided that any person who became a candidate for the 
General Assembly must be a freeholder,—Senators to own not less than 
three hundred acres, and members of the House of Commons not less 
than one hundred acres each. 

When Thomas L. Clingman was preparing to enter the race as a can- 
didate for Senator from Buncombe County, he was unable to qualify 
so far as the owning of land was concerned, and his friend, George W. 
Candler made him a gift of the required number of acres on the side 
and top of Mt. Pisgah which Clingman continued to hold until shortly 
before his death when he sold it to George W. Vanderbilt. 

Population of the State at the time the Constitution of 1776 was 
adopted was largely to the east. Its center shifted westward during 
the course of years; after the creation of Buncombe County, the territory 
west of the Blue Ridge was settled rapidly, until a point was reached 
where the more thickly settled piedmont and mountain sections, with 
their large counties, had fewer votes in the General Assembly than the 
smaller, more sparsely populated counties of the east. 

Haywood County was cut off from Buncombe in 1808, but this still 
gave the western section very little voice in governmental affairs, and 
any legislation benefitting the citizens here was almost impossible to 
obtain. Agitation increased, the people of the west began to demand 
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that representation be based on the number of inhabitants and that the 
governor be elected by vote of the citizens. A committee was appointed 
to consider a petition presented to the Legislature on the subject of a 
convention to amend the Constitution. The committee, in a report made 
to the session which met in 1816 set out its findings, the most pertinent 
of which were: 

“The principal defect is the Inequality of Representation in the 
Legislature * * * that militates against the first principle of a Republican 
system of government, (which is) that a majority should govern.” 

The report said further that the facts “show clearly that under the 
present operation of the Constitution about one-third of the white popu- 
lation elects a majority of the members of the General Assembly. 

“The Constitution of North Carolina has adopted as the basis of 
representation * * the territory limits of Counties. In this respective 
it is defective in principle and unjust in its operation, and it is evident 
that this injustice is daily increasing. The time is not distant when 
without some change in the constitution, three fourths of the people 
will be under the dominion of one-fourth.” 


The senators from all counties situated wholly or partly to the east 
of a north-and-south line drawn through the city of Raleigh, when this 
report was presented for a vote, favored postponing its consideration by 
the Legislature. A resolution doing this was adopted on December 


25, 1816. 


Again, efforts which had begun as early as 1790 to remedy the in- 
equality, occupied most of the legislative session which met in 1819, 
without satisfactory results, and with the passing of years, resentment 
and bitterness grew. 

= c % % *& * 

During the time the political struggle was going on, other factors 
were working to weld what had been scattered settlers here and there 
through the mountains into a group which a few years later was to make 
its influence felt throughout the State. 

The influence of French atheism had gained ground in the United 
States during the Revolution and following its close, until its effects 
were being felt among peoples in every part of the country. Great con- 
cern was manifested in North Carolina, and about 1802, when the 
mighty religious movement which had begun in Kentucky began to 
spread, this State was early to respond, and with intense fervor. 

Few churches had been organized, and there were no meeting houses 
large enough to shelter the crowds which began to assemble, drawn by 
the great spirit of revival that was sweeping through the colonies. 
Down in Lincoln County, great numbers thronging in were loathe to 
depart for home when night came, so arbors or shelters were erected in 
groves, and there, for weeks together, the people, forsaking everything 
else, gathered in the first camp meetings ever known in the country. 
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This form of religious worship, carried from Lincoln County, grew in 
favor with those living in other sections, and within a year or two, all 
through the Blue Ridge mountains, the camp meeting had become an 
important factor in the life of the settlers. . 

Western North Carolina, settled by men and women who had come 
seeking religious freedom, welcomed the yearly camp meetings, where 
old and young from miles around would gather in some central place 
for days of worship and fellowship. Denominationalism seemed to play 
no part,—most of the old camp grounds in this section were used by all 
sects alike. When Bishop Asbury passed through this part of the State 
in 1803, he records passing “two large camping places of the Methodist 
and Presbyterians”, which to that good gentleman appeared like the 
“Holy Land.” 

In the section which later became Henderson County, regular Camp 
Meeting Grounds were established at Mills River, Shaws Creek, Boiling 
Springs, about two miles from town on the road which now leads to 
Kanuga Lake, and at Samuel Edney’s near Fruitland. The people from 
all through this part of the State congregated at these places, for many 
years, for annual seasons of worship. 


Whatever had been expected from England after the Treaty of 
Paris, the new republic had hardly done more than to perfect a union 
of its states and settle down to face the many serious questions con- 
fronting its government, when fresh troubles arose. England, not recon- 
ciled to relinquish her hold on the colonies, plotted with the Indians to 
carry on treacherous raids over the countryside, while at sea America’s 
ships were searched, her growing commerce endangered, and private 
citizens seized and pressed into service as seamen for the English. 

Men in this mountain region, fed on the freedom of a life unre- 
strained by religious persecution, and grown strong on the fundamental 
democracy taught by the Baptist who had already gained such a foot- 
hold here, were not unaffected by this new conflict. North Carolina 
furnished 8,000 troops in the War of 1812, many of whom went from 
the western part of the State, and except for those who went to Norfolk, 
none were sent out of the State. Units from the west were trained at 
Wadesboro. Citizens of what later became Henderson County, who 
were officers in this war, were General Philip Brittain of Mills River, 
and Col. John Davis, who lived near the old State line. Reuben Ballard, 
who lived in the general vicinity of Mt. Gilead Church, served with 
troops from this part of the state. 

Until 1812, not a single newspaper was published in the State west 
of Raleigh. Printing had been introduced in North Carolina in 1749 
but the Colonial rulers regarded the press as a dangerous influence 
which threatened their power. One governor had issued orders “not to 
suffer under any pretense whatever the use of a printing press * * ” 


The first book published in.the state, in 1752, was the Acts of the 
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Assembly, a volume known as the Yellow Jacket, from the color of the 
leather used in its binding. 

The State Supreme Court in its present form was. set up in 1818, 
with Leonard Henderson, for whom this county was later named, as one 
of the Associate Justices. 

A report on Internal Improvements under consideration by the 
General Assembly at that date, with regard to banks in North Carolina 
which had been organized in 1797, shows that in 1817, the stockholders 
passed a resolution: 

“That under the present critical situation of the circulating Medium 
and Banking Institution of the United States, it would be inexpedient 
and unwise to increase the Capital of the State Bank of North Caro- 
Hoek 

“Avidity to borrow has been fed by the banks until it has become 
insatisable.” 


Events transpiring during the twenty years which followed the 
War of 1812 shaped the course of its development and fixed the charac- 
ter not alone of Henderson County but of much of Western North 
Carolina in a set mold. 


The confusion which arose out of State boundary lines tended to 
retard development in the ‘backyard’ section not alone of North Caro- 
lina, but of her two adjoining sister states of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Grants were issued by the three States covering lands in controversy, 
the effect of which, according to Governor Dobbs, “‘was the creation of 
a kind of sanctuary allowed to criminals and vagabonds by their pre- 
tending, as it served their purpose, that they belonged to either pro- 
vince.” 

As far back as 1720, a dispute had arisen between the two Carolinas 
as to whether the Waccamaw River should be the boundary from its 
mouth to its head. Attempts to settle the question had been made 
from time to time until 1735, when the surveyors reached and marked 
a point on the Pee Dee which they determined as being at the 35th deg. 
N. latitude. Further extension and attempts to carry the location west- 
ward continued to vex the two States until after North Carolina had 
ceded her western territory which is now the State of Tennessee. 

Our State Legislature, in 1803, passed an act appointing three com- 
missioners to meet with others from South Carolina, to fix and establish 
once and for all the boundary of the territory ceded by North Carolina. 
The act as passed had to be amended in 1804 and again in 1806, so that 
time went by and it was not until July 11, 1808, that the two sets of 
commissioners met in Columbia. ‘They proceeded, from there to the 
designated starting place, and on arriving, found that they could not 
fix a location from the end of the line of 1772 “a direct course to that 
point on the ridge of the mountain which divides the eastern from the 
western waters where the 35th deg. of North latitude shall be found to 
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strike it”—and an agreement to that effect was entered into between 
the commissioners for the two states. 


The North Carolina commission, John Steele, Montford Stokes, and 
Col. John Patton of Asheville, (who had replaced Robert Burton on the 
. body of 1808), met with Joseph Blythe, Henry Middleton and John 
Blasingame, from South Carolina, and by a mutual decision, they pro- 
ceeded to run and mark a line “on the ridge around the head springs 
of the north fork of Saluda River”. 


The true location of the 35 deg., which was supposed to divide the 
two States, was found to cross the Blue Ridge at several places, and the 
Commissioners, exercising their discretion, and in an effort to bring this 
perplexing situation to a final determination, decided to make the sum- 
mit of the ridge the boundary line. After all these efforts, it was not 
until several years later that the Legislature ratified what had been done 
on this last survey. (Revised Statutes of 1837) 


Delay in doing this was brought about partly by the fact that while 
the two Carolinas were endeavoring to settle by agreement the dif- 
ficulties which had arisen over this location, Georgia had become in- 
volved in the search for this same elusive meridian. 


A settlement had been formed in the portions of Buncombe’s territory 
which later became Transylvania County, and extending over into Jack- 
son, and efforts of Georgia and North Carolina to each exercise juris- 
diction over this strip of land developed a controversy which grew so 
spirited that it was later referred to as the Walton War. 


Reports of this given in the records of the Ethnology Bureau say: 


“North Carolina claimed for her southern boundary the 35th deg. of 
north latitude. The line of this parallel, however, was at that time 
supposed to run about twelve miles north of what was subsequently 
ascertained to be its true location. Between this supposed line of 35 
deg. N. latitude and the northermost boundary of Georgia as settled 
upon by a convention between that State and South Carolina in 1787 
there intervened a tract of country about twelve miles wide, from north 
to south and extended from east to west from the top of the main ridge 
of mountains which divides the eastern from the western waters to the 
Mississippi river. This tract remained, as was supposed, within the 
chartered limits of South Carolina, and in the year 1787 was ceded by 
that State to the United States, subject to the Indian right of occupancy. 
When the Indian title to the country herein described was ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of 1798 with the Cherokees, the eastern 
portion of this 12 mile strip was included.” 


In this eastern extremity near the headwaters of French Broad 
River, immediately at the foot of the main Blue Ridge Mountains, for 
years prior to the treaty, there had been located a settlement of about 
fifty white families. They became occupants of the public domain of 
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the United States after ratification of the 1798 treaty, but were outside 
the territorial jurisdiction of any state. 

A committee of the House of Representatives reported favorably on 
a petition from the residents to Congress to include this tract within the 
bounds of South Carolina, but no further action was taken. Georgia, in 
1803, created Walton County from this area, which was then estimated 
to contain about eight hundred settlers, and in 1806, sent a memorial to 
Congress in which she set forth that North Carolina was claiming lands 
lying within her bounds. She asked that Congress take some action to 
have this troublesome 35th deg. North latitude ascertained and the line 
between the two states definitely marked. 

The two states agreed, in 1807, on a survey in which the most impor- 
tant determination was to be that it should locate the 35th deg. N. lati- 
tude. On the 28th of June of that summer, looking toward the accom- 
plishment of that end, at Douthat’s Gap, near the South Carolina line 
on the summit of the Blue Ridge, the two parties signed a mutual agree- 
ment that the much-sought 35th meridian was not to be found on any 
part of the ridge on the boundary line set up between the whites and 
Indians. ‘They agreed at the time that Georgia had no right to claim 
any part of the territory north or west of the Blue Ridge, and east or 
south of the (then) temporary line between the whites and Indians. 

The commissioners on this trip made their first observations at the 
house of Mr. Amos Justice, which they had supposed to be on or near 
the 35th meridian, but later discovered that it was “twenty two miles 
within old Buncombe”, which astonished them greatly, for the Surveyor 
General of Georgia had previously ascertained this meridian to be at 
the junction of Davidson’s and Little Rivers.” When they proceeded 
to this junction of the two rivers, they found they were still 17 minutes 
north of the 35th deg., and “proceeded to Caesar’s Head at a place on 
the Blue Ridge about 12 horizontal miles directly south, and in the 
vicinity of Douthat’s Gap, which was from 2’ 27” to 4 deg. 54” West of 
the 35th parallel.” 


All this did not satisfy Georgia, and several other efforts were made 
to have the State Legislature or Congress take some further action, be- 
fore her efforts were abandoned in 1819. 


An interesting side light on the question of this almost mythical 35th 
deg. is given in “A Brief History of Macon County”, in which the writer 
states: 

“T am convinced that the line between the States of Georgia and 
North Carolina has never been correctly surveyed.” 

During this period, the unorganized communities whose residents 
were endeavoring to establish permanent settlements in the old Chero- 
kee lands had received little. True, so long as agreement could not be 
reached fixing the boundary lines in the west, no one could be sure 
where responsibility for improvement and development rested. At least, 
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none of the three States, Georgia, South Carolina or North Carolina, 
until that dispute was finally settled, appeared to take any great interest 
in the political situation as it might concern the citizens living in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The highland frontier, to that time, had promised 
little of fortune to its pioneer settlers, beyond a home in what was still 
almost a wilderness, and religious freedom. 


By the time the boundary line disputes in the west had been defin- 
itely disposed of, the serious problems growing out of slavery were 
beginning to make themselves felt. People living in the western part 
of the state would have been little interested in this, since slavery was 
almost non-existent here even when the Civil War began, but agitation 
in the eastern counties, and in South Carolina, served to retard progress 
generally throughout all of North Carolina. 


Immigration had not only ceased in the state, but the lure of the 
South and West were drawing men along easier ways of travel to lands 
where it appeared dangers were fewer and colonization presented less 
difficulty. Writers in the few newspapers of those days were deploring 
that “emigration was draining the State.” Attention had so long been 
directed to the West that little had been learned of the State and people 
were beginning seriously to reflect how fortunes could be made here. 

During these years, promotion by advertisement was begun by the 
Speculation Company, whose stockholders, from the north, had pur- 
chased large tracts of land in Western North Carolina. Over thirty five 
thousand acres of this property lay in the area near Flat Rock, in what 
is now Henderson County. An agent of the company, in his efforts to 
center attraction on this part of the state, began what was undoubtedly 
the first real estate promotion project of the Blue Ridge Mountains,— 
advertising advantages of the section widely. 

The advertisements, which offered for sale half a million acres of 
land in this area, described it in extravagant terms,—a land “abounding 
with all the necessities and most of the luxuries of life, where every man 
may sit under his own vine and fig tree - - - ” 

The press agent of the Speculation Company appreciated the advan- 
tages of the property he was offering: 

“Tt is an undulating or swelling country, presenting fertile hills of 
gentle declivity and the most rich and luxurious flats or bottom lands - - - 

“The climate of the upper part of North Carolina is probably the 
most salubrious and agreeable in the union, the water is excellent.” 

This writer, like one of earlier days in describing the attractions of 
the Carolina Province, offered benefits to the cosmopolitan element: 

« * * * the peach brandy of North Carolina will compare with the 
best French cognac or Bordeaux brandy, * * * this wine has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be equal to the best wines of Spain and 
has been found to improve with age.” 

The Speculation Company, in advertising its lands in Western North 
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Carolina, took note of emigration which had been attracting settlers 
further west, and laid emphasis on their claim that this region was “not 
inferior in any respect to the Alabama or any other district of the 
country in the United States.” 


It was known at that time that some few deposits of gold had been 
found at scattered places in the old Cherokee territory, west of the real 
mining area. In the sale of all Speculation lands in this part of the 
state, the company reserved title to the mineral rights, thus providing 
that no prospecting or mining by. the purchasers could be done on any 
part of this vast boundary. 


The gold mines of North Carolina, from the first discovery of this 
ore, about 1800, to 1827, were the source of all this metal produced in 
the United States. The larger part of the supply was taken from placer 
mines west of the Yadkin River, where exploitation was urged on by 
the discovery of each new lode. The whole country was fired with 
enthusiasm; miners flocked into the state from the four corners of the 
earth, and any tract of land which showed a trace of gold was grabbed 
up. Gold was found in many localities among the mountains further 
west of the main workings. The territory which was to become Hen- 
derson County had yielded some evidences here and there. The ground 
at Mine Hole Gap, on the old State road in the vicinity, while never 
worked commercially, had yielded specimen nuggets and gold dust. 
Tradition says that the mines on Boyleston Creek, where work has 


gone on at several periods down to present days, were worked for their 


gold ore by the Cherokee Indians. 


The stream of travel from Tennessee by Asheville over the road 
through Saluda Gap had increased to such proportion as to justify 
some recognition. A writer about 1817, said of conditions then existing: 


“The roads have been badly laid out; they are badly made, and the 
population in many parts is too weak to keep the roads in even tolerable 
repair.” 

Appropriations for Internal Improvements at the session of the Leg- 
islature for that year included $500 for work on the road from the Gap 
to the Tennessee line, together with about $2,500 for the road leading 
from Rutherfordton, through Hickory Nut Gap to Asheville. 


These improvements had very little immediate effect on people living 
far back in the mountains off the main travelway. ‘Their great difficulty 
arose from the fact that however much was produced on the farms, 
little of it could be marketed in any way to bring in money. Products 
of farms in the western section had to be hauled over the old Indian 
trading paths to Augusta, Columbia and Charleston, a trip which re- 
quired from three to six weeks. Corn and wheat then sold at such low 
figures that one half the price was required to pay expenses of hauling 
it. Supplies which could not be secured here must be hauled back on 
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the return trip over this same tedious route, which made the cost pro- 
hibitive. 

No steps taken or improvements offered showed any promise of 
opening a market nearer home, or contemplated developments which 
would furnish a means of cash return for produce raised on the mountain 
farms. As the influx of gold seekers became greater, its effect could be 
seen in the increased use of gold dust as a medium of exchange. The 
nearest government mint was in Philadelphia, over a trip which was 
long and hard. It was not long until it had become an established cus- 
tom to pass the little handful of gold dust over the counter of some 
small cross roads store. Farmers of the surrounding country also ac- 
cepted it in exchange for food and supplies furnished the miners and 
prospectors. The volume of crops and supplies exchanged in this man- 
ner no doubt would have proved negligible in any final development of 
the country, if the beginning and end of this had depended on gold 
mining activities in Western North Carolina. 

Gold was also being carried over the old and easy barter-and-trade 
routes into South Carolina. So marked was the flow of the metal 
through these channels that some newspapers of North Carolina gave 
editorial attention to the matter. One among these said: 

“The gold produced is in a fair way to entirely disappear from the 
country and fall into the rusting hoards of England.” 


Chapter 6 


From Trading Paths To Roads 
weaeasgtily ENTIRE SECTION of Western North Carolina con- 


VATS (Ete) 
Cys uw its height, to be kept before the public through a program of 
3} advertising launched by the Speculation Company. Coinci- 
dent with this, and perhaps in a measure resulting from activities here, 
there occurred developments in the sister state of South Carolina, which 
vitally affected the future of Henderson County and ultimately all this 
part of the state. 

The Legislature of 1819 in that state created The Board of Public 
Works, a new department charged with the responsibility of directing 
various kinds of internal improvements. The principal undertaking of 
the new Board,—and perhaps its most lasting achievement,—was the 
construction of a road from the port at Charleston to the North Carolina 
line at an old natural landmark,—the Saluda Gap. 

This road, when completed, brought to what later became Henderson 
County the first people who ever found in this mountain area a summer 
resort for tourists,—an element which has grown to make of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains a playground for all of America. The highway, known 
as the State Road or the Buncombe Turnpike was to mean more in 
development of the western part of North Carolina than any one factor 
in its history. 

Some writers have proposed that the Main Street of South Carolina, 
leading from Charleston-by-the-sea to the ‘little Charleston-of-the- 
Mountains’ in Henderson County be named Poinsett Highway, in honor 
of the man who conceived and built it,—Joel Roberts Poinsett. This 
road was the first improved highway built in a section of the Carolinas 
through which Trading Paths once brought English merchants to barter 
and traffic with Indians of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

It has been said that the first trails blazed over the mountains, even 
in days of early Indian occupation, probably had been made through 
the trackless forests by buffalo, deer, bear and other wild animals choos- 
ing the shortest and most level routes to their feeding places. Indians 
on the chase, by following where these worn paths led, found passes by 
way of low gaps, and these by later use became old hunting and trading 
paths. Routes thus chosen were later used for carrying hides and furs 
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tinued, during the time excitement over gold mining was at 
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to trading posts and markets,—their location, when the mountains were 
opened as a frontier for white settlers played no small part in the pro- 
gress of civilization in Western North Carolina. 

The Howard’s Gap Road, one of the oldest routes crossing the Blue 
Ridge into Henderson County, was one time among the most travelled 
Trading Paths of the Cherokees. Historians have made little or no 
mention of the battle fought at Round Mountain, about four miles 
northeast of Tryon between Capt. Thomas Howard and his American 
troops,—Mounted Rangers,—and a band of Indian warriors, early in 
1776, after the struggle for independence had begun. Few people of 
today know from whom, or by reason of what events this Howard’s Gap 
Road, one of the oldest travel lanes crossing the Blue Ridge into Western 
North Carolina received its name. 


The stand of the Cherokees at Round Mountain occurred in the last 
desperate efforts they were making to hold the hunting grounds of their 
nation against encroachment of colonists who continued to push further 
and further along the old Indian paths. Their defeat by Howard’s men 
forced the Cherokees to yield a territory which had been their domain 
long before the hardiest pioneers ever ventured into the wilds of upper 
South Carolina. 


The sole object of the Treaty of Friendship between the English and 
Indians in 1730 had been to establish peace and friendly relations be- 
tween the two peoples. No boundaries had been defined and the Indians 
no doubt had little intention of ceding any part of their territory. 

Emigrants, accepting the provision of that altruistic agreement lit- 
erally, were not long in beginning a bold advance into the Indian hunting 
grounds, over the Blackstock route, and on to the wild, almost im- 
penetrable area of South Carolina near the North Carolina border. 
Their haste to build houses and extend their corn fields nearer and 
nearer toward the Cherokee towns became more pressing, until by 
another treaty, in 1767, they gained from the Indians all lands east of 
a line which ran from near Greenville, S. C., to the top of Tryon Peak 
in Western North Carolina. 

Hostile feeling incited among the Cherokees was directed against 
the tide of colonists beginning to reach foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
Early after the Revolutionary War opened, Gen. Joseph McDowell, 
with five hundred men, was stationed at Earle’s Fort, just across the 
South Carolina line, near the present town of Landrum. Considerable 
loss inflicted by Maj. James Dunlap, with a force of a hundred mounted 
English troops, compelled McDowell to retreat to Gilberttown, in Ruth- 
erford County. 

People on the frontier of upper South Carolina and across the state 
line at the foot of the Blue Ridge, with Royalist forces advancing so 
close on the front, found themselves beleaguered between this danger 
and the one threatened from Indians. 
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The: Cherokees, in their stronghold along the hunting paths, were 
receiving encouragement and reenforcements as they invaded the settle- 
ments and massacred several families. Some of the settlers living near 
White Oak Mountain, who had first helped to defend the frontier from 
attack by savages, deserted their neighbors and joined forces with the 
enemy. Enlisting in activities of the Tories, they aided and urged the 
Cherokees in their plots against Whig settlers living on the frontier. 

Probably not a great while before Gen. Griffith Rutherford led his 
men, in 1776, through Hickory Nut Gap on his drive against the Chero- 
kees, several members of the Hannon family had been murdered at their 
home, which was where Mimosa Inn now stands in the present Polk 
County. Capt. Thomas Jackson, an ancestor of the present family 
living in Pacolet Valley, alarmed at the new atrocities, summoned militia 
men who drove the savages back to one of their old camp grounds and 
into wilds of the mountains unexplored by white men. From there, 
they continued to give trouble until it was necessary to send expeditions 
in pursuit of them. 


The Indian trading post at the old Block House on the State line 
had been fortified as a defense for the frontier people. Military regula- 
tions of colonial days provided authority for summoning men from the 
settlements to lend additional aid in times of danger. Capt. Thomas 
Howard, one of the early pioneers who lived in the section of upper 
Greenville County known as Dark Corner, as officer in command of a 
company recruited for the mission, led a sortie from the Block House 
against the Cherokees. 


Schuyucha,—or Skyuka, as the name is more often spelled,—an In- 
dian who knew all the old trading paths through the mountains, proved 
himself the one remaining link in the old Chain of Friendship of 1730 
between the Cherokees and Englishmen. Deserting the ranks of his 
own people, he guided Capt. Howard through the mountains to where 
the Indians had taken their stand, and while keeping a lookout toward 
the south and the Block House, were celebrating their recent victories. 
They were entrenched at a low place on White Oak Mountain, known 
since that time as Warrior Gap, after the chief who was their leader. 
Some accounts say there were several Tories among their number. 

There is no record known as to the route by which Schuyucha, How- 
ard and his rangers crossed the Blue Ridge, but in a section criss-crossed 
with Indian Paths and pass ways, a theory has been advanced that from 
the Block House they may have gone through upper Greenville County, 
by way of Old Indian or Mine Mountain, to the trail leading across the 
water shed on what is now the Fall Creek Road to Saluda, and from 
there turned down the mountain to attack from heights above Warrior 
Gap. The gap through which Howard and his men travelled lay east 
of the battle ground. | 

Approaching over this path known to Schuyucha, Howard and his 
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rangers approached from the North, and in an unexpected attack, killed 
and wounded many of the savages, capturing the rest. Old graves, 
clearly distinguishable until comparately recent times on the mountain- 
side at the home of John Fisher, contained the bodies of the Cherokees 
slain in the Battle of Round Mountain. No effort has ever been made 
to explore or open the long trench in which bodies, placed side by side, 
and one on top of another, were buried, and there is very little today 
to indicate its location. 

This decisive defeat at Warrior Gap ended hostilities of the Indians 
in this section for many years. 

There are varying traditions about the life of Schuyucha after that 
time. One story is that he was captured by Indians and Tories, shortly 
after the battle of Round Mountain, and in retaliation for betrayal of 
his people, was hanged on a tree at the foot of Tryon Peak. 

Other traditions say that he lived for many years afterward, with his 
wife, at his home on the stream named for him, Skyuka Creek, near 
Lynn, and died there among white friends. 


There is little record of Capt. Howard before the battle at Round 
Mountain. Following it, he served with Capt. Buck Gowan’s company 
at and around Gowan’s Fort, in Greenville County during the Revolu- 
tionary War. He has many descendants in upper South Carolina, while 
some are scattered through Texas and other western states. 

John Earle, whose home was on Pacolet River, in Polk County, two 
miles from-the state line, was a captain of the militia company which 
assisted in defending the frontier at the Blue Ridge foothills against 
invasion by Tories and Indians,—and had erected the stockade there 
known as Earle’s Fort, a few miles from the old Block House Fort. De- 
scendants of Capt. Howard living in Texas have furnished information 
that members of the Earle family were with the rangers who conquered 
“Big Warrior” and his gang at the battle of Round Mountain. Lan- 
drum, in his History of Spartanburg County, says that John Earle him- 
self, who during progress of the Revolution was promoted to the rank of 
colonel, doubtless accompanied ‘Major Howard in this expedition.’ 


The path from the Block House Fort, across North Pacolet River, 
and around to the gap through which the strategist, Schuyucha, led the 
rangers in 1776, became one of the main roads used by travel coming 
to Western North Carolina. The first adventurers came afoot and on 
horseback, until sometime after 1800 the way was widened for wagons 
and stage coaches. Long after the last Red Man had vanished, the old 
toll gate and house with its stout walls and loopholes in logs beside its 
door remained as a reminder of the hardships that have been overcome 
in conquest of the Blue Ridge highlands. 

The Block House is reached by the Blackstock Road, regarded by 
historians as the earliest road in the extreme up-country of South Caro- 
lina, which was originally a trading path. 
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‘It was doubtless over this that merchants and Indian-traders from 
old Charles Town, in times of peace, and long before the first settlers 
in the up-country, travelled to exchange with the Indians guns, ammuni- 
tion and other articles of convenience and comfort, for skins and furs 
which they carried with them on their return, for export to many parts 
of the world’. 

This old path, later known as the Blackstock road, running in a 
northwest direction from Cambridge or Ninety Six, crossed Tyger River 
at Blackstock’s Fort, near the Revolutionary battleground of that name, 
and passing through many of the early frontier settlements, reached the 
North Carolina line at the Block House Fort. 

Gov. Perry of South Carolina, writing of old land marks says this 
point “near the treaty boundary between whites and the Cherokees,— 
just below the North-South Carolina State line was an old Indian trad- 
ing post.” 

There was a path or travel lane known as the Saluda Road travers- 
ing the territory of upper South Carolina, into the area which lay beyond 
Broad and Saluda Rivers, as early as 1775, according to Colonial records 
and maps of South Carolina. It crossed Saluda River at a place desig- 
nated as “Saluda Old Town’, passed over Enoree River, and after ford- 
ing the Tyger, continued on toward the lands of the Cherokees. As to 
where the name Saluda had its origin, Mr. A. S. Salley, of the South 
Carolina Historical Commission, says: 

“On a Map of the Cherokee Country and the Path Thereto, made in 
1730 by George Hunter, who was subsequently Surveyor-General of 
South Carolina, he said of the spot where Lake Murray is now located: 

Here was settled thirty four years ago the Saluda Indians who re- 
moved eighteen years ago to Conocotu, Pennsylvania. 

The river which flowed through the country of the Saluda Indians 
was called Saluda River, and of course that name obtained from its 
beginning to its end.” 

Sondley says that ‘Zebulon and Bedent Baird, who came to Bun- 
combe County as its first merchants in 1793, brought with them across 
Saluda Gap from South Carolina the first trader’s wagon, with its load 
of merchandise, to come here’. At that time, according to Arthur’s 
History of Western North Carolina, the state of South Carolina had 
recently paid Col. John Earle £4,000 for opening a road through this 
pass, (Saluda Gap), “which was probably the old road from Newberry 
and Greenville Districts.” 

There are old deeds of record in Buncombe which show that “there 
was already a road or trail coming from the direction of South Carolina 
to Asheville, known as the road from Augusta in Georgia, to Knoxville.” 

G. H. Smathers, in his “History of Land Titles” says ‘It appears 
that whites settled upon and occupied land in what is now the State of 
Tennessee, and especially east Tennessee, formerly North Carolina, from 
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five to ten years before land in that part of North Carolina which became 
frontier territory after the Treaty of Hopewell in 1785.’ 


J. M. Edney, in Bennett’s Chronology of North Carolina, says that 
this state had appointed commissioners in 1777 to lay off and mark a 
road from the County of Washington, (now in Tennessee), through the 
mountains into the County of Burke, which at that time embraced what 
later became Buncombe County. 


Gov. Blount submitted papers to the council of Tennessee in 1795, 
‘respecting the opening of a wagon road from Buncombe Court House, 
in North Carolina, to this territory.’ A day or two before the proposed 
meeting of his commission with representatives of South Carolina, two 
wagons from that state arrived at Knoxville, “having passed through 
the mountains by way of Warm Springs, so that a wagon road may be 
said to have been opened from Georgia, South Carolina and other At- 
lantic States * *”” These wagons, en route across the mountains, crossed 
into North Carolina at Saluda Gap. 


That this road from Augusta in Georgia to Knoxville had also been 
an Indian trading path is indicated by conveyance recorded in Book 1 
of the Records of Deeds for Buncombe County, made about 1790, which 
described the property as being located “on both sides of the Path lead- 
ing from Green River to Nolachuckee”, on the way to Tennessee. 


There are evidences found in old grants and early records which 
indicate that other well established paths,—perhaps at some time used 
also for war paths, followed the streams through Western North Caro- 
lina and traversed its mountains. “The old Indian Path which led 
across Ben Davidson’s mill creek”, crossing at the cherryfields above 
Brevard on its course into South Carolina is a faint reminder of the 
Estatoe Path through the French Broad Valley. 


The first road ordered by the Buncombe County Court, the second 
day after it convened, followed much the route of this Estatoe Path, 
from Col. William Davidson’s on Swannanoa to Benjamin Davidson’s 
Creek, (now Davidson River). 


It was ‘Ordered by the Court at the April Term, 1793, that Andrew 
Miller be overseer of the road from the ford of Mills River to the head 
of Boydsteen Creek, all the hands between Avery’s Creek and the horse 
shoe and between the mouths of Cane and Mud Creek to work on said 
road’,—an order which showed that Horse Shoe on French Broad River, 
and Mud Creek were names which had been given these land marks 
before that early date. 


Shortly after 1800, the first Bishop of the Methodist Church in 
America made notes of his trip through the country of the old Estatoe 
Path, up French Broad from Asheville to the head of Saluda River, near 
Saluda mountain, thence descending the stream to ‘ancient father Douth- 
at’s in Greenville, S.C.” This road, which crossed the mountains near 
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Caesar’s Head, later became known as the Jones Gap Road, built by 
Solomon Jones, who lived on Mt. Hebron near Hendersonville. 

The plateau of the Blue Ridge, when the first settlers came, could 
be reached through breaks or gaps in the mountains at several places, in 
addition to the route by Saluda Gap and that from ancient father 
Douthat’s, or the Jones Gap Road. The Howard’s Gap road crossed 
White Oak Mountain near the old battle ground, and made a junction 
with the Saluda Gap or State Road on Cane Creek near Fletcher; the 
Mills Gap road which came from Green River by way of Point Lookout, 
passed Edneyville to the State road at Busbee. There was a passway 
through Cooper’s Gap across the mountain to where Lake Lure now 1s, 
where it connected with the road through Hickory Nut Gap, which was 
formerly known as Shelton’s Gap. 

Historians say: “These roads or trails, rude and steep as they were, 
constituted the only means of communication between the scattered 
settlers of this new country, and were matters of first importance to its 
people.” . 

- These references, like dim fragments of fraying threads in a fabric 
long since fretted by the moths of Time, form the only pattern remaining 
of the early roads by which pioneers came to the frontier, and over 
which was carried on barter and trade between the mountain and sea- 
port. 


The wagon road from Buncombe Court House, proposed by Gov- 
ernor Blount, from the beginning when two wagons from South Caro- 
lina, having passed through the mountains by way of Warm Springs, 
arrived at Knoxville, became a great connecting link between Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia. Along its route through West- 
ern North Carolina, the volume of travel was immense, as horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and hogs were driven through here to market at Charles- 
ton, Augusta and other southern points. Writers in early days said 
that there annually passed through Buncombe County an average of 
150,000 hogs, driven on foot. One stockman from Kentucky boasted 
that he had driven 2,785 hogs through here in a single drove. David 
Vance, at Marshall, claimed that he had fed 90,000 in one month,—a 
man named Barnard boasted that he had more than equalled this by 
feeding 110,000 in the same period of time. Turkeys in large droves 
were driven to market afoot over this road, and J. M. Edney reported 
that when he visited Warm Springs in 1857, his party met 373 head of 
Kentucky cattle in one lot, and another of four hundred ducks. 

Many of the streams had to be crossed by ferry, and the Courts in 
1801 fixed rates to be charged for wagon and team with driver, two 
wheeled carriage and teams with driver, man and horse, - - “A foot man 
6 cents, All kinds Loose stock 2 cents pr head.” 

To provide food and lodging for the men in charge of the stock, 
taverns were built at intervals all along the road,—cattle and hogs being 
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driven at the rate of eight or nine miles a day, these were only a few 
miles apart,—five or less,—and during the stock season, their capacity 
was often taxed to the limit. 

Enormous quantities of corn demanded to feed this stream of stock 
were raised by people of the countryside. Many of the tavern keepers 
also had small stores run in connection with their business, where most 
of their trade was by barter. When the corn had been gathered in fall, 
it was hauled to one of the stockstands, and there was exchanged with 
the tavern keeper in payment of back accounts, or for such of his stock 
as was required for family needs. 50 cents a bushel was allowed the 
farmers for their corn, which in turn was sold to the stock drover for 
75 cents. Farmers would begin bringing in corn by daylight, and con- 
tinue until after dark, often midnight, with wagons in a line extending 
a mile or more. 

The roads which had been nothing more than trails when the cattle 
and stock business began in 1800, with all such improvements as were 
made, soon proved inadequate for the volume of traffic, and efforts were 
started to provide people in this part of the state with easier and safer 
means of travel. 

His report on “Internal Improvements contemplated by the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina”, made by Archibald D. Murphey in 1819, con- 
tained a section on “Roads Across the Mountains”: 

“There are two other roads crossing the Blue Ridge which claim the 
attention of the General Assembly. One leading from the Buncombe 
Court House by the Saluda Gap, forming the great Highway to South 
Carolina and Georgia, from the western parts of this State and Virginia. 
It is, perhaps, the most public road in North Carolina * * * * * * This 
is the road along which the people of Buncombe and Haywood trade to 
Columbia and Augusta.” 


Joel Roberts Poinsett, who was named President of the Board of 
Public Works when this body was created by the Legislature of South 
Carolina the same year Murphey made his report on “Roads Across the 
Mountains” in this state, was a man who had devoted the greater part 
of his life to public service. Rippey in his book “A Versatile American”, 
says of him that he was ‘the most cosmopolitan and versatile leader of 
the Old South, who some day may occupy the place he deserves among 
South Carolina’s greatest sons, perhaps the head of them all in vision 
and versatility.’ 


Born in Charleston in 1779, he had received much of his early educa- 
tion abroad, where he had travelled widely. He knew the wide spaces 
of Russia and its mountains; he had climbed the Alps and explored the 
mountainous country of South America. His travels through the United 
States had taken him through the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, on a 
route over the roads from Kentucky, by way of Tennessee, and into 
Western North Carolina. From these he had first hand knowledge of 
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the great need for better transportation facilities; later events in his life 
proved that he had recognized the vast potential wealth which lay in the 
wide territory beyond the Blue Ridge, and had realized how economic 
development of South Carolina depended on establishing trade routes 
for commerce into the undeveloped regions of the Mississippi valley. 

Word reached Poinsett.at Greenville, S. C., on his return trip from 
North Carolina to Charleston that he had been elected a member of the 
State Legislature. During its session of 1816, he was an associate of 
Robert Y. Hayne and other leading men of his home state, and as a 
member of the Committee on Internal Improvements, much of his in- 
terest and effort centered on that problem. 

None of the reports of the Board of Public Works during the period 
when Poinsett was President have been located, but it has been said 
that its plans and projects under his leadership had the able support of 
men of fortune and influence throughout the state. 

Chief on the program planned by the Board, from 1819, during 
Poinsett’s administration of its affairs—when he and Abram Blanding 
were the active commissioners who assumed a postion as its supervisors, 
was construction of an improved highway from Charleston to the north- 
west border of the state at the North Carolina line. It was proposed 
that this highway, to run by way of Columbia, would not only serve 
local traffic, but would draw to the port of Charleston products of the 
vast territory which lay beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains, from the 
western part of this state to the Mississippi River. 

The lower part of the road was corduroyed over swamps and sandy 
regions. Poinsett, however, gave special attention to the upper stretch 
of its route, which when completed was said to be one of the best moun- 
tain roads in the United States. (1) 

It is easy to imagine that as the road builder followed the Trading 
Path leading from Charleston into Upper South Carolina and on across 
the mountain at Saluda Gap, where towering cliffs and broad ledges of 
ancient rock lay about him on every side, his thoughts went back to 
days when he had travelled the famous old road of Rome, built by 
Claudius Appius. 

The route of the State Road as built by Poinsett in upper South 
Carolina has always been renowned for the course it followed. The 
most definite description of its location through the foothills of that 
state is given by Landrum in his history of that section: 

“About 1830, old graves were located in the western part of Spar- 
tanburg County, on Saluda Gap Road, between Duncan Station and 
Arlington, or Cedar Hill Factory, 300 yards from South Tyger River, a 
mile and a half from the Greenville-Spartanburg County line.” 

Its route in upper Greenville County was over Chestnut, Callahan 


(1) Rippey. 
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and Old Indian Mountains; it ascended Plumley Mountain, from the 
mill at Hodge Creek, by the Winding Stairs, and reached the North 
Carolina line at the ridge above Cleveland Springs. There was an In- 
dian Trace or Path leaving it and turning to the right at Hightower’s 
mill at the head of the Winding Stairs. This crossed the water shed of 
Fall Creek and passed by Mountain Page Church, then over the How- 
ard’s Gap Road from Saluda to Mine Hole Gap at Flat Rock,—passing 
through several old clearings which tradition says were made there 
before the Revolutionary War. 


The State road as located by Poinsett ran from Enoree River for 
some seventy miles without crossing a stream, but at the river beyond 
Callahan Mountain, months were spent in cutting stone and building 
the famous forty foot span of the Gothic bridge which stands today a 
marvelous example of the keystone arch type, with the date of its erec- 
tion, 1820, carved on its face. 

Tools and powder were almost impossible to obtain for road con- 
struction in those days; dynamite and blasting powder were not known. 
The ridges offered routes easiest of opening, because timber on the 
crests was light and scattered, and most important of all, such locations 
afforded safer passways for loaded wagons. 


Level places along creeks and rivers often furnished places where the 
early roads could be built with a minimum of labor, but these were 
subject to overflow and where cliffs shut in, road builders were frequently 
forced to carry their route across stream. Rock bluffs sometimes closed 
in on both sides of a stream, and then the route would have to be located 
through a hollow or across some gap. When there was no other way, 
“side cutting” or grading out was done, but this required a longer 
stretch and was avoided when possible. 


Streams, on account of their depth, were often obstacles, and side 
fords would be chosen, which carried the road over rock formations 
jutting out into the water and then back on the same side, thus fording, 
but not crossing to the opposite bank. 


Rock ledges and cliffs presented great difficulties and wherever pos- 
sible, the route was changed to go around them; in some cases they had 
to be removed. Breaking the rock was a problem which at first was 
solved in primitive manner by driving pieces of dry wood into cracks 
and crevices, then waiting for a rainy spell to split the obstruction by 
the swelling of the wet wood. Another simple and cheap way was to 
build a fire with heaps of logs laid on top of the rock to be removed. 
The fire was allowed to burn until the rock was well heated, then barrels 
of water would be dashed on. This caused the rock to split and it was 
then easy to quarry. 

Gunpowder, in early days, could be had at fifty cents a pound, and 
was used only as a last resort. When it was found that there was no 
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other means, holes were drilled with steel tipped bars driven by heavy 
sledge hammers to a usual depth of about two feet. Powder was poured 


into the holes, hollow reeds of ti-ti, cane or elder were inserted and well 


secured by dirt tamped around them. A line of leaves or straw was 
laid on the ground for twelve or fifteen feet back from the hole, ignited 
and left to burn its way to the powder. This was a slow, effective way, 
but much too expensive for use except in rare cases. 


Poinsett, to accomplish his difficult task of building a road through 
the mountains under such conditions, brought skilled workmen to the 
job,—two of whom tradition says were Irishmen, Dennis and Danny. 
Old stories told in early days about the building of the State road and 
its bridges have long ago grown into legends and folk tales. There are 
elderly people living deep in the mountains around Callahan and along 
the Winding Stairs who say that the spirits of these Irishmen return on 
certain moonlight nights, to sit on the parapet of the old Poinsett bridge 
and gaze again on the majestic beauties of the surrounding peaks. Trav- 
ellers coming from the Low Country to the mountains in stagecoach 
days were said to while away tedious hours in watching to see if they 
chanced to pass when Dennis,—or was it Danny,—atop the bridge rail, 
smoked his corn cob pipe and waggishly nodded his head in greeting. 


Another and smaller bridge built by Poinsett at Ballenger’s Mill, 
remains in its original condition. One near the foot of the mountain 
was blown up with dynamite during the Civil War, in efforts to prevent 
the enemy from passing. Porter’s Battery engaged Federal troops on 
the State Road, and remains of the old breastworks thrown up at the 
North Carolina line are still visible. Kirk’s men, shortly before the 
war ended waylaid and captured a stagecoach on its trip between Green- 
ville and Hendersonville. 


During the period when the State Road was being constructed 
through the upper part of Greenville County, Joel Roberts Poinsett 
occupied a farm house a short distance above the Winding Stairs. The 
stout basin built over a spring near the house, with the name “Poinsett 
Spring” cut in its granite, remains as a memorial to him today,—tt is 
also often referred to as ‘Basin Spring.’ 

The State Road built by Poinsett continued in use, over the same 
route by the Winding Stairs across Plumley Mountain for nearly a 
hundred years,—coming of the automobile brought the first changes. 
P. F. Patton, of Hendersonville, in 1916, as Construction Engineer for 
Greenville County, changed its location and built the present highway 
from Hightower’s to Ballenger’s Mills. A year or two earlier, Thos. 
Blasingame, of Greenville, had rerouted and built that portion which 
passed the Poinsett house and spring. , 

An interesting sidelight on the work of these engineers is that they 
are descendants of Col. John Patton and John Blasingame, two of the 
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engineers who served on the commission which finally settled location 
of the boundary line between North and South Carolina. 
x * * + %* 

The Legislature of North Carolina in 1824 incorporated the Bun- 
combe Turnpike, naming James Patton, Samuel Chunn and George 
Swain to receive subscriptions for the purpose of laying out and making 
a turnpike from the Saluda Gap where the road built by Poinsett had 
its terminus, through Buncombe, by way of Smith’s, Murrayville, Ashe- 
ville and the Warm Springs to the Tennessee line. 


David Lowery Swain, later governor of the state and for more than 
thirty years president of the University of North Carolina, was a repre- 
sentative of Buncombe County in the House of Commons at that time, 
and was largely instrumental in procuring the passage of the act. Serious 
objection was raised, after its ratification, legality of the act was chal- 
lenged and eventually the matter was settled by the Supreme Court. 


The Buncombe Turnpike Company had an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000 at $50 a share. Albert T. Summey who, with his father 
George Summey, was then in business and lived at Flat Rock, served 
as Treasurer for a number of years. James Mitchell Alexander of Ashe- 
ville, was contractor for building a long stretch of the road. It ran, from 
where it connected with the Poinsett Road at the State line, by way of 
Flat Rock and Hendersonville, and when completed in 1827 was con- 
sidered the finest highway in the state. Travel from Kentucky and 
Tennessee over this route to Charleston and other southern markets 
made it the most used road in the western part of North Carolina. All 
the territory within many miles of it was greatly benefitted,—historians 
say all this part of the state entered upon a period of marvelous pros- 
perity. 

Edmund Waddell, about 1815, had opened “a hotel or summer 
resort for low country planters and visitors * * * the first regular hos- 
telry that was opened in the village for their entertainment”, in Green- 
ville, S. C.(1). There had been a little community at or near the old 
Treaty line on Reedy River prior to that time, known as Pleasantburg, 
where many of the Low Country people came to spend their summers,— 
among them Charles Baring and his wife, Susan, from Charleston and 
Walterboro. 


Certain it is that Joel Roberts Poinsett, whether he had been at the 
resort of Pleasantburg, was in its early days associated with the village 
of Greenville; he drew plans for the old Court House or Record Build- 
ing which was erected on its Main Street in 1823. He was a vestryman 
of Christ Church in the town for years, and owned a country home 
which he had purchased from John Blasingame, Jr. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that among the planters and visitors from the Low 


(1) Crittenden: The Greenville Century Book. 
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Country who came to Pleasantburg and Greenville there were some, at 
least, who might have been numbered with the “men of fortune and 
influence throughout the State” interested in Poinsett’s road building 
in the mountains, | 

Low Country people who had been spending their summers in upper 
South Carolina were already making trips beyond Saluda Gap, into the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of what later became Henderson County, by the 
time litigation had been settled and work started on the Buncombe 
Turnpike, after the company was chartered in 1824. 

There is no record to show the exact time at which they first came, 
or who among them made the earliest trips,—though Charles Baring, 
Judge Mitchell King, McAlpine and Daniel Blake are generally ac- 
cepted as the original four who bought property for summer homes in 
Western North Carolina, and became the first settlers in the long-since 
famous Flat Rock colony. The date of their coming is fixed as being 
between 1826 and 1830. 


Flat Rock, from old records of Buncombe County, was a well known 
land mark of that name when the first settlers came here. The Bun- 
combe County Court, in 1794, ordered that ‘William Fletcher, Elijah 
Williamson, Nicholas Woodfin, David McCarson, John Newport, (all of 
whom were citizens living in what was later Henderson County), and 
others should view, mark and lay off a road the nearest and best way 
from the ford of Cane Creek to the flat rock near the Blue Ridge, lead- 
ing along the ridge that strikes Mud Creek a short distance above Wil- 
liam Fletcher’s.’ 


The Mud Creek mentioned, in the language of the Indians was called 
Ochlawaha, meaning muddy water. 

Many of the early Paths used by the Indians appear to have had 
as one of their points in common this area on the Blue Ridge plateau as 
‘the flat rock’. There, along the top spur of a broad expanse of weath- 
ered granite,—most prominent of the many outcrops in its region, and 
often spoken of as “The Flat Rock”,—there remained until recent years 
circular pits or depressions,—about a dozen in number. Studies made 
of them have given considerable evidence that this location was once a 
rendezvous for hunting parties gathering there from over the network 
of paths that threaded their old hunting grounds,—and that the pits 
originally had been made for signal fires by which the Indians could be 
called together. 

From the crest of the Blue Ridge at Flat Rock to the once famous 
resort at Sulphur Springs, near Asheville-—and from the present village 
of Upward, which takes its name from one of the earliest of the original 
estates,—the “Charleston-of-the-Mountains” at one time embraced 
much of the upper French Broad Valley along the old Estatoe Path and 
the Trading Path by Davidson’s River. In later years, Cashier’s Valley 
became the summer home of Wade Hampton; old tradition says it was 
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on the front porch of the old lodge that he received his commission as 
head of the cavalry of the Confederate States; on that same porch he 
received the delegation which journeyed from South Carolina to tender 
to him the nomination for governor during the campaign of 1876. 
Hampton was a leading spirit among sportsmen of the Low Country 
who maintained and used each year a series of race paths in Western 
North Carolina. The Colonial Race Association, composed of prominent 
men from Charleston and nearby coastal plantations, took a leading 
part in this sport,—described as the pastime of kings. Associates of 
Wade Hampton among those who came to the mountains of Western 
North Carolina during summer months were the Pinckneys, Elmores, 
Butlers, Pickens, Prestons, Alstons, and many other names familiar in 
South Carolina history. 


Frank McKune and William Johnstone, rice planters of George- 
town, lived in the upper French Broad Valley. There, the Benjamin 
King place, built by Ephriam Clayton, and known as one of the most 
attractive houses in this section, was bought by the Ward family from 
the coast. This place, after the Civil War, became the property of the 
Lowndes family, who had earlier been at Flat Rock. The late A. 
Toomer Porter, founder of Porter Military Academy at Charleston, 
commenced the building of a home on the river near Ben Davidson’s old 
place, but after the Civil War began, it was abandoned. 


Much of the danger and hardship which the first settlers faced had 
already been conquered during their occupation of more than quarter 
of a century. Homes scattered here and there through a sparsely settled 
country were fruits of pioneer work, for which risks had been faced. 
The farms were self-sustaining, their owners manufacturing everything 
they needed and purchasing only a bare minimum. Living far from 
the coast, they had little in common with the seafaring and shipping 
industries. With no slave labor, they had developed into a self-reliant 
agricultural people, whose creative ability fashioned from the materials 
around them the necessities and embellishments of their lives. Their 
economic progress depended on creating a surplus which could be sold, 
and wealth was only to be acquired through the profitable marketing or 
bartering of such commodities as could be produced on the farms and 
from native resources of the country. 

The problem of roads and means of transportation to overcome the 
barrier of the mountains was still largely to be solved when Poinsett’s 
road through Saluda Gap had been opened for travel. 

The new element which this road brought to the mountains of North 
Carolina came seeking pleasure, the cool air of the heights and congenial 
social life in the circle of their own compatriots. Some few, perhaps, 
may have been attracted here by the fever of gold mining. Many of 
them were of the same racial strains as the pioneers who had settled 
here earlier,—Welsh, English, Scotch, German, French and Irish who 
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for one reason or another had come to the New World, to live in sur- 
roundings of-ease in older settlements. Thus, they had little in com- 
mon with the men and women, who, a generation earlier, had risked 
dangers and made the struggle to open a new frontier here. 

The coastal planters lived in luxury, enjoying a wealth produced by 
slave labor, with servants for every task and money to import from the 
Old World goods and wares to gratify every whim. With few excep- 
tions, they probably had small interest in the welfare and ultimate 
development of a civilization they found just beginning when they reach- 
ed the mountains. 


The highland people, engrossed with the task of working out their 
own problems, went their way, interested but little outwardly swayed 
by the gay, casual and unruffled life of the more recent comers. Forces 
were working deep, though, and it is only in looking back over the past 
century that any estimate can be formed of how the whole trend of the 
upward-onward course was changed and affected after the old Cherokee 
Mountains region received within its bounds the influences which were 
to fix its pattern. 


To the farmers and those who raised other products or created the 
handicrafts, this tide of summer people, as it grew, was to bring a new 
market to their very door step,—with no long hard trips down country. 
It was a money market,—not barter,—and soon little trickles of cash 
were to begin finding a way into pockets of those who had almost for- 
gotten what it was to have hard money. 

The refinement of living among the Lowlanders was to keep before 
the people here high standards, so that taste and manners were almost 
imperceptibly improved by the contrast. Contact with stores and shops 
of the southern cities began to show its influence in the clothes, furniture, 
utensils and other betterments. Wagons that carried the year’s crop to 
market brought back the same list of necessities, but there were added 
a few dishes, clocks, bonnets and mantles, books and perhaps on some 
rare occasion a piece of silverware. The observing will be surprised to 
find in many a little house back in the mountains today a few pieces of 
English china,—mostly Staffordshire,—sandwich glass, a table fashioned 
true to lines of Hepplewhite or Chippendale. Many Terry clocks still 
tick on “fireboards” where they were placed three generations ago when 
the wagoners came back from “down country”. 

With the passing of Time, customs, manners and traditions of the 
people in the old Cherokee hunting country have been molded and so 
strongly marked from influences wrought by the Low Country strain of 
colonization yearly coming across the Blue Ridge Mountains that today 
the two have been welded into a whole. 

It is said that Zebulon Baird of Buncombe said, during the time he 
was using his influence toward procuring the legislation which chartered 
the Buncombe Turnpike Company, that he hoped to live to see the day 
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when a stage coach with four horses would rush regularly through the 
country, driven by a man with a whip and long tin bugle, or stage horn. 
Though Baird did not live to see it, it was not long after the Buncombe 
Turnpike was opened in 1828, until his dream became a reality. Stage 
coaches ran on a regular schedule from Charleston to Greenville, 5S. C., 
and from there across the Blue Ridge, to Tennessee. Old advertisements 
of that day gave particular attention to arrangements which provided 
that passengers coming from the Low Country could obtain special 
reservations on the stages from Greenville to Hendersonville and Ashe- 
ville. 


Popularity of the summer resort in Western North Carolina grew 
rapidly, and within a few years, the annual parade of carriages, horse- 
back riders, wagons and servants making the two weeks’ trip from the 
coastal region to this part of North Carolina had reached imposing 
proportions. 


The horse drawn vehicle for conveyance of passengers was an in- 
vention claimed by England, Germany and several other countries. The 
caretta was used by the queen when Charles of Anjou made his entry 
into Naples in 1280, while the litter in which passengers reclined, known 
as the koetsen or koets-wagen, was an innovation of the Dutch. The 
wheels, in the first crude ones, doubtless had wide rims, similar to those 
on war cars, and traces of rope were used. Improvements were made 
about the time of Louis XIV, and the bodies were swung on leather 
straps to insure greater ease in riding. 

Manufacture of these vehicles called for a very high degree of skill 
and the best of material to withstand strain on the rough roads. Various 
parts of the bodies were made by different artisans, the finest steel was 
used, and on the upper parts of them, a single hide was wet and curried 
as it was pressed into shape. The bodies were gorgeously painted, with 
the inside upholstered in the finest of fabrics. 

Use of the coach, during the time of Elizabeth and early in the 17th 
century, had been extended widely for general transportation in Europe. 
This vehicle, and the carriage, among people in the coastal region of 
South Carolina, with their wealth and easy access to Old World markets, 
provided ease and comfort of travel on the annual trip to their summer 
homes. The stagecoaches, in use for many years on the mountain roads, 
furnished the most picturesque mode of travel ever seen. 

The Albany or Concord coaches used were swung on long, stout 
bands of leather extending from front to rear axle on each side of the 
body, thus furnishing a spring. ‘They had accommodation inside for 
eight or nine passengers, with room for more on top and beside the 
driver. Baggage was carried in a ‘boot’ formed by the rear part of the 
body, and protected from the weather by a covering of heavy leather, 
securely fastened onto the coach body. Stones heated and wrapped in 
rugs or blankets were used.in cold weather to keep the passengers warm. 
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Taverns or inns along the road, eight or ten miles apart, furnished lodg- 
ing and meals. Relays of horses were kept ready, so that as soon as a 
stagecoach arrived, fresh teams could be supplied, and in this way, fifty 
or sixty miles a day could be covered. 

The stage coach driver carried a long tin horn, and when approaching 
a stopping place, he sounded blasts on this to advise the innkeeper of 
the number he would have to entertain. 

There were many inns and taverns along the route of the State Road 
where travellers might obtain refreshment and a night’s lodging. Leav- 
ing Greenville, S. C., there were regular stops made at Maryville, Mer- 
rittsville) Garmany’s and Davis’ before reaching Flat Rock. Here, 
William Brittain, and later his successor, John Barnett, kept the first 
tavern which stood near where the Flat Rock Hotel was built a few 
years later. Beyond Asheville, the stagecoach had its terminus at 
Greeneville, Tenn., just across the street from the home of Andrew 
Johnson, one time president of the United States. 

Stagecoaches were operated on the Turnpike until several years 
after the Civil War, and mail, under a contract with the government, 
was carried this way for another decade or more. During. the closing 
days of this conflict, North Carolina, from the Tennessee line to the 
South Carolina border, was a siege ground for Federal troops under 
Kirby and Gilliam against Gen. J. G. Martin’s Confederate forces. The 
road was fortified at Saluda Gap, where traces of the old trenches and 
breastworks are still to be seen. 


The stagecoach line operating over the Buncombe Turnpike was 
bought about 1840 by Col. Valentine Ripley, who operated it in con- 
nection with his other business enterprises. 


Col. Ripley, whose wife was a daughter of Polly Patton and her 
husband James Smith, the first white child born west of the Blue Ridge, 
came from Virginia about the time Henderson County was created. One 
of the earliest buildings erected in Hendersonville after the town site 
was located was the Ripley Hotel, on the corner of Main Street and 
Second Avenue, W., which he operated for accommodation of passengers 
who came here on the stage line. 

For many years, Col. Ripley, with the Stocktons from Maryland, 
managed stagecoaches on the route from Augusta, Ga., by way of Green- 
ville, S. C., through here to Greeneville, Tenn. His company also held 
contracts with the government for carrying the mail in a territory which 
extended from Florida. The post office, at the time the Civil War be- 
gan, was in the building now known as Drake’s store house, on South 
Main Street, which also housed the apothecary shop owned by Dr. W. 
D. Whitted and Mr. Massie. 

Mail and stage service was greatly interrupted by the war and when 
it was resumed, Col. Ripley sold his interest in the stage line to Terrell 
W. Taylor, who continued to operate it from Greenville, S. C., to Hen- 
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dersonville until the railroad from Spartanburg had been completed to 
Tryon, about 1877. Mail was sent and received in Hendersonville by 
stagecoach three times a week until the railroad was in operation. 

During the later years, the Albany or Concord coach gave way to 
use of a lighter vehicle known as the ‘hack’. There were toll gates at 
several places along the route, revenue from these being used to keep 
the roads in repair. 

When the Asheville-Greenville Plank Road was built as far as Hen- 
dersonville, sometime after 1851, the route of the turnpike was changed, 
and ran down Main Street much along its present route. Where it 
crossed Mud Creek, south of town, dirt was filled in the low places, as 
a foundation for logs,—a type of construction sometimes called ‘pole 
road’, and that section is frequently spoken of by older residents as “The 
Causeway’. 

The charter which had been issued to the Buncombe Turnpike Com- 
pany, and later taken over by the Asheville-Greenville Plank Road 
Company was surrendered in 1881, when the railroad provided better 
means of travel. 


Chapter 7 
A New Country Is Created 


N 1826, JOHN CLAYTON of the Davidson River section, 
eM Pea was elected to the House of Commons from Buncombe 
c eons! County, where he served for four terms, and was then elected 
ee eeeeed| to the Senate. This gave the first representation the terri- 
tory which was to become Henderson County had gained in govern- 
mental affairs. Haywood County had been created in 1808 from a part 
of Buncombe; twenty years later Macon was cut off, followed by the 
erection of Yancey in 1833. 

During that period Federal and State banking systems were a source 
of great concern; currency of both was scarce and had shrunken con- 
siderably in value, and the need of a circulating medium was felt every- 
where. The only mint ever established and operated by private interests 
was opened in Rutherford County in 1830. The tokens or ingots coined 
there by the Bechtlers made a real contribution to the economic situation 
not only in the immediate section but throughout the State,—1ts influence 
was marked even after the Civil War closed. These rudely made coins 
were accepted as legal tender after Confederate money had become 
worthless and other currency was almost unknown in the mountain 
country. 

1835 brought radical changes to all of North Carolina. 

David Lowery Swain, who had been born and reared in Buncombe 
County, was elected governor in 1832. He had been educated at his- 
toric old Newton Academy in Asheville, where among his classmates 
were B. F. Perry, later governor of South Carolina, Waddy Thompson, 
also of that state, who was to become congressman and then minister 
to Mexico, Gen. R. B. Vance, Montraville and James W. Patton. He 
studied at the University of North Carolina for awhile, and after receiv- 
ing his license to practice law, was a member of the House of Commons 
for three terms, went to the Edenton Circuit as Solicitor, and returned 
for two additional years as a representative of Buncombe County in the 
House of Commons. He was serving as a judge of the North Carolina 
Superior Court at the time he was elected governor of the state. 

One of Swain’s first acts, after taking office, was to set in motion plans 
for remedying the old grievance of men in the west about the inequality 
of representation. An election was called for the purpose of voting for 
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a Constitutional Convention; in this, the west voted solidly in the af- 
firmative, while the east was equally unanimous against it. 

The Convention met in Raleigh on June 4, 1835, and amended the 
Constitution to provide for election of representatives on a basis of 
population, the state being divided into senatorial districts. Membership 
of the House was limited to 120, and the Senate to fifty members, these 
to be elected by vote of the people biennially. The name of the lower 
branch was changed to House of Representatives. Election of the 
governor for a two year term was to be by direct vote of the people. All 
religious tests for candidates of office were abolished, and restrictions 
which had barred ministers from office were repealed. The right of 
suffrage of certain “free people of color was abrograted.” 


Much as was gained by these changes in the Constitution, free and 
equal suffrage was not granted to all. White males over 21, who had 
paid their taxes, could vote for members of the House, but were not 
allowed to vote for the Senator unless they owned fifty acres of land. 
Thus the Senate continued to represent the landed interests until 1857. 


The Legislature of 1838, after these changes had been made,.took 
many forward steps. The long struggle for better schools showed some 
results, and, the fight for more equal representation bore fruit for the 
pioneers who had been laboring to gain recognition for the mountain 
section of the State. 


Hodge Rabun represented Buncombe County in the Senate at that 
session, while Montraville Patton of Asheville and Phillip Brittain of 
the Mills River section were in the House of Representatives. Results 
of the unrest and opposition which had forced the call for a Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1835, was again evident, and on December 15, 
1838, the Legislature ratified 

“An Act to Lay Off and Establish a County by the Name of 

Henderson”. (1) 

Here it might be well to trace the Sela of the territory from 
which the new county was created. 

When the State was divided into precincts, in 1711, the first county 
created was Clarendon. All the precincts were changed to counties 
about 1730, and New Hanover was formed from a portion of what had 
been Clarendon. This new county had indefinite western boundaries, 
but extended so far that it might be said it touched the Pacific Ocean, 
and so covered all the western part of the state. 

A section was taken from New Hanover in 1734 to form Bladen, 
and this, too, included the western territory. Bladen, in turn gave up 
the western ane in 1749 for the county of Anson. Hert the western 
lands were divided, and not until Buncombe was created a 1792, were 
they reunited, to embrace what later became Henderson County. 


(1) Public Acts of 1838-39, Chap. XII. 
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Another portion of Anson County was taken in 1758 to become 
Rowan; this in turn ceded part of its boundary to be known as Burke 
County. This land also included what was SENG Buncombe, and 
in course of time Henderson County. 

The section of Western North Carolina which was taken from Ruth- 
erford County as a part of Buncombe is traced from 1762, when the 
western part of Anson was taken to form a new political sub-division, 
named in honor of the new queen of England, Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg. The western part of Mecklenburg became a separate 
county in 1768, and was named in honor of Tryon, who was then gov- 
ernor. 

Tryon, in 1777 was divided, and became Lincoln and Rutherford 
Counties. 

The Swannanoa River, until after the survey made by Joseph Mc- 
Dowell, Jr., in 1785, was the dividing line between Burke and Ruther- 
ford, down to where it entered the French Broad River. From there, 
the country had been unbroken forest owned and occupied to some 
extent by the Cherokee Indians. 

A petition was presented to the Legislature in 1792, from people 
living west of the Blue Ridge Mountains asking the creation of a new 
county to be called Buncombe. 

The two bodies of land which had originally been part of Anson 
County were reunited after ratification of this act. The act of 1838 creat- 
ed the County of Henderson from a portion of this. 


To sum it up there was 
Clarendon 1711 
New Hanover 1730 
Bladen 1734 
Anson 1749 
Rowan 1768 Mecklenburg 1762 
Burke 1777 Tryon 1768 
Rutherford 1779 
Buncombe 1792 
Henderson 1838 


There is nothing in the records to explain why the new county was 
named for Leonard Henderson, who had died in 1833. Only one county. 
west of the Blue Ridge has ever been named for a native son. 

“These honors have had to be bartered away to get the Legislature 
to consent to the formation of every County west of the Blue Ridge. 
For even eastern men admit that we obtain our just dues only by barter 
and trade.” 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that John Clayton during his years 
in the Legislature had known Judge Henderson;—and his father, Rich- 
ard Henderson, through the efforts to open a way through here to Ten- 
nessee, was a familiar character to most of the people. The death of 
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Chief Justice Leonard Henderson not so long before final efforts were 
made to have this county created may have influenced members of the 
General Assembly to feel more inclination to give ear to the petition of 
men from the west,—as in this way they might in its name fittingly honor 
the memory of Henderson. 

The original territory of Henderson, as fixed by the two several acts 
was reduced in 1861, when part was cut off to form Transylvania, and in 
1911 a strip was taken from the lower part to be added to Polk. 

Land which was taken from Rutherford County in 1844 for Hen- 
derson was in a short time re-taken as a part of the first boundary of 
Polk County. 

Counties, at that date, were sub-divided into precincts, instead of 
townships as they are today; from the precincts all men subject to mili- 
tary duty were organized into companies, under officers of the militia. 
The precincts of Henderson County, at the time of its organization were 
Cathey’s Creek, Little River, (which embraced the portion that later 
went to Transylvania County), Free Bridge, Clear Creek and Flat Rock. 


The ruling governmental agency of the county was the Court of 
Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions, constituted by the Justices of 
Peace. The General Assembly recommended to the governor individuals 
chosen from the various precincts for appointment as Justices., These 
officers, when commissioned, held office for life, or until they resigned 
or were for good cause removed from office. The Court of Common 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions, which held four terms a year, was vested 
with a wide scope of authority. It had charge of building and main- 
taining public buildings, roads, bridges, and appointed road overseers, 
granted letters of administration and probated wills, appointed wardens 
and had supervision of the poor; it levied taxes and appointed tax listers 
and collectors, and had many other duties. It was a Court of record 
and had jurisdiction over a wide range of offences. 

All county officers, except members of the General Assembly, were 
elected or appointed by the justices who constituted this court. It was 
not until after the Constitutional Convention of 1868 that county gov- 
ernment was placed in the hands of Commissioners elected by the people. 

After the Act establishing the County of Henderson was ratified, 
another bill was passed by the same session entitled: 

“Chap. XIII. An Act supplemental to an Act passed by the present 
General Assembly, entitled 

“An Act to lay off and establish a County by the name of Hender- 
son”. 

This supplementary act provided, among other things: 

II. Be it further enacted that all the Justices of Peace, and Officers 
of the Militia, who reside within the limits of the County of Henderson 
shall continue to hold and exercise all the official powers and authorities, 
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in and for said county, that they have hitherto held and exercised in 
and for the county of Buncombe. 

V. Be it further enacted, that the Court of Pleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions shall be and the same is hereby established in and for the county 
of Henderson, to be held by the Justices of said County, on the third 
Monday in February and July, and the fifth Monday after the fourth 
Monday in March and September, in each and every year,—the first 
session of which shall be held on the third Monday of February next, at 
the house of Hugh Johnson, when the Court aforesaid, a majority of the 
justices of said County being present, shall elect a Clerk, a Sheriff, a 
Coroner, a Register, an Entry Taker, a Surveyor, Constable and all 
other officers for said County, * * * * And the said Court, at its first 
session aforesaid, may appoint the place of its future sessions, until a 
Court House shall be erected for said county. 

* * * 


X. Be it further enacted, That Asa Edney, Capt. Robt. Jones, 
Richard Allen, John Miller, Benjamin Wilson, Ephroditus Hightower, 
John Clayton, Esq., Col. Saml. Chunn, Reuben Deaver, John Jarret, 
Senr., and John Young are hereby appointed Commissioners to select 
and determine upon a site for a permanent seat of justice of said county, 
who shall locate the same as near the centre of said County as prac- 
ticable, taking into consideration both the extent of territory and popu- 
lation, and nine of the Commissioners hereby appointed shali have the 
power to act. 


XI. Be it further enacted, That seven of the above Commissioners 
first named shall have power to purchase or receive by donation, for the 
use of the County of Henderson, a tract of land consisting of not less 
than twenty-five acres, to be conveyed to the Chairman of the County 
Court and his successors in office, upon which a town shall be laid off 
and shall be called Hendersonville, where the Court House and jail 
shall be erected, and where, after the completion of the Court House, 
the Courts of said County shall be held, and the Clerk and Register 
shall keep their offices.” 

This act was ratified December 28, 1838. 

Pursuant to these two acts, the first Court of Pleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions met at the house of Hugh Johnson, (which was at the present 
community of Horse Shoe), on the third Monday in February, 1839. 
There were present the fifteen Justices of the Peace within the bounds 
of the new County, who were: John Clayton, Sr., John Clayton, Jr., 
Samuel Hamblin, John Woodfin, Richard Allen, Reuben Ballard, Samuel 
King, M. M. Edney, James S. Thomas, Meredith Freeman, Lincoln 
Fullam, John Justice, Charles Greer, John Hamilton and William Brit- 
tain, Esqs. 

A Select Court was chosen from among these, composed of John 
Clayton, Jr., Charles Greer, and John Clayton, Sr., who had represented 
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Buncombe County in the House of Commons in the sessions of 1826, 
°27 and ’36, and in the Senate in 1833. Michael Francis was elected as 
Solicitor for the County, Robert Thomas was chosen as Sheriff. Other 
officers named were: William Bryson, Register, George Orr, County 
Surveyor, Hugh Johnson, Trustee, Jeremiah Osborne, Ranger, James 
Blythe, Entry Taker, and John Woodfin as Standard Keeper. 

The Justices, with a machinery for the county thus set up, proceeded 
to the levying of taxes as follows: 

For contingent purposes, 50¢. 

For purchase of public buildings, 50¢. 

For poor tax, 5¢ on each poll and on each $300 value of land and 
town property. 

It was decided at this session that Courts should be held at Mills 
River Academy until the Court House was built, and that the February 
and July terms, only, would be for trial of cases by jury. 

The County Court, in undertaking to fulfill provisions of the Sup- 
plementary Act of December 28, 1838, then proceeded to appoint a 
committee to lay off and sell lots in the town of Hendersonville and to 
perform the other acts set forth in the section, naming for that purpose 
Elisha King, John Davis, William Deaver, Samuel McCarson and John 
Woodfin. 


The Justices may have felt that with the Court thus established and 
committees appointed, their duties were well performed and that Hen- 
derson County was ready to take its place as one of the political sub- 
divisions of the State. Whether they knew of the dissention already 
beginning to develop or not, the old fight between east and west in the 
State was to have its counterpart in a struggle between the east and west 
of the new County over location of the county seat,—a matter which 
required several years to settle. 


A site must be chosen and land procured by purchase or otherwise 
before the committee could lay out and begin the sale of lots in Hen- 
dersonville. A meeting was held on March 27, 1839, at which ten of 
the commissioners were present: Asa Edney, Richard Allen, Benjamin 
Wilson, John Clayton, John Jarrett, Capt. Robert Jones, John Miller, 
Epaphroditus Hightower, Reuben Deaver, and John Young. The orig- 
inal record of proceedings at this meeting of the commissioners has not 
been found, but quotations from the Journal kept by them throw some 
light on what they did. It seems apparent from these that they met 
at the home of Hugh Johnson, probably in the same room where the 
Court had been organized. 

“On motion of Capt. Miller, agreed that the following sites be named 
as the points: One near the road on Gen. Brittain’s and E. King’s land, 
called Walnut Grove, and one on Shaws Creek, near ei epee 8 
house. 

“Sundry motions to add a third site being lost, vote was eaiied fof 
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Vote as follows - - - Road, Edney, Jones, Allen, Jarrett. Johnson’s - - - 
Clayton, Hightower, Wilson, Miller, Young, Deaver. 

“The final decision in Johnson’s lane as follows: He is to give as a 
donation 20 poles on each side of the lane, commencing at a straight 
fence west of the house and continue to the river, if more than 25 acres, 
to be given, - - - if not that much, to be added to on each side so as to 
make the quantity of land; or if the commissioners should prefer having 
the site north and south, will give 25 acres in that direction, making the 
lane the center. 

- “Then adjourned sine die.” 

Immediately after the vote, and before the Board adjourned, Hugh 
Johnson, whose proposition had been accepted, was called into the room 
and informed thereof. It was then proposed that the seven commis- 
sioners present: Asa Edney, Robert Jones, Richard Allen, John Miller, 
Benjamin Wilson, E. Hightower, and John Clayton, should proceed to 
survey the land and take a deed for it. 


It seems evident, in the light of subsequent events, that there must 
have been pronounced dissention among people in the different sections 
of the county from the very first over the question of location of the 
town site. 


Nothing in the old records indicate why Deaver, Jarrett, and Young 
had left the meeting, but of those remaining, Edney, Jones and Allen, 
three of those who had voted against location of the site at Johnson’s, 
evidently did not care to participate in anything which might tend to 
show that they acquiesced in acceptance of the land offered by Hugh 
Johnson. Suggesting that it was inconvenient for them to remain long- 
er, they requested the other four to proceed, and declared they would 
agree to whatever was done by Miller, Wilson, Hightower and Clayton. 

The four commissioners, in pursuance of this agreement, went on 
the land, but before the survey actually was started, Miller declared 
that he had business elsewhere, refused to go further, and went off. The 
remaining three, after his departure, had the land laid off in an oblong 
of 26 acres, forty poles wide, running east and west. Johnson executed 
a deed for this tract of land to the Chairman of the County Court, 
which was filed in the office of its Clerk. 

Another meeting was held on June 21. At this, ten of the men who 
had been named in the Supplementary act, met in order (as the old 
Journal stated) “to reconsider the vote theretofore taken as to location 
of Hendersonville”. After the object of the meeting had been stated, 
John Clayton and E. Hightower announced that they did not consider 
themselves to be commissioners, and Col. Samuel Chunn, who had not 
been at the meeting in March, asked that it be qecniteny understood 
whether the site for the millage had been selected or not; if it had, he 
would not act as commissioner, but if it had not, he would serve. Upon 
motion of Capt. Miller, a vote was taken on whether or not the site had 
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been located, and the seven who had raised no question to continuing 
in the capacity of commissioners voted that there had been no location; 
—but apparently nothing was done at this meeting to establish the 
county seat at any other place. 

Shortly after that meeting, Woodfin and Deaver, two of the persons 
appointed by the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions to lay off and 
sell lots in the town, being anxious to discharge their task, demanded 
that the other members unite with them in doing so, which request was 
refused. A Court proceeding was then brought before Judge Pearson 
of Buncombe, in which a peremptory mandamus was granted against 
the three,—King, Davis and McCarson. The defendants, represented 
by Clingman and Hoke, appealed from this to the Supreme Court. In 
this case of State v. Elisha King and others, reported in the 20 NC, 
page 521, the opinion of the Court was: 


“ * * * After much reflection we feel ourselves bound to pronounce, 
that as the terms of acceptance set forth the proposition in extenso, as 
one in the alternative, the right to take the land either according to the 
one or the other form proposed, is reserved to those who are hereafter 
to act for the county, - - that is to say, to the seven Commissioners. By 
the acceptance of Johnson’s offer by the full Board, the site was estab- 
lished. It was to be west of his house, adjoining the fence, and on both 
sides of the lane,—but according to our interpretation of the proposition, 
the board left it to the seven commissioners who were then to act, to 
choose the land, the subject of the donation, should be run. And if so 
without inquiring whether all of the persons constituting this second 
commission should be actually present when the choice was made, it is 
clear that three of the seven could not make it. If they had reported 
the selection to their associates in full convention and these had sanc- 
tioned, as they promised they would sanction, what had been so done, 
of course the act would have become that of the whole body. But noth- 
ing of this kind appears to have been done. 


“The mandamus, therefore, which had been ordered, must be super- 
seded. If the controversy is not otherwise adjusted, the seven com- 
missioners are those who have yet to act upon this subject and if they 
will not, it is upon them the Court must be invited to act * * *” 

“One question has not been raised by the parties, but our attention 
has been necessarily called to it by the facts of the case. The County 
Court appointed commissioners to lay off and sell the lots in the County 
town before any such town existed. In doing this, we are of the opinion 
that the Court misconstrued the act of the Assembly, though the words 
of the 12th section would admit of this interpretation, that this appoint- 
ment should be made at the first term after the enactment of the statute, 
to us it seems clear that the Legislature meant the appointment to be 
made at the first term after the purchase or donation of the land selected 
for the town was completed, as directed by the preceding section. We 
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regard, therefore, the appointment made by the County Court as pre- 
mature,—and revocable, at least, - - if not absolutely void.” 

After this decision of the Supreme Court, the matter was next heard 
in a suit brought to determine who should pay the costs of this man- 
damus proceeding, and this also was carried to the higher court. 

There is nothing in the records of Henderson County to indicate 
whether any formal action was taken toward determining where the 
town seat should be located, or whether the commissioners actually 
held a subsequent meeting. No Superior Court was held here until 
1842, and all litigation which grew out of efforts to compel the com- 
missioners to acquire land and establish a town was brought in Bun- 
combe County. 


The Supreme Court at the June Term, 1840, heard the case of State 
vs. Robert Jones, and from the record of this (23 NC Reports, page 
130) there is every indication that conflict over where the town site 
should be located had grown serious. The statement of the case is a 
most interesting one: 


“The dispute respecting the seat of justice of the county of Hender- 
son, which was before the Supreme Court at the last term, (see State v. 
King et al, 4 Dev. & Battle, 521) was again in this case presented for 
consideration. After dismission of the mandamus which had been 
directed to the commissioners appointed by the Court to lay off and 
sell the lots in the town supposed to have been established, a petition 
was filed in the Superior Court of Buncombe, on the last circuit, before 
His Honor Judge Hall, by Benjamin Wilson, Epaphroditus Hightower 
and John Clayton, three of the seven commissioners authorized and 
directed by the Act of the Assembly, to procure by purchase or dona- 
tion, a propert tract of land for the county town, setting forth that the 
commissioners whose duty it was to determine the site for the town had 
fixed it on Shaw’s Creek near Hugh Johnson’s house; that the petitioners 
were anxious to proceed to the performance of the duty enjoined by the 
law on the commissioners of the second part, the procuring by purchase 
or donation for the use of the county of a tract of land at the determined 
site; but that Robert Jones, Asa Edney, John Miller and Richard Allen, 
the other four commissioners without whose cooperation the petitioners 
could not act, utterly refused to join with the petitioners in the perform- 
ance of this duty; and praying that a mandamus might be directed to 
the commissioners of the second part, commanding them to perform the 
duty required by the said act; and that the said Robert Jones, Asa 
Edney, John Miller and Richard Allen might be required in connection 
with the petitioners the commissioners of the second part, forthwith to 
purchase or receive by donation and take the deed for said land, as by 
the act directed. 

In the light of subsequent acts, it is interesting to note, at this point, 
that at the first meeting, as recorded in the old Journal, Deaver, Jarrett 
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and Young had left the meeting, after the vote in favor of the location 
at Johnson’s. Of the remaining commissioners, Edney, Jones and Allen, 
who had voted against that place, left before the land was surveyed,— 
and Miller, who had voted for it, then suggested that his business re- 
quired his presence at some other place. 

Wilson, Hightower and Clayton, the petitioners in the case before 
had voted for the location at Hugh Johnson’s and from this proceeding 
it appears that they held that the town site had been previously located 
at Hugh Johnson’s on Shaw’s Creek. 

The three petitioners, Wilson, Hightower and Clayton, appeared 
and acknowledged service of the notice and the sheriff made return 
that he had executed the same by leaving a copy thereof at the dwelling 
houses of John Miller, Robert Jones, and Richard Allen, and by deliver- 
ing a copy to Asa Edney. 


No cause was shown against the mandamus prayed for, and there- 
upon the Court ordered that an alternative mandamus should issue, 
returnable on the Saturday following, the last day of the term. A writ 
thereupon issued, addressed to Edney, Allen, Miller and Jones, reciting 
the substance of the acts of the Assembly, in relation to the seat of 
justice of the county of Henderson; the doings of the commissioners of 
the first part determining the site for it; the duty of the seven commis- 
sioners all of whom were named, to procure, by donation or purchase, a 
proper tract of land therefor, the allegations of three of the commis- 
sioners that they had always been willing to discharge the duty and had 
requested the other four to join with them in doing so, and that these 
had refused to comply with said request; and commanding the said 
Edney, Allen, Jones and Miller to join with Wilson, Hightower, and 
Clayton in the performance of the duty enjoined by the act, - - or signify 
cause to the contrary therefor.” 


The sheriff returned this writ, with an indorsement that he had 
“executed the same by tacking a copy of it on the door of John Miller’s 
house, by leaving a copy at Asa Edney’s house, Robert Jones’ dwelling 
house, and the dwelling house of Richard Allen.” John Clayton, Ben- 
jamin Wilson and E. Hightower endorsed thereon “that they are willing 
to proceed without further notice.” 

No answer to the alternative mandamus was made, nor cause shown 
against the peremptory mandamus by any of the commissioners, but 
Miller, one of them, appeared in court and took several exceptions and 
made sundry objections to the proceedings, which appear of record. 

The opinion was written by Judge Gaston: 

“Tt is not to be concealed that the dispute in this case,—as well as in 
the case before us at the last term,—is, in truth, a contest between two 
parties, which have distracted the county of Henderson, upon the ques- 
tion where the county town should be fixed, and the public buildings 
erected. Public order,—the dignity of the laws, the decorous administra- 
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tion of justice,—demand that this controversy should be settled as 
speedily as the right of the matter can be ascertained and judicial forms 
will permit. In truth, the right has been ascertained, deliberately ascer- 
tained,—in the case of King and others, where the merits of the con- 
troversy were passed upon in the Superior Court and afterward re- 
asserted in this court upon appeal. It could not be doubted that this 
decision was quickly and generally promulgated through the County of 
Henderson; and that the party which had failed upon its merits well 
knew that if they continued further resistance, the adverse party would 
unquestionably move for the precise remedy now sought for. When, 
therefore, upon this motion being made, it was seen that one of the 
recusant commissioners could be found on whom to serve notice of the 
motion,—that when he appeared in court, instead of showing cause 
against the writ moved for, he interposed formal objections only for the 
purpose of delay,—that when the writ did issue, none of the commis- 
sioners could be found, and he who had before appeared, gave way to 
another, who, instead of putting in an answer to the writ, sought, by 
every astute and technical objection to embarass and protract the pro- 
ceedings, that no affidavit was offered showing why further delay was 
necessary for any purpose of individual or public right; nor accounting 
for the sudden disappearance from home of all the resisting commis- 
sioners; nor furnishing any reason for the court to doubt that in truth 
every one of them was fully aware of the proceeding and that all were 
concurring in the opposition ostensibly conducted by one only of their 
body,—under these circumstances, whatever form of notice the law 
would permit to answer for the purpose of administering justice, the 
minister of the law was justified in holding to be sufficient notice.” 


Judgment of the Superior Court was afhrmed and the matter was 
sent back for the commissioners to take official action in establishing the 
county seat. 


This decision left the matter for further action of the commissioners 
who had been appointed eighteen months before when the County was 
created. Whether those men ever made any further effort to agree on 
a location is not shown by the records, but in December, 1840, steps 
were taken to determine what the citizens living within the bounds of 
the new county desired. 

Chapter LIII, Public Acts of 1840-41, contains 

“An Act to Fix the Location of the Town of Hendersonville.” 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North Caro- 
lina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 

That the location of the Court House of Henderson County shall 
be made by the qualified voters of the House of Commons residing in 
said County. : 

II. Be it further enacted, that for this purpose, on the last Thursday 
in January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
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forty one, an election shall be held at each of the precincts of the County 
of Henderson, at which elections for members of the General Assembly 
are held, and it shall be the duty of the Sheriff of said County, after 
advertising said election for ten days, to appoint two judges for each 
precinct, the one to be taken from the Eastern and the other from the 
Western section of the County, who shall be sworn to conduct the said 
election fairly and according to the manner in which elections are usually 
conducted in this state. 

III. Be it further enacted, That each citizen of Henderson County 
who is qualified to vote for members of the House of Commons, shall 
be allowed to put in one ballot or piece of paper, describing some place 
in the County of Henderson, with such precision that the Judges of 
said election and the Sheriff of said county can ascertain with certainty 
the point designated, and no vote other than one thus given shall be 
counted by the Judges. 

IV. Be it further enacted, That by a comparison of the returns 
from each precinct, the Sheriff of Henderson, together with two Com- 
missioners, elected by him ten days before the election, and their names 
publicly made known, shall ascertain and pronounce the point having 
the greatest number of votes, and if the point thus selected shall be 
nearer the Buncombe Turnpike Road, in Henderson, than to the French 
Broad River, then George Allen, Andrew Maxwell, Jr., David Reese, 
John Davis and James Spann, shall be and are hereby appointed Com- 
missioners for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, and shall be notified 
thereof by the Sheriff of Henderson, and by him sworn to discharge 
faithfully the duties imposed; but if on the other hand, the point so 
designated shall be nearer the French Broad River than to the said 
Road, then Martin A. Gash, David Miller, John G. Hightower, Isaac 
Glazneir and John Clayton shall be appointed Commissioners and 
notified and sworn as aforesaid. 


V. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners thus notified and sworn, or a majority of them, to procure by 
donation or purchase, not less than fifty acres including the point desig- 
nated, or within one mile thereof, said land to be conveyed to the Chair- 
man of the County Court of Henderson and his successors in office, for 
the use of said county, upon which a town to be called Hendersonville, 
shall be laid off by the said Commissioners, or a majority of them, in 
which the Court House and Jail shall be erected and where, after the 
completion of said Court House, the offices of the Clerk and Register 
shall be kept, and where the Courts of the County shall be held from and 
after the third Monday of February next, unless a majority of the Jus- 
tices of said county shall deem it advisable to direct them to be held else- 
where, until September, in the year eighteen hundred and forty one. 


VI. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of said Com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, after advertising for thirty days, and 
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after having laid off the lots on said land, to sell the whole or such portion 
of them as they may deem conducive to the interest of said County, 
upon credit of one and two years, the said Chairman of the Court making 
title whenever the purchase money shall have been paid, reserving, never- 
theless, such lots as may be necessary for the erection of the public build- 
ings, and the money thus raised shall be disposed of by a majority of the 
Justices of Henderson County, for public purposes. 


VII. Be it further enacted, That if the Sheriff of said County, or 
any Judge of the election or any one of the said Commissioners, shall 
wilfully neglect or refuse to perform his duties as prescribed by this 
Act, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon indictment 
and conviction in either Court of Henderson County, shall be fined not 
less than five hundred dollars. 


VIII. Be it further enacted, That such of the existing laws as come 
in conflict with the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 


IX. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force from 
and after its passage. 


Ratified 19th day of December, 1840. 


It was more than two years after the act which created the county of 
Henderson was ratified when the election was held to determine where 
the town site should be located. Upon a comparison of the returns, it 
‘ was announced that a majority of all votes cast in the county by its 
qualified voters had been in favor of the road location. Robert Thomas, 
the sheriff, notified the Commissioners who had been named in the act 
which authorized the election, they took oath and prepared to enter 
upon performance of their duties shortly thereafter. 

An action was instituted in the Superior Court of Buncombe County 
at the April Term, 1841, charging fraud in regard to certain acts relat- 
ing to the election, and asking a writ of prohibition against George 
Allen and the other four members of his commission with respect to 
their proceeding further in procuring land and laying out the county 
seat. 


When the case was heard, Judge Manley dismissed the matter. The 
action had been brought in the name of the State, and nothing in the 
record indicates who the interested parties actually were, but after the 
writ was dismissed, an appeal was taken from Judge Manley’s ruling to 
the Supreme Court. 

The case of State vs. Allen, heard at the December Term, 1841, 
(24 N. C. page 184) was an appeal from the judgment of “His Honor 
Judge Manley, at the Fall Term, 1941, Buncombe County Superior 
Court of Law, dismissing a writ of prohibition which had issued against 
the defendants from the last term of that Court. The facts are suf- 
ficiently stated in the opinion of this Court. 

Gaston, J. The case now before us has grown out of the dispute 
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respecting the location of the seat of justice in Henderson County, which 
has already more than once been brought under our notice. 

The Legislature at its last session, in the hope of putting an end to 
this harassing controversy, passed an act, (Acts of 1840, Chap. 53) by 
which it declared that the question of location should be decided by the 
qualified free holders of the county; that for this purpose an election 
should be held, on the last Thursday of January, 1841, in each of the 
election precincts of the county, to take the ballots or suffrages of the 
freemen of the county on the question; that if the point selected by the 
majority of the voters should be nearer to the Buncombe Turnpike 
Road than to the French Broad River, George Allen, Andrew Max- 
well, Jr., David Reese, John Davis and James Spann, should be the 


commissioners to execute these duties. 
* * %* * = *% 


The election was had, the sheriff and the two commissioners by him 
appointed, upon a comparison of the return from the precincts pro- 
nounced that a certain point on the road had received a majority of the 
votes of all the qualified voters in the county; the sheriff notified the 
first named set of commissioners thereof, and they took the prescribed 
oath of office and entered upon the performance of its duties. 

At the April term, 1841, the Superior Court of Buncombe County, 
an information in the nature of a quo warranto was filed wherein it 
was charged that the sheriff, disregarding the provisions of the act and 
fraudulently contriving and intending to obtain a majority of votes in 
favor of a point near the road, did at one of the precincts called the 
Flat Rock precinct, appoint three judges to conduct the election thereat, 
of whom two, viz: Benjamin King and Meredith Freeman, were from 
the eastern, and one only, viz: Joseph E. Patton, from the western sec- 
tion of the county, - - - that “many persons at the election for said 
precinct tendered their votes to the two judges Patton and Freeman, 
who rejected same upon the ground that they were not qualified voters”, 
_-- that “especially one Berry Fowler tendered his vote to the said 
judges Patton and Freeman and the same was rejected by them, but 
afterward received by King, the other judge”, and was counted in the 
enumeration of the votes polled at the precinct. 


The information further set forth that the original return made out 
and signed by the judges of the Clear Creek precinct was lost, and that 
“a fraudulent copy thereof was substituted in its place contrary to the 
true intent of the said act.” It averred that if all the votes given at 
the Flat Rock election, or all those given at the Clear Creek election 
had been rejected a clear majority of the votes was cast in favor of a 
point on the river, and insisted that because of the matters charged, 
the election at Flat Rock and Clear Creek and the return of the polls 
thereat were altogether illegal * * * * that it should have been declared 
that the point on the river had received the majority of the votes and 
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that the second named set of commissioners should have been admitted 
into the office so as aforesaid usurped by the first named set of Com- 
missioners. 

A writ of prohibition thereupon issued, returnable to the October 
Term, 1841, of said Court, directed to the said Allen and others by 
order, strictly commanding them to surcease from exercising any of the 
functions of commissioners under the said act until the further orders 
of the Court, and also a writ summoned to the said persons and Robert 
Thomas, (the sheriff) to answer the matters charged in the informa- 
tion. At the return of these writs, Allen and the rest of the first named 
commissioners filed their answer on oath wherein they stated that upon 
comparing the returns from all the election precincts, the sheriff and 
the commissioners for that purpose duly appointed ascertained and 
declared that a point on the road had received a majority of upward of 
one hundred votes, and that respondents, upon being notified thereof, 
and that on them devolved the office of commissioners under the act 
of Assembly, took the oath of office and entered upon the performance 
of its duties. They stated their firm conviction that a decided majority 
of the qualified voters had given their suffrages, as the sheriff and com- 
missioners declared, in favor of the point on the road; that not more 
than a dozen votes had been received at all the places of election, of 
persons wanting the requisite qualifications and that of all these, at 
least half had voted for the point on the river. 

Accompanying the answer of the defendants was a statement on 
oath from the sheriff, setting forth that the entire number of votes re- 
ceived in the County was 817, which were as follows: 


At For Road For River 
Cathey’s Creek Precinct 7 147 
Little River 3 114 
Free Bridge 63 68 
Clear Creek 118 + 
Flat Rock Pay 21 


Leaving a majority in favor of the location on the road of 109 votes. 

The Court further says: 

It is not averred that a majority of the qualified voters did give 
their suffrage for the point on the river. It is not denied that such a 
majority did vote, as declared by the Sheriff and Commissioners, for 
the point on the road. But it is stated that if the votes taken at Flat 
Rock or at the Clear Creek election be not counted, then there would 
be a majority of votes for the river location. And why are the votes 
at either of these elections to be thrown aside? Not that those who 
gave the votes are not qualified to vote,—nor that the result of the elec- 
tion was not truly set forth in the respective returns, but because of 
objections, either to the mode of conducting these elections, or certify- 
ing them. With respect to the Flat Rock election, mere irregularities 
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ought not to destroy an election, unless they be such as might effect 
the result of that election, and the Court will not overrule the decision 
of those whom the law authorized to declare the result, unless that 
decision be shown to be wrong. 

Still more formal and captious is the objection made to the counting 
of votes taken of the Clear Creek election, - - “for that the original 
return thereof, signed by the judges, was lost by the returning officer, 
and a fraudulent copy substituted by the officer, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the Act of Assembly.” If the fact that “the copy 
was not faithful”,—that is, misrepresented the result of the election, 
unquestionably the information ought to have so stated, and we pre- 
sume would have so stated. We can not intend that “the copy” was 
not a true copy, because of the epithet “fraudulent” to be found in the 
information. What constitutes a fraud is a matter of law, and no mere 
epithet, or even averment will raise the question of fraud, unless the 
precise facts be set forth upon which the alleged fraud arises. We must 
understand, therefore, that what is called a copy was in truth a copy, 
or faithfully represented the original * * * 


But if the case made in the information had warranted a prohibi- 
tion, we are of the opinion nevertheless, that the writ issued improvi- 
dently, because ordered without notice to the Commissioners de facto, 
and without any verification of the facts therein charged. It is an act 
of high authority to forbid men actually holding an office of public 
trust, and who, until the contrary is shown, must be presumed to hold 
it rightfully, from performing the duties which the law attaches to the 
office, and which they have sworn “faithfully to discharge”. 

Finally, upon the facts stated on oath by the defendants in their 
answer, and verified by the affidavits produced, and which for the 
present must be taken to be true, all ground for prohibition, if any such 
there was, has been effectually removed.” 


The Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, after its first session on 
the third Monday in February, 1839, during the next two years, while 
the question of location for the town site was involved in litigation, and 
public sentiment so divided in the matter, continued to hold regular 
terms, and transacted such affairs as were within its jurisdiction. 

After its organization at Hugh Johnson’s house, an order was made 
that future sessions should be held at Mills River Academy, until a 
Court House could be built. As the controversy about location of the 
county seat had to be determined before any steps could be taken 
toward erection of a permanent Court House, the school building con- 
tinued to be used for all sessions during the two years which followed. 

The grounds surrounding the log school house, for several years 
preceding, had been used by all denominations for camp meetings; 
tents, arbors and cabins had been erected to accommodate the people 
who attended. The County Court, at its session of November, 1840, 
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‘ordered that William Brittain be authorized to contract with some 
person to erect a chimney on a cheap plan, to one of the commodious 
and comfortable tents at the Mills River Academy for the accommoda- 
tion of the Grand Jury’. 

The session of County Court held the third Monday in February, 
1841, ordered ‘that the Court of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions 
be hereafter held until September next at Osborne’s old store house 
near the junction on Buncombe Turnpike and Haywood Road.’ 


Nothing definite can be learned about the exact place this old store 
house stood, but from present indications, it must have been where the 
road sometimes called “Ivy Lane” which leads across to the County 
Home, leaves the Asheville Highway. There is a tradition that at one 
time Jesse Osborne kept a store there, which was later moved to Hill- 
girt. 

A Committee on Public Health, consisting of Penel Gilreath, Solo- 
mon Jones and E. W. Kimsey was appointed at this same February 


Term, 1841. 


There is no record to show what action was taken by the Committee 
named to select the town site, other than that they qualified and entered 
upon their duties,—only to find their hands tied by the suit charging 
fraud in the election. On August 17, 1841, and about the time the 
litigation was begun, Mitchell King conveyed to William Brittain, 
Chairman of the County Court of Henderson County ‘for the location 
of a site for the said town of Hendersonville and for the erection of the 
County Court House and public buildings thereon, and for the use and 
benefit of the said town so located, or to be located on the said tract of 
land, fifty acres, the deed for which is recorded in Book 2, at page 239, 
Henderson County Records of Deeds. 

John Johnson and James Brittain, on the same day, made a like 
conveyance to William Brittain, Chairman of the County Court, for 
twenty nine acres of land, by a deed which is recorded in Book 2, page 
242, of the records of Deeds for Henderson County. 

A record certified from Buncombe County Superior Court to the 
County Court of Henderson in 1841, was to the effect that E. Moly- 
neaux, a British subject and consul for his nation, had appeared and 
made oath of allegiance to the United States. Mr. Molyneaux was 
among the colony which settled at Flat Rock,—and after becoming a 
citizen of this country, he made his home near Hendersonville, at Brook- 
lands, on lands part of which he had purchased from John Baxter, 
lying ‘on the old State Road’, and at the ‘forks of the old road’. If Mr. 
Molyneux ever left Henderson County after establishing his home here, 
there is nothing now to show that fact. 

Marie Joseph Gabriel St. Xavier de Choiseul, a French count, who 
had fled from France when feeling against the Royalists became danger- 
ously high, was another member of the Flat Rock community who came 
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here about that same time. The de Choiseuls became permanent resi- 
dents, and though the Count himself seems to have taken little or no 
part in any matters concerning public interest, his oldest son Charles 
was elected in July, 1841, as County Surveyor. He had taken an oath 
of allegiance and became a citizen of North Carolina in 1840, and the 
day after his election, he filed bond and qualified for the office to which 
he had been elected. 

There is nothing in the records to show where the first Superior 
Court for Henderson County, which convened on September 27, 1841, 
was held. Matthias E. Manley was the presiding judge, John E. Bynum 
was Solicitor, and Thomas R. Miller, a grandson of Andrew Miller, of 
French Broad, was the Clerk. 

A Court of Equity was organized that same day, with Judge Manley 
presiding, when William Bryson was named Clerk and Master. Bryson 
afterward practiced law in the western part of the state, though it seems 
probable that he did not study or receive his license until some time 
after this date. 

The judges, at that time, were appointed by the Legislature, their 
term of office to continue during good behavior, their salary to be $1,950 
a year, which could not be diminished while they continued in office. 

The Attorney General, Solicitor General and four Solicitors for the 
state were elected by joint ballot of both houses of the Legislature. The 
Solicitor of the County Court was appointed by the Justices, probably 
by authority of a local statute. Later, a statute provided that they 
should be paid a fee in cases of conviction only,—$4 for each. The clerk 
of the Superior Court, as well as the Clerk and Master in Equity were 
appointed by the judge in each district, until 1840, when these offices, as 
well as that of Clerk of the County Court became elective. 

Sweeping changes were made in the judicial system of the state in 
1868,—the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, as well as the Court 
of Equity which had been established in 1782, were abolished, and their 
duties combined with that of the Superior Court. Establishment of the 
Recorder’s Court within recent years has, in great measure, re-created 
the old County Court. 


Chapter 8— 
The First Twenty-Five Years 


Ore LERE HAD BEEN some development in the town from 
04 al the time King, Brittain and Johnson had conveyed the sev- 
by KN enty-nine acres to the Chairman of the County Court in 
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well as growth in the county itself. Henderson, by an act of 1842 be- 
came a part of the 44th Senatorial District, Buncombe and Yancey 
being the other two counties. John Clayton was elected in 1844 as the 
first representative from here in the General Assembly,—he was suc- 
ceeded two years later by John Baxter, who had been a member of the 
legislature from Rutherford County in 1842. 

Baxter came to Hendersonville shortly after his term had expired, 
and here, although he was a lawyer with a wide practice throughout 
the western part of the state, he also engaged in other activities, and 
was the owner of one of the first stores opened in the new county seat. 

During his term in the legislature from this county, Baxter intro- 
duced and was able to secure passage of an act chartering the town of 
Hendersonville, (Acts of 1846-47) which was ratified in 1847. 

The town has no record of its corporate existence for the period 
prior to 1880. A study of the Act of 1847 throws much light not only 
on this but also on the great changes that have'taken place during the 
years since that time,—particularly with regard to the manner of 
choosing officers. The act did not name any officials, but required that 
the Sheriff of Henderson County should on the first Monday in March 
of each and every year open the polls at the Court House in Henderson 
County for the election of five Commissioners for the town of Hender- 
sonville at which election all persons who had resided within the limits 
of the town for six months next preceding the election, and who were 
otherwise qualified under the Constitution to vote, might cast their 
ballot. It was further provided that all the commissioners so elected 
should be notified within ten days after the election that they had been 
chosen, and if such person failed to appear and take the oath of office 
within one month from date of being notified, he SHOULD FORFEIT 
AND PAY THE SUM OF £20 for the use of the town, and the Solicitor 
for the Judicial District was directed to enter suit in the Superior Court 
of Henderson County for the recovery of said sum. 
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The Act provided that the Commissioners might appoint a magistrate 
of police, a town constable who should also be tax collector, a treasurer 
and an overseer of streets. The overseer of streets was charged with 
the duty of keeping the streets in good and sufficient state of repair, and 
to that end was empowered to require all persons residing in the town, 
who were otherwise liable under the law to work on public roads, to 
furnish so much free labor as was necessary to keep the streets in repair. 

The corporate limits of the town were designated as extending one 
half mile in each and every direction from the Court House, provided 
that such limits should not cross Mud Creek. (The corporate line fixed 
at that time was later extended with its radius one mile from the Court 
House, but even today Mud Creek is the fixed boundary.) 

Just who the Commissioners were cannot be ascertained. Whatever 
records might have been made of the elections held under this act have 
been lost or destroyed, and there is nothing to indicate whether any 
person elected by the voters ever failed to qualify and serve. 

The Legislature of 1850 changed and altered the boundary line be- 
tween Henderson and Bouncombe Counties, thereby adding some 
additional territory to this county. 


Early in its history Hendersonville had several newspapers. The 
Carolina Baptist, begun about 1853 by Elder James Blythe, was perhaps 
the first; then came the Baptist Telescope, published by W. A. G. 
Brown, a school teacher who was at one time connected with Judson 
College. 

Rev. Nelson Bowen began publication of The Cottage Visitors in 
1867, and this was succeeded by The Blue Ridge Baptist with Thomas 
J. Richman as its editor. Mr. Rickman, who was a son of John Rick- 
man of Mills River, was then forming his first associations with Hen- 
dersonville, where for many years afterward he was a member of its 
local bar, mayor of the town and active in other fields of endeavor until 
he moved to Asheville about 1905. He was, at the time of his death in 
1937, the last surviving member of the first Bar Association ever formed 
in North Carolina, which followed as the outgrowth of an organization 
perfected under his chairmanship in 1883. 


At least part of the earlier newspapers were printed on machinery 
installed in a little log building on Washington Street, near the present 
Toms Park, where the town’s first school had held its sessions. 

Samuel Brittain was the editor of a newspaper published in Hen- 
dersonville during the Civil War,—a single sheet of flimsy rag paper, 
known as the Hendersonville Times, which bravely announced as its 
motto: 

“Personal liberty, personal security, the right to private property, 
freedom of speech, an untrammeled Press.” 

The editor published a notice in this paper in 1865, that owing to 
rapid depreciation of currency, he was compelled to advance his rates 
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to $20 for twelve months, and those who preferred to do so, could pay 
for The Times in provisions at the old rate. As an indication of the 
prices then prevailing, an advertisement in one issue is quite interesting: 

“In accordance with a late order from the Secretary of War, through 
Maj. Noe, Chief Commissary of this District, all persons will be allowed 
local appraisement of their surplus bran, hogs, bacon, beef, pork and 
by their delivering the same at the Government Store House in Hen- 
dersonville, (Maj. Noe’s Brick Store) between this and the first day of 
February, 1865. Provided, however, that the local appraisement does 
not exceed $10 a bushel for corn and $2 a pound for bacon. 

The citizens are urged to bring forward at once their entire surplus, 
as after the first day of February, a thorough and rigid impressment 
will be made and nothing more than the schedule price fixed by the 
State commissioners will be allowed. Take warning in time and avail 
yourselves of the opportunity this notice affords you in getting the 
highest price for your surplus. 

The Government will be compelled to have your surplus sooner or 
later. Do not deceive yourselves into thinking that you can escape the 
necessities of the government. 

Corn must be shelled by the owner. 

W. D. Miller, Commissary Agent. 
Janel a coses 


It was reported among the news items on February 2, 1865: 

“We regret to announce that the Court House in Asheville was de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday last. It is said to have been a miracle that 
the South part of the town was saved as the weather was intensely cold 
with a strong northern wind during the conflagration. We learn that 
there is not the slightest clue to the incendiary, who is supposed to have 
been one of the numerous prisoners confined in the Court House at the 
time. We are happy to learn that nearly all the valuable records were 
saved.” 

Among advertisements in The Hendersonville Times was that of 
Enoch Ward & Co., Confederate Hatters, who “respectfully inform the 
public that they are prepared to make Hats of Fur, Wool etc., at short 
notice, and as cheap as can be made in this country. Orders from the 
army as well as elsewhere are solicited and will be properly filled. 

“We wish to buy furs, wools, etc., or we will exchange hats for them. 

Our shop is situated 7 miles east of Hendersonville at Blue Ridge 
Camp Grounds.” 

The same issue of the paper carried a notice from the Court of 
Equity of Jackson County, N. C., Fall Term, 1864, of a Petition filed 
for Divorce. 

Society then as now was featured by weddings: 

“Married on the 26th ulto. at the Methodist Church in this place 
by Rey. Mr. Burnett, Mr. Pickney Johnson of the 16th N. C. I., to Miss 
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Julia Jones of this place. 

We are indebted to the happy pair for a good portion of the delicious 
caked 

William Love and John D. Hyman, Attorneys at Law, were among 
the professional men whose advertisements were carried. Mr. Hyman 
and his wife, who had been Miss Ellen Patton, lived at that time in 
what was known in that period as the Whitted House, on the east side 
of Main Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. Later they moved 
to the rock house near the hospital, on Patton Street in Hyman Heights. 

John Durante Hyman came from east Carolina to Asheville about 
1850, where he was associated with Z. B. Vance, and was editor of The 
Spectator. His career as a newspaper man during the eight or nine 
years before he moved to Hendersonville had been marked by many 
colorful events. 


Sometime between 1851 and 1857,—a date which has never been 
definitely established,—_Mr. Hyman was among those present when a 
duel between Hon. Marcus Erwin, then editor of a newspaper in Ashe- 
ville, and Judge John J. Baxter, an attorney practicing in Henderson- 
ville was fought at the state line on the Saluda Road. 

Elias Gibbs, a citizen of Henderson County, who died in 1912, stated 
during his life time that he was talking to Judge Baxter when the chal- 
lenge from Mr. Erwin was received, and that after the judge had read 
it and showed it to him (Gibbs) he tore it into scraps and threw them 
on the floor. After Judge Baxter and his party had departed for Saluda 
Gap,—where the famous Vance-Carson duel had been fought in 1827,— 
Mrs. Baxter found the fragments and by piecing them together, dis- 
covered her husband’s whereabouts. 


It seems agreed by all that the cause of this duel was politics, and 
quite a crowd, learning of the challenge, was present. Erwin was at- 
tended by Dr. Edward Jones of Hendersonville, as his second, and Dr. 
W. L. Hilliard as his surgeon. There seems no question that Dr. W. D. 
Whitted also of this town was present as surgeon for Judge Baxter, 
who was wounded in one finger. Some persons say Terrell W. Taylor 
was second for him, but Col. Wm. M. Davies, who was a boy about 
town at the time, always insisted that John D. Hyman acted in this 
position. 

Hyman, himself, was the principal in a pistol bout while he was 
connected with The Spectator in Asheville. His caustic criticisms, pub- 
lished in that paper in 1855, concerning the town’s mail service, drew 
forth a challenge from Dr. W. L. Hilliard, who was then postmaster. 
Mr. Hyman,—with his second, Judge Baxter, and Dr. Charles Candler, 
surgeon, met his opponent, Dr. Hilliard, with his second, Marcus Erwin, 
and Dr. J. F. E. Hardy, a surgeon, on the North Carolina-Tennessee 
State line near Hot Springs. Shots were exchanged but no injuries 
were inflicted. 
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Mr. Hyman had been living in Hendersonville only a short time 
when North Carolina entered the War between the States. Leaving 
his family here, he went to Camp Hill, in eastern North Carolina, where 
he became captain in charge of the Commissary Department of the 
Fourth Regiment organized there in May, 1861. After receiving injuries 
which disabled him for further military service, he returned to Hender- 
sonville and resumed his law practice. One of his sons, V. L., was 
elected Mayor early after the town charter was amended in 1883, but 
none of his descendants live here now. 


Col. Hyman and his wife are buried in the Presbyterian Church 
yard, in the part which was taken in by the foundation of the enlarged 
church building of recent years. 

Though North Carolina,—sometimes called “The Rip Van Winkle 
State”,—was late to enter the Civil War, Henderson County was affected 
by the rising conflict from the very first, on account of its large con- 
tingent of summer residents and property owners who came here from 
the Low Country. 


The Southern Presbyterian of Charlotte, N. C., in its issue of May 
18, 1861, had an article from Hendersonville, apparently written by Dr. 
Parke, who was then pastor of the local Presbyterian Church: 

“You know North Carolina is fairly aroused, and this village and 
county are not backward in the good work. Several companies have 
been organized, and the Henderson Guards, under command of Capt. 
Shipp, are now en route to Asheville. Of the ninety men who compose 
the company, only two or three are married. ‘The remainder are hardy, 
vigorous young mountaineers. * * * * * 

“Yesterday a few of them were assembled at their Bible Class and 
their minister, Dr. Parke of the Presbyterian Church * * * * presented 
each of them with a Bible given by the female members of their 
Classiei i 

“The young women presented the young men with a beautiful flag, 
white with fifteen blue stars, emblematic of the Southern States, radiat- 
ing from the center, forming one large star. On the reverse side is 
worked in blue and white “To the Henderson Guards, follow your ban- 
ner to victory or death.’ 

They have gone. They left this afternoon * * * * ” 

A complete roster of the Confederate soldiers of this County has 
never been made, but several of the old muster books were preserved. 
When the Henderson County Association was formed in 1889, efforts 
were made to secure complete data from the State Records of the War 
Department and other sources. The association which had been formed 
largely through the interest and efforts of Col. S. V. Pickens met regu- 
larly and devoted much of its time toward obtaining an accurate record. 
The findings, together with their remarks were published by the asso- 
ciation in 1894, through its officers, S. V. Pickens, president, J. J. 
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Osborne, secretary, and J. S. Fanning of Co. E, 48th Reg. of Va. Vols. 
Army of North Virginia, assistant secretary: 

“In addition to the above lists, there are scattered over our county 
and not enrolled as members of our association those who will gladly do 
so as an opportunity affords. Among them I will mention Capt. Des 
Meyers of the 1st La. Rangers, and Capt. A. A. Banks of the old 28th 
Va., who served through thick and thin.” 

Capt. Banks was twice wounded at the first battle of Manassas, and 
with J. S. Fanning was a prisoner of war at Elmira, N. Y. Banks, well 
known in Hendersonville as a hotel keeper, and called “Uncle Joe”, is 
buried in Oakdale cemetery. 


There were a considerable number of men from Henderson County 
who belonged to the 64th N. C. and Henry’s Battalion, known as the 
One-Fye Battalion, from Col. Henry who had but one eye. 

Before North Carolina ever voted to cast her lot with others in 
seceding from the union, there had been several encounters between 
Secessionists and Union men at Edneyville, which had been settled 
largely by Whig and Tory families who had lived in the Blue Ridge 
foothills before the Revolution. 


When the time for an election finally came for citizens of the state to 
make a decision, the old Edney store which stood until recently at the 
Coston place at Edneyville was where the people of that township 
gathered to cast their vote. Feeling was high between the two groups, 
and as events were to prove, some of the leaders had made sure that 
trouble would have part in the day’s program. Govan Edney had a 
blacksmith shop in the neighborhood and his services had been engaged 
days before to grind down and shape a butcher or hunting knife into a 
bayonet. Armed with this, the hot-headed member of the Edney clan, 
leading a band of Secessionists, engaged the forces who favored the 
union in a free-for-all combat when they approached the polls early on 
election day. It has been said of this affair that there were more than 
three hundred men present when the encounter took place, but nobody 
has ever estimated how many actually participated in it. When the 
fracas was over, the election was held and carried for Secession. 

Many from the Mills River valley joined the citizens from Crab 
Creek, Big Willow, Upper Mud Creek and Little River country, and 
fought with Union forces. Those who served with the Federal Army 
left for Tennessee in the early months of the war, while many of the 
class termed “outliers” absented themselves from all places where they 
might chance being pressed into service of the Confederacy. 

When more drastic steps were being taken to induct men into service 
through use of the Confederate draft after the beginning of 1863, there 
were open manifestations of a refusal to obey orders of conscription. 
Several Henderson County men who were then serving in the Federal 
Army, returned here in the late summer of that year to round up new 
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recruits. A meeting was held near the Transylvania County line, where 
more than a hundred men of military age gathered and made plans for 
going through the lines to Knoxville to enlist. 


When they arrived there, Company F, 2nd N. C. Volunteers was 
organized, with Capt. Joseph Hamilton of Little River as Captain, and 
William Anderson of Mills River as 2nd Lieutenant. This company 
of Federal troops, most of whom went from Henderson County, saw 
hard service for the remainder of the war, and in some cases, its men 
found themselves fighting against their own kinsmen,—even their own 
brothers on many occasions. 


No roster has ever been compiled showing the Henderson County 
men who served with the Northern forces, though it seems probable 
that their number was almost equal to that of Confederate soldiers from 
here. A member of Company F who had enlisted from Mills River 
prepared a sketch of this organization about the time the Henderson 
County Association was engaged on the Confederate roster, but no 
trace of it can be found now. 


Sentiment for the Union continued to live in Henderson County, as 
well as in other parts of Western North Carolina through the most 
heated clashes of the war, and many from here were in sympathy with 
the move taken by men of Asheville toward asking for peace and a 
restoration of the Union. Such conflict of affiliation between the peoples 
of this small county led to scenes of violence; those who wished to avoid 
service with either military force sought for themselves hiding places in 
the most remote sections, and there subsisted by robbing and ravishing 
the territory about them. 


A portion of Henderson County had been cut off in 1861, when 
Marcus Erwin of Buncombe County was in the senate and Joseph P. 
Jordan from here was in the lower house, and together with a piece 
taken from Macon, went to form Transylvania County. Before its 
organization could be completed, the confusion of war arose to create 
in that area a certain type of lawlessness. The southern part of the 
new county, and the more mountainous section of Henderson adjoining 
it became a rendezvous for hordes of renegades, outliers and bush- 
whackers, whose depredations were notorious. 


A band of these robbers visited the home of Capt. James Deaver 
near the Transylvania county line one night near the end of the war. 
The officer was not at home when the unwelcome callers arrived, and 
his father, Uncle Billy Deaver, opened the door. Without waiting to 
learn whether this was the Confederate officer who had incurred their 
enmity by his activity in pursuit of robbers and deserters, they shot the 
old gentleman down on his own doorstep. 


Phillip Sitton who lived on Forge Mountain in the Mills River valley 
was shot down by a party of these outlaws after they had eaten the 
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_ meal which they forced him to furnish them. Though they left him, as 
they thought, dead, he recovered and lived for several years. 


Robert Thomas, the first sheriff of Henderson County after its 
creation in 1838, was murdered at his home in the fall of 1864, and Gen. 
Baylus M. Edney, who had organized Edney’s Greys in his own neigh- 
borhood early in the war, was assassinated not a great while after his 
return from his military service. 


Living as they did by pillage and robbery, the hordes of “outliers” 
were a threat to every home where there was any suspicion of money or 
other valuables. The homes of the wealthy residents of Flat Rock 
suffered frequent visits from these desperados. There are many stories 
of jewelry, gold, silverware, and money which was taken out in the 
dead of night and buried in secret places in an effort to save it from’ 
bushwhackers. One of the places owned by the de Choiseuls has its 
old story of the slave who, blindfolded, was led to the woods where he 
dug a cave, in which large sums of money were placed and carefully 
covered. After the war, the place could never be located by any one, 
and even in recent times, efforts have been made to find the treasure. 


It was a band of such outlaws who invaded the home of Andrew 
Johnston at Flat Rock and murdered him. On Glassy Mountain and 
Teneriff just beyond the present Flat Rock, there have been found 
signs, within recent years, of old camp sites, rusting cook vessels and 
utensils, with a broken knife or two, as well as an old sword, indicating 
that many of the deserters or outliers had once infested the wild lands 
there. 


Deserters from both armies roamed through the mountain sections, 
and the people of Henderson County were frequently terrorized by men 
passing over what was known as the under-ground railway. Such 
travel was by stealth and in a surreptitious manner, but one route from 
the south seemed to have been well known, its route passing from Bat 
Cave, through Hendersonville, along which men found their way to 
East Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Some time before the war began, three men who were reputed to be 
missionaries sent here by the Mormon Church lived far off the road 
in the vicinity of Bat Cave. Two of them were not seen after the war 
was over,—feeling against them in the neighborhood had been aroused, 
and it was thought by nearby citizens that they were in some way con- 
nected with this underground passway. The remaining one left some- 
time later, with no explanation of where they had come from, why, or 
his destination. 


During the last days of the war, squads of men from Stoneman’s 
Brigade swarmed over every road and trail in the mountains, pillaging 
and devastating everything that came within their view, while people 
were being harassed by groups from other commands. During this 
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time, horses were stabled in the Judson College building, and its inside 
woodwork was burned. 

It was nearly three weeks after Lee surrendered at Appamattox 
before any news reached this part of the State that the War had ended. 
A soldier from Buncombe County, made the trip back home afoot, where 
he showed his parole to prove that the conflict was over. 

Many of the men discharged after serving their enlistment, or on 
account of wounds, as well as those paroled after the surrender, returned 
to the mountains unfitted to take up the tasks awaiting them here. 
Lack of food and proper clothing, wounds which had not received 
adequate care, and privations of those who had been held prisoners of 
war, made many the easy prey of smallpox, when this scourge, brought 
back by returning soldiers, became widespread throughout this entire 
section of the state. 

Privations which had intensified and grown during years of the war 
were to continue for yet other years. Clothing, with all the finer 
materials and articles of dress formerly brought from markets down 
country, could no longer be had,—home spun furnished garb for men 
and women, this made of thread spun and woven in the homes. Carding 
of the wool, in many cases, was done by women of the families,—some 
communities had the service of carding machines. One such was operat- 
ed by the Rev. Nelson Bowen at his place on the Haywood Road. 


Salt, a necessity for the family, to supply cattle and other stock, and 
for use in preserving the yearly store of meat, was hauled by wagon 
from Charleston, Augusta and Columbia. . This, during the early period 
of the war, was exhausted and no more could be procured, except by a 
long, dangerous trip beyond the mountains. It became a common prac- 
tice with the families who had smoke houses where meat had been 
cured, to dig up the earthen floors, boil the clay, and obtain salt from 
the water after this had been leached. 


While these same conditions, together with outrages from the de- 
serters and their ilk, prevailed in all Western North Carolina, few of 
the counties experienced such chaos, confusion and ruin as was felt in 
Henderson. Here, where the first summer tourists to the mountains of 
the Blue Ridge had come more than forty years before, much of the 
growth and development was founded on changes in the economic con- 
ditions which their influence had promoted. Prosperity for the people 
of this county was so interwoven and inter-related with that of the 
coastal planters of South Carolina that anything affecting the fortune 
of citizens who had come from the Low Country was keenly reflected in 
the lives of every citizen here. It was not until years after the war had 
ended that Henderson County had any contact with the world lying 
beyond the mountains except over the roads which led to markets at 
Columbia, Charleston and Augusta, from Tennessee and her adjoining 
states. Surplus of crops raised on the farms was carried out on the long 
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tedious trips by wagon, and exchanged with southern merchants for 
salt, sugar, coffee, dry goods, and the few extras which could be afforded 
in those days. 

In all history of the traffic by stock drovers and cattle men over the 
route from Kentucky and Tennessee by way of Western North Caro- 
lina to markets. of the Atlantic States, there is no mention of any barter- 
and-trade development between them and the people here, other than 
for lodging and meals for the men, and subsistence for the livestock in 
their care. Their return from the market places was empty-handed in 
so far as the citizens living along the road from Saluda Gap to the Ten- 
nessee line were concerned. If they bought in the towns of South 
Carolina and Georgia, such goods were carried on their return to their 
own states,—and if any products of the farms in North Carolina found 
a place in their returning conveyances, the amount was too small to 
have warranted any mention. 


Families of the summer visitors and Low Country people spendiny 
some part of each year here had for several decades provided a market 
nearer at hand for the annual farm crops of Henderson County, and 
there had been a steady growth in both town and country as travel by 
private conveyance and stage coach increased. 


Fortunes of these slave holding Southerners, with outbreak of the 
war, became seriously threatened, and the few who continued to come 
here during its duration could buy but little beyond actual needs. When 
the struggle ended, many of those who had formerly lived in luxurious 
surroundings found their property entirely gone. 

Other conditions contributed to the hardships imposed by loss of the 
source from which their small cash income had been derived. While 
the men who had once grown crops on their mountain farms and mar- 
keted them down country were away with the armies, most of the roads 
leading out from this section of the state were barricaded and fortified, 
—and in some cases became a battleground for troops of opposing sides. 
Workers from the Sitton and McKinney forges on upper Mills River, 
where tools, building supplies and farm utensils had once provided the 
sound basis for a substantial business, were conscripted while the war 
was in progress, and sent to the Davidson River Iron Works as part 
of the large force engaged there in making weapons for the soldiers. 
Some of the men from Henderson County who enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army were detailed to centers where ammunition was being 
manufactured. Citizens here who, from conscientious objections, did 
not take up arms against their fellow country men, rendered no military 
service on either side, but some of them, remaining here at home, gath- 
ered supplies and made charcoal and saltpeter for gun powder,—some 
few even pressed into service old powder irons and did the actual 
manufacturing of this greatly-needed material. 

Women and girls were engaged in service, carding, spinning and 
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weaving cloth on their cumbersome homemade looms, while others cut 
and sewed the material into clothing for the men. Home gathered dye 
stuffs were used for coloring wool black; this, with an equal part of 
natural white wool, made thread for the “Confederate grey” of the 
southern soldier. Socks were knit from wool raised on the farms, shawls 
for the men and boys of the army were also provided. 

After the last wool raised here had been used, wagons were sent to 
Raleigh and other towns in the central part of the state to bring back 
materials which were worked up in little cabins and farm houses of the 
mountains and returned as much-needed clothing for the soldiers. 
Kerosene was unknown in most of the homes, and blazing knots in the 
fireplace, or the feeble flame of candles made from sheep tallow and 
other fats furnished light for workers busy at the task of spinning, 
weaving, knitting or sewing. | 

Many a soldier going from the mountains here was dressed in a 
suit of linsey-woolsey made from wool raised on his own farm, spun, 
dyed, woven and sewed by the women of his own family. They were 
armed with long rifles made by local gun smiths,—a large part of them 
by the Gillespie family—some by the Lambs of Point Lookout. Part 
of their regular equipment was the long handle iron ladle for melting 
the lead, and moulds for shaping bullets. Shot was carried in a bag 
made of homespun, and a cow’s horn, with a wooden plug in the large 
end, swung by a cord from the shoulder, held gunpowder, perhaps made 
by some man living on a nearby farm. The charger, to measure out 
the proper amount for a load, was made from the small end of the 
cow horn, though in some few cases, small gourds were used. 


Most of the boots and shoes the people here had were made from 
hides raised, cured and tanned on their own farm, and then made up 
by a travelling shoe maker or some member of the family skilled in this 
craft. The leather was used in its natural color, and well greased or 
blackened with smut from the kettle which always hung on a crane or 
chimney hook over the open fire. 

Great privations were suffered by those who remained at home; 
sugar disappeared from tables early in the war; parched rye and buck- 
wheat replaced coffee beans except in rare cases where the more for- 
tunate could obtain a small supply to be used in case of sickness. Spice- 
wood and roots of red sassafras were brewed for tea. When the last 
trace of salt had been obtained from earth dug out of old smoke house 
floors, need for some other source of that necessity became one of the 
most serious problems. Her descendants tell that while Capt. J. W. Lane 
and his five sons were away with the army, Mrs. Lane, who lived on a 
farm now known as Mountain Home, decided that she must attempt 
some solution of this difficulty. Having her horses hitched to the family 
carriage, and accompanied by a trusted servant, she made the long trip 
down country to bring back a full load of this commodity. 
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Stagecoaches ceased to make their trips, some were attacked, others 
were captured by waylaying them, and often weeks went by with no 
mail. Men discharged after the surrender were forced to walk across 
the mountains from Greenville, S. C., the nearest railroad station, to 
reach Henderson County. Those who had been ill or wounded found 
it even more difficult to manage the trip home. 

Of the many from Henderson County numbered among casualties 
of the four years’ war, the bodies of very few were ever returned for 
burial here. Charles de Choiseul, of the Flat Rock community, after 
his death on the battle field at Manassas, was buried with his mother 
in the church yard at St. John in the Wilderness. 

The story of Watt Bryson and his faithful servant, George Mills, 
will always live in the annals of Confederate days in Henderson County. 
Young Bryson was the son of William Bryson, who lived in northwest 
Hendersonville, where the Cedars now stands. When he left to join the 
army, his body guard and constant companion, a negro slave, accom- 
panied him. After Watt had died of his wounds on a battle field in 
Virginia, George kept watch over the body until he was able to procure 
a horse and wagon to start on the long trip back home. Day and night, 
he drove and kept a vigil until he reached Fletcher, where he was met 
by Watt Bryson’s father. ‘The body of the late soldier, when it was 
brought to his father’s home, was carried into the old house to remain 
until funeral services had been held. Then, sealed in its iron casket, 
it was buried in the grounds of the nearby Methodist Church. Some- 
time after 1900, with others who had been interred at that place, Bry- 
son’s body was removed to the city cemetery. George Mills, a respect- 
able negro who during after years of his long life won the friendship 
of all who had known of his love and faithful service to his young 
master, was a well known figure about town until his death within recent 
times. 

Though Stoneman’s Brigade, or wandering bands of its men, further 
depleted the small stores left to families of Henderson County, there 
was little destruction by fire or otherwise of public property. While the 
records in the Court House are not as complete as could be desired, 
there is nothing to indicate that the missing books and papers were lost 
through acts of the invading army. Asheville, however, lost many of 
its public buildings by fire during the last two months of the war, and 
many of its records were destroyed, which, due to the fact that many 
of these also affected citizens and property here, served to further com- 
plicate affairs. 

Though Henderson has been listed among the counties of the west- 
ern part of the state organized and connected with activities of the ‘Red 
Strings’ against the Ku Klux Klan during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, there is no known record to verify this. A group of 
men who had been in the Confederate Army, serving as a Home Guard, 
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went, or was sent to Polk County, and remained in camp at the Court 
House for some time, while people there were embroiled in a situation 
which had its headspring in Rutherford County. First difficulties in 
the community around Columbus began from rumors,—these were 
followed by robbery at the home of Dr. Columbus Mills, who lived at 
the site now occupied by Mimosa Hotel,—and the whole matter culmi- 
nated with the killing of several citizens, and the wounding of others. 

Some time after 1871, men who had been arrested in Rutherford 
County for murder while the Red String-Ku Klux situation was at its 
height in that section were brought to Henderson, where they were tried 
and convicted. 


It required several years after peace was restored to gather up the 
scattered forces and make a new start. 

The land which Mitchell King of Charleston conveyed to William 
Brittain, Chairman of the County Court on August 17, 1841, was 
described as 

“Lying and being on the waters of Mud Creek, beginning on a post 
oak, Brittain’s corner of my land; thence runs South 56 poles to a stake 
on the west side of my old store house; thence south 18 deg. east 20 
poles to a stake; thence south 44 deg. east 36 poles to a stake, thence 
south 23 deg. west 32 poles to a stake; thence west 80 poles, crossing 
a small creek to a stake on the west side of same, thence north 120 
poles to a stake on Brittain’s line, thence to the beginning, and measur- 
ing and containing 50 acres, and having more particularly such shape, 
mark, boundaries and size as are set forth and designated in a plat of 
plan thereof made by Elisha King, surveyor, prefaced to a letter bearing 
date the 4th day of January, 1841, addressed by him, J. P. Gilreath, to 
me, which plat or plan is hereby specifically referred to as explanatory 
of these presents.” 

In view of the long contest and litigation over location of a town 
site both before and after the election which was authorized by the 
Legislature of 1840-41, it is interesting to note that this deed from 
Judge King calls attention to a letter written before the election was 
actually held,—and which must have related to the proposed town site. 
The name of J. P. Gilreath, until the deed was made, had not appeared 
in any known records of the newly organized county, but the tradition 
with his descendants is that he exerted a great influence in the final 
decision as to location of the town site. This understanding seems 
fairly well grounded, for at the February Term, 1841, of the County 
Court, which met only a few days after the election, Penel Gilreath, 
Solomon Jones and E. W. Kimzey were named as a committee on 
Public Buildings. 

There is nothing in the records to show where the sessions of the 
County Court, or of the Superior Court and Court of Equity which 
met for the first time in Henderson County on September 27, 1841, 
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were held. Plans for erecting public buildings undoubtedly had gone 
forward, notwithstanding litigation over the question of fraud in the 
election held in January of that year. 

Records of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions show that on 
the 3rd of February, 1842, “A Court was opened and held for the 
County of Henderson”, and the Minute Docket of the Superior Court 
shows that the first session was held at the Court House on March 28, 
1842, Judge John L. Bailey presiding, with John L. Bynum as Solicitor, 
Robert Thomas, Sheriff, and Thomas R. Miller, Clerk. 

It was ordered at the February, 1842, session of the County Court, 
“That the report made by E. Clayton, John Davis and D. Maxwell, 
gentlemen appointed to value the Court House in Hendersonville, be 
confirmed, and that the Chairman of the County Court pay to John M. 
Kimzey $366.70, and that the clerk issue an order accordingly.” 

There is no further record to be found concerning the builder of the 
Court House, or who completed its construction. Other records of 
about this date indicate that John M. Kimzey became involved in 
serious financial difficulty. He had contracted, when town lots were 
sold off, for Nos. 25 and 26 on Main Street, and 58 and 59 lying im- 
mediately behind them. He conveyed his right in this property to 
Wesley Hawkins in 1843, describing it as the lots “on which the said 
John M. Kimzey has made many valuable improvements consisting of 
a dwelling house, kitchen, smoke house, etc.’ Not long after this con- 
veyance to Hawkins, a petition concerning Kimzey’s affairs was before 
the Court, in which an effort was made to collect accounts due him and 
to make settlement with his creditors. 


This same session made another order: 

“That David Reese be and he is hereby authorized to make a con- 
tract for clearing out the first cross street above Edney’s purchase on 
the present State road to the Main Street, and then clear out Main 
Street for 30 feet wide in the centre down to the lower end of the public 
square, and then into the main road at the south end of the old store 
house.” 


Many of the old records can not be located—some perhaps were 
destroyed during the closing days of the Civil War, when Stoneman’s 
Brigade, bushwhackers and roving bands of renegades did so much 
damage in and around Hendersonville. The first map of the town, 
referred to by Judge King in his deed to Brittain as having been made 
in 1841 by Elisha King, and another made in 1861, have not been 
found, but the traditional beginning corner of the fifty acres conveyed 
for the county seat was located near the northeast corner of the public 
square,—on the east side of South Main Street, and the north side of 
First Avenue East, in the rear of the present store of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Co. 

King’s old store house, referred to in his deed, has been lost to sight 
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with the passing of time, but within the memory of persons now living, 
an old chimney stood on the lot which is near the traditional beginning 
corner, and it is likely this is where the building stood. The location 
of the main Turnpike with reference to the town can not be definitely 
established at this late date. 

About 1800 a road by Saluda Gap to Tennessee came to Flat Rock, 
turned to the left at the Little River Road, and passed a tavern which 
stood near Mud Creek Church. The deed for the ground where this 
was built in 1804, calls for the north bank of the old State Road. Traces 
of its route can be found where it intersected or crossed the Crab Creek 
road in the vicinity of where Dun Craggin, the old home of Judge Ewart 
stood. From there, it passed the headwaters of Shaws Creek, and on 
to where the old French Broad Baptist Church stood at that date. 

The Buncombe Turnpike, built after 1824, followed much this old 
route to St. John in the Wilderness, and from there came over much 
the same route it now does for a portion of the way to Hendersonville. 
There are traces of an old road through Brooklands,—the Molyneaux 
lands,—afterward the Theo. G. Barker estate, to the present Spartan- 
burg Highway. Its route through the corporate limits of the town must 
have run on the east side of the present Main Street. At the foot of 
the hill on First Avenue East, as late as 1900, there were remains of an 
old rock abutment where a bridge had crossed the drain or ravine. 
From there its direction is lost until it reached what is now Sixth Avenue 
West. A deed for the property now occupied by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, made in 1853, conveyed two lots “on the street leading 
to Hugh Johnson’s bridge”,—these were a portion of the land conveyed 
by Brittain and Johnson as part of the town site, which was described 
as being “on both sides of the main Turnpike Road”. The only other 
evidences of the Turnpike road within the city limits are references in 
old deeds for property in the neighborhood of Park Hill Inn. 


The March, 1842, Session of the County Court “proceeds to rescind 
an order heretofore made appointing commissioners to lay out the Court 
House and jail for the County of Henderson,—(Penel Gilreath, Solo- 
mon Jones and E. W. Kimzey, Commissioners of Public Buildings) 
and appoints the following gentlemen as persons to act as a committee 
with full power to contract for the building of a Court House and jail 
in the town of Hendersonville, and to contract for them jointly or sep- 
arately as they may see proper. A majority present may have power 
to act: James Spann, John Davis, D. Maxwell, William Deaver and 
John Mills”. 

There is no explanation of this found in any further minutes,—or 
where the Courts “opened and held for the County of Henderson at the 
Court House in Hendersonville” on February 3, 1842, and the session 
of March 28, did meet. 

At the time Henderson County was organized and until after the 
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Civil War, the whipping post was a part of the penal equipment, and it 
stood just below the jail on the grounds surrounding it, an ever present 
example for all who passed. 

Until death in the electric chair at the State’s prison replaced it, 
execution of those sentenced in capital cases was by hanging; gallows 
were erected near the jail in each county which such penalty had been 
imposed. From the time of its creation, Henderson County had but 
one person tried and convicted of first degree murder,—a negro named 
Kilgore, accused of killing a white woman. He was hanged here about 


1883. 


Prior to that time, two noted criminals by the name of Adair, who 
had been arrested in Rutherford County for participating, with several 
others, in the murder of a negro man and his family there, were removed 
to this county for trial. After their conviction, they were hanged on 
gallows erected just below the present jail, and their bodies, claimed by 
their mother, were returned to Rutherford for burial. A third man, 
tried and sentenced with them, was carried back to Rutherford under 
a writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum, to give evidence in the trial 
of others accused of having a part in the same murder. On the night 
before this man, Martin Benard, (often called Baynard) was to be 
hanged, his wife obtained permission of a merciful jailer to spend the 
last hours with him in his cell. Next morning before daylight the jailer 
unlocked the door for the person he assumed to be Mrs. Benard to 
leave; too late he discovered that the condemned man, garbed in his 
wife’s clothing, had been freed. He was never apprehended. 

The common punishment for larceny was thirty-nine lashes well 
laid on the culprit’s bare back with long keen switches in the hands of 
the sheriff. In addition to this, in extreme cases, the prisoner’s ears 
were nailed to the pillory for hours, then were severed and left exposed 
until after sundown. The horse thief, after conviction, was branded 
with a letter H on one cheek and T on the other, burned in by a hot 
iron. The person convicted of manslaughter was branded with an M 
in the palm of his right hand. However, there is nothing to show that 
such extreme sentences were ever imposed by the courts of Henderson 
County. 


The Court House erected at that period for Henderson was of stucco 
and brick, the latter made by local and slave labor at a yard in the 
southwest part of town. Two flights of stone steps led from the outside 
to an upper porch and entrance to the Court room was from this. The 
lower floor was taken up by a wide hall on either side of which were 
offices for the Clerk of Court, tax collector, sheriff and other officials. 

There is no record of who designed the building, but one of the first 
land owners in the town was Ephraim Clayton, at that time just gain- 
ing prominence as a building contractor, so it does not seem unreason- 
able to think he might have had part in its planning and erection. The 
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building itself was, of course, much smaller than the present Court 
House, but was not without dignity and a certain type of beauty. It 
stood in the public square, with its jail on the west side, surrounded by 
trees and shrubbery. A fountain of cast iron, with its figure of a boy 
and shell throwing a ceaseless spray of water over the green lawn, 
occupied the middle of the plaza in front. Whether this fountain was 
part of the original plan or a later addition is not known. 

Judge Bailey, who presided at the first term of Superior Court held 
in the Court House here on March 28, 1842, was one of the most able, 
upright and beloved judges in the state. The lawyers of Western North 
Carolina at that time were a comparatively small number and travelled 
the circuit together. They rode horseback, stopped at the same hotels 
in the town and at the same wayside taverns along the route. One of 
their number wrote of these trips: 

“Tt was not unusual to have ten or fifteen of us together at one of 
these country stopping places, where the wit and humor of the profes- 
sion broke loose in all its force, and good humor ruled the house. It is 
a fact that nearly all of them were gentlemen of fine humor, and but 
few given to strong drink, so that the jest and humor were of the best 
character, without boistering or noise * * * 

‘Here we were, in a large and extensive district of the country, the 
courts distantly situated, without books, at each town finding only the 
Revised Statutes and perhaps a digest; yet with these we tried our cases 
aplyranaiwellie 2%) 

The lawyers of those days wore impressive dress,—a coat of the 
finest broadcloth, swallow tail or cutaway, often called “jimswinger”,— 
fine doeskin or cassimer pants, a silk or satin vest, soft calf skin boots 


and tall silk hat. 


Several outstanding members of the legal profession were men of 
Henderson County. Among these, William Bryson served as first 
Clerk and Master of Equity of the County; Maj. John W. Woodfin, a 
brilliant lawyer, had been born in the Mills River section in 1818, and 
later moved to Asheville. When the Civil War began, he formed one 
of the first companies in Buncombe County, and was killed by Kirk’s 
men at Hot Springs in 1863. 


Nicholas Woodfin, an older brother of John, was noted throughout 
the state as an able and astute lawyer, who combined a political career 
with his practice of the profession. Though he moved to Asheville in 
1840, he never lost his interest in and great love for Henderson County. 
During the days of the “carpet baggers” when the western part of the 
state was being despoiled by the Swepson and Littlefield fraud, Woodfin 
was sent to London in an effort to salvage some portion of the vast sums 
involved. 

Judge John Baxter was born in Rutherfordton in 1819, admitted 
to the Bar and moved to Hendersonville about the time the County was 
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formed. He owned a great deal of property in the area surrounding 
the town, and built a home on West Main Street, between 5th and 6th 
Avenues. It was during the period when he was practicing law here, 
and interesting himself in politics during the agitation which preceded 
commencement of the Civil War, that he fought a duel at the state line, 
near Saluda Gap, with Hon. Marcus Erwin of Asheville. 

While Judge Baxter was of Quaker inclination, he was also for the 
Union in his personal beliefs. During the latter days of the war, when 
Confederate leaders in and around Asheville had decided the best 
interests of the state would be served by a termination of the conflict, 
their resolutions to that effect were sent to Judge Baxter, who was then 
in Knoxville. 

Michael Francis, known as the “Great Westerner”, who was the 
first solicitor of the County Court here, was a Scotchman, educated at 
Edinburgh. He had taught several terms of a classical school at Mills 
River Academy, and left there to study law under Nicholas Woodfin 
in Asheville. It was said of him that ‘he was one of the most forceful 
and clear logicians at the bar, and was remarkable for his study and 
observation of the human mind,—always complete master of the facts 
of his case. He was a thorough lawyer, remarkable for his power of 
condensation and forcible expression,—the pioneer in settlement of 
many new points of law in this district.’ 

One of the most outstanding humorists and wits among the legal 
profession was Baylus M. Edney, a grandson of the pioneer William 
Mills, who had first settled at Edneyville. He was a man of fine ap- . 
pearance, his features dominated by the prominence of his jaw and chin. 
Among the many stories related of his wit and repartee is one concern- 
ing an engagement between him and Michael Francis during a term of 
Court in Hendersonville. 

The Ripley Hotel which stood on Main Street in the block im- 
mediately north of the Court House was the stopping place for the 
out-of-town lawyers. As he strolled along up the street in front of the 
inn one warm Spring day after Court had adjourned, Baylus Edney 
espied his friend Michael Francis sitting in a rocker on the front porch. 
Francis was a man of tremendous size, weighing more than three 
hundred pounds. Pausing to gaze at him for a moment, Edney re- 
marked: 


“Well, Francis, if the whale had tried to swallow you instead of 
Jonah, he would have choked to death.” 

Quick as a flash, the Great Westerner replied: 

“And if Sampson had used your jaw bone instead of that of the ass, 
he would have slain all the Phillistines.” 

B. M. Edney was later appointed as Consul from the United States 
to Sicily and spent some time at Palermo. The trunks in which he 
carried his effects on that trip are preserved and cared for by relatives 
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in Henderson County. When the Civil War broke out, after his return 
home, he organized a Confederate Company known as Edney’s Greys, 
and was himself appointed Brigadier General. Shortly after he returned 
to his old home at Edneyville from his services in the army, bush- 
whackers or other marauders surrounded the house where he was spend- 
ing the night, fired on it and shot Gen. Edney as he was in the act of 
raising a window to escape. He is buried in the Edney family grave- 
yard, not far from the scene of this occurrence. 


James M. Edney, a brother of Baylus, made his most lasting con- 
tribution to his native County by his Sketches of Buncombe County, 
included in Bennett’s Chronology of North Carolina. He was described 
as being, at the age of thirty six, “a music teacher, auctioneer, house 
and sign painter”, who left Henderson County in 1842, and bought a 
newspaper then being published in Asheville. This paper, known as the 
Highland Messenger, was the first published in this section of the 
state,—under the management of Edney, its name was changed to The 
Spectator. It was while he was editing this paper that James Edney 
built a home at Edneyville, which stood until recently, a remarkable 
example of early architecture. He sold it, after he had occupied it a 
short time, to the Costons, and went to New York. 


The July session, 1842, of the County Court made an order “That 
William Brittain, James Spann and Col. Clayton, Esq., proceed to lay 
out and contract for the building of a poor house on the lands procured 
by the county for that purpose, and that it be built according to the 
plan as submitted by a committee appointed for that purpose, and that 
they report to the February Court.” 


The first tract of land which the County had bought for this poor 
house was on Boyleston Creek, but there is no record to show that any 
kind of building was ever erected on it. A few years later, it was sold 
to Benjamin King for the sum of $290. 


The fifty acres of land given by Mitchell King of Charleston for the 
county seat of Henderson lay in the southern part of the town, and 
adjoining it, and extending to what is now Seventh Avenue, was the 
Brittain-Johnson twenty nine acres “on the waters of Mud Creek on 
both sides of the main Turnpike Road, running north 67 poles to a 
white oak, thence west 70 poles to a stake, thence south 67 poles to a 
Spanish oak on King’s land, thence to the beginning corner.” ‘The only 
known landmark or building of any kind on either of the tracts in 1841 
was the building which Judge King referred to as “my old store house” 
on what is now King Street. Possibly a small house of some kind stood 
closer to the creek, where remnants of an old apple orchard could be 
seen until after 1900. 


It seems probable from a study of all available data that after the 
town site was finally established in 1841, streets were laid out and lots 
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sold, or agreements made for their sale,—but no deeds were executed 
to purchasers until 1846. 

During the four years which elapsed befcre this was done, public 
buildings were contracted for and erected; in 1842, the County Court 
made an order authorizing the commissioners “to let a contract for the 
building of road and bridge through the whole length of the main street 
of Hendersonville, intersecting the Turnpike in the manner reported 
by the jury, - - not to exceed the amount of $1,500, - - to be paid out 
of funds arising from the sale of town lots, after the contractors for the 
Court House and the County Jail are first paid.” 

Though reference continued in the records to a plat made by Elisha 
King, no trace of this can be found. Main Street, in establishing the 
town, was laid out a hundred feet wide, but the first contracts called 
for it to be opened only “thirty feet wide in the centre down to the 
lower end of the public square, then into the main road at the south 
end of the old store house.” 

Henry T. Farmer, Chairman of the County Court, in 1846, executed 
the first deeds conveying town lots to the purchasers, and from the 
description in these, it appears that during the first four years of its 
existence, there was a substantial growth in the town of Hendersonville. 
Lots from the lands given by Mitchell King and Brittain and Johnson 
conveyed at that time were: 

Lot No. 2, sold to Jonathan King and James Evans, described as 
‘near the Elisha and B. King brick blacksmith shop’. 

Lot No. 3, James Blythe, lot on which the brick blacksmith shop 
stood. (This little brick building on South Main Street remained there 
until after 1890, and during its last few years was used as a bake shop.) 

Lots Nos. 4 and 75, Allen Tabor and R. I. Allen. 

Lot No. 5. James McKinney. A brick house had been erected on 
this lot before 1846, which remained standing until about 1930. It was 
the home of John and Louise Ward Forrest. Their son John, for years 
a building contractor of the town, and his twin sister, Jessie, were born 
at this place. 

Lot No. 11. William Case. The buildings on this lot were occupied 
by Stansell’s Grocery, Baxter’s Dry Goods store and the Gibbs resi- 
dence. 

Lot No. 9. V. Ripley. Northeast of and on the opposite side of the 
street from Ripley’s Hotel. 

Lot No. 6. Allen Tabor. A portion of the lot was occupied at the 
time the deed was made by a building where A. T. Fain conducted a 
tailoring business. 

Lots Nos. 92 and 93. J. L. Hood. 

Lots 32, 37 and 58. Abner Shepherd. 

Lots Nos. 25, 26, 58, 59 and 43. J. D. Miller and others. 


There seems to have been a great deal of confusion regarding these 
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lots. John.M. Kimzey first executed a deed of trust on these, along 
with others, and later conveyed them to Wesley Hawkins, as being the 
lots upon which “John M. Kimzey has made many valuable improve- 
ments, consisting of a dwelling house, kitchen, smoke house, etc.” The 
building on the Northwest corner of Main and Fourth Avenue stands 
on a portion of Lot No. 26. 


fots1 15, 410142069 and Str Alex? Hamilton. 


Lots Nos. 28 and 56. Ephraim Clayton. Lot No. 28 is now occupied 
by Justus Drug Store and Duke Power Company. 


Lots Nos. 21, 17 and 40. John Loftis. 


Lot No. 65. William Bryson. This place was later known as the 
Nelson Bowen House, and is the site where the Cedars now 1s. 


No. 47. The Baptist Church,—its first location in the southern part 
of the town. 


Nos. 63, 66 and 67. William Wayson. 

Nos. 70 and 71. Lambert Clayton. 

Nos. 96, 97, 98 and 99. Allen Tabor. These lots were described as 
being in the extreme southwest corner of the town. 

Lot No. 14. William Deaver and D. B. Miller. 

Lots Nos. 18 and 39. William Davies. 

Lot No. 88. V. Ripley. 

Lots Nos. 62 and 22. David Davenport. 

Lots Nos. 31, 32, 52,53, 16, 77, 86 and 87. N. W. Woodfin. 

This property was described as “beginning on a stake at the south- 
west corner of the public square of Main Street, containing and includ- 
ing the buildings and improvements on which Benjamin King now 
lives.” It was afterward sold to V. Ripley, and is the block containing 
the old Rock Store House and the Foster House. 

Fractions of lots left when streets were laid off were sold to Samuel 
Berry, Joseph Livingston, A. T. Fain, Henry Stevens and V. Ripley. 

Lots. Nos. 33 and 51. Daniel King. These were in the second square 
below the Court House. 

Lots Nos. 46, 81 and 83. Allen Tabor. ‘These lots were on the 
second street below the Court House, running at right angles east. 

Lot No. 27, on Main Street. S. K. Stansell, who was later sheriff 
of Henderson County. | 

Lot No. 36. John Greer. 

Lot No. 100. M. M. Patton and others,—lying on the extreme 
northern part of town. It was on this lot that the Presbyterian Church 
was built by H. T. Farmer, about 1852. i 

The County Court, on May 3, 1852, deeded to James Brittain, Hugh 
Johnson, Robert Thomas, James Spann, W. F. Johnson and Joseph 
Livingston Lots Nos. 68 and 76, “beginning at a stake in the corner 
of back street running parallel with Main Street, and on the cross 
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street north of Dr. Whitted and R. M. Allen, and north of the Methodist 
Church, and leading to Hugh Johnson’s bridge.” 

Prior to the time of this deed, the County Court had contracted with 
the Methodist congregation for Lot No. 57, on the southeast corner of 
Church Street and Fourth Avenue. Later, by agreement with the 
County this was sold, and the ones on Sixth Avenue purchased in its 
stead. 

Just in the rear of the lot marked on the plat as “Tan Yard”, there 
was a plant where the brick used in building the first Court House and 
jail was made. There is nothing in the old records to show who owned 
or operated the brick yard, but it must have been a fair sized plant for 
those days, if we may judge from the number of the early buildings 
mentioned as being of brick. After the names of Elisha and Benjamin 
King ceased to be mentioned in records of the town, other members of 
this family made brick at the old home place on French Broad River. 
It may have been that they had first engaged in brickmaking at the old 
yard in Hendersonville. 

V. Ripley had erected a hotel on Lot 29, just north of the Court 
House before the time the first deeds were executed. This no doubt 
was a stopping place for stagecoaches on the route from Greenville, 
S. C., to Greeneville, Tenn., since Col. Ripley was operating the line at 
that time. Though this was spoken of as the Ripley House, it must 
have been known at some period as the Globe Hotel, and was a popular 
resort until after the Civil War. 


There is no mention of mails or a post office in the early days, though 
the operators of the stage coach line also held contracts from the gov- 
ernment to carry the post until several years after the war. About 
1856, when Dr. Whitted and Mr. Massie were keeping an apothecary’s 
shop in what is now known as the Drake building, southeast of the 
Court House square, the post office was in their store. 


Allen Tabor, who is mentioned as having bought Lots Nos. 46, 81 
and 83, on the second street below the Court House running at right 
angles east, moved here about that time from Mills Springs, below 
Cooper’s Gap, where he had been living for several years. He had been 
born in Virginia in 1801, and had married Nancy Smith of Greenville, 
S. C. On the lots which he purchased from the County Court, he 
opened a tavern which was first intended to afford accommodation for 
those attending Court here,—but as travel over the Buncombe Turn- 
pike and Plank road increased in volume, it also provided entertainment 
for summer guests. 

Mr. Tabor and his family in later years moved to Flat Rock, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He and his wife were buried in the 
graveyard of the old Baptist Church grounds, not far from where they 
had lived in the southern part of Hendersonville, but a few years. ago, 
their bodies were removed to the city cemetery. 
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The State Legislature in 1851, chartered the Asheville and Green- 
ville Plank Road, with authority to its stock holders to occupy and use 
the Buncombe Turnpike road bed upon certain prescribed conditions. 
A steam sawmill set up near Asheville, cut a large portion of the neces- 
sary lumber, and a plank or “pole” road was constructed over the 
greater part of the route from there by way of the Saluda Gap to 
Greenville. When this road was built through Hendersonville, the route 
of the Turnpike was changed from its original location, and followed 
the course of Main Street to the town’s limits, thence over the causeway 
much as it now runs to Flat Rock. 

When the Census of 1850,—which was the first in which Henderson 
County was included,—was completed, it showed that the population 
was: 

Whites Slaves Free Negroes 

O50 924 37 


Taxes in the amount of $891 had been paid to the state treasurer for 
that year, and from the State Fund an allotment of $854 had been made 
for the county public schools. 
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Jupce Mircuert Kinc 


Donor of land on which Hendersonville its situated 


Courtesy Matthew Singleton Farmer, Jr. 
Mrs. Susan Barine 
Founder of St. John in the Wilderness 


From original miniature oil painting 


Chapter 9 
Schools 


E MUST KEEP SIGHT of the fact that when Henderson 


County was created, the law makers were not dealing with 


% vie a wide boundary of unsettled country. ‘The pioneers who 
VEU! had been making their drive against the wilderness on this 
frontier for fifty years had done more than maintain an existence here, 
—even though they had not gained representation or voice in the State’s 
governmental affairs. The basis of citizenship had been laid. The 
settlers had a common background of dangers faced, privations shared 
together, the struggle to open roads by which they might have com- 
munication with the outside world,—but even greater, they had already 
begun their efforts to provide school privileges for every child. 

The community of Mills River might well be called the ‘cradle of 
the county system of schools’,—for it was there that first efforts began 
almost as soon as the earliest settlers reached this part.of the state, to 
provide even the rudimentary form of Old Field Schools in what was 
later to become Henderson County. ‘The Old Field schools, as they 
existed at that time,—only one or two to a County, served as kinder- 
garten, graded and high schools, and were in session when crops had 
been laid by. This was a necessity not only because help of the pupils 
was required on the farms, but in winter the poor roads were almost 
impassable. 

The pupils, large and small, old and young, all met in the one room 
of a log cabin, which had a fireplace at each end, puncheon floor and 
benches of slabs without backs. The only openings in its walls were 
made by cutting out a section from a log here and there. 

Teachers of these Old Field Schools were proficient in teaching the 
three R’s, reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic, and interest of the pupils was 
ereatly encouraged by generous support from the good supply of hickory 
withes always on hand. There were but few books at the earliest 
periods of these isolated and primitive schools, and spelling was usually 
taught by the teacher chanting the words in a sing-song voice; in this 
he was joined by all the pupils. Greater enthusiasm for spelling was 
encouraged by matches,—two captains being named, who chose their 
teams from the remaining children. 

The teacher, to provide a chart for younger children, would often 
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use a smooth board about the size of a shingle on which the alphabet 
was printed. This wooden tablet was later replaced by the slate with 
its scratchy pencil. When pupils had advanced to the stage of using a 
quill pen, it was fashioned from the wing feather of a goose or turkey; 
ink was made from poke berries or ink balls of the oak tree. The fluid 
was kept in slim vials, suspended on nails near the penmen. 


Col. James Brittain, a Revolutionary soldier whose home was in the 
Mills River section, set aside ten acres of his home place to be used for 
community and school purposes, on which some kind of small log build- 
ing was erected in 1797,—and there the Rev. David Haddon taught the 
first known school in what later became the territory of Henderson 
County. There is no record of the institution or of how many years 
Rev. Mr. Haddon continued to teach there; the site, where Mills River 
Academy was afterward located,—and near the location of the present 
Mills River School,—in later years served as a centre not only for educa- 
tional, but religious and political activities for much of the county. 

Michael Francis, a Scotchman educated in Edinburg, assumed 
charge of the school about 1820, and taught there for several years. He 
was an instructor in the classics and his school terms, beginning at New 
Year, continued until Christmas, and after a vacation of one week, 
re-opened for another session. It was said of him that ‘he sent out 
educated men, well advanced in English, splendidly equipped for busi- 
ness and the professions, preachers, lawyers and doctors.’ 

Francis, who married Miss Erixca Murray, the daughter of a family 
living in the community,—had among his pupils members of the family 
of Henry Grady, grandfather of the immortal Henry Woodfin Grady, 
and Nicholas Woodfin, who in later life was noted throughout the state 
as an able and astute lawyer. Francis later studied law in Asheville 
under this former pupil, and it was said that he became ‘one of the most 
formidable and clear logicians at the bar, and was remarkable for his 
study and observation of the human mind * * * ’ 


The first structure where Mr. Haddon had: begun his little school 
was replaced about 1830 with a two-story frame building, called Mills 
River Academy,—with its lower floor used for school purposes and the 
second story serving for a church house. This building, after Hender- 
son County was created, was used in 1839, for sessions of the Court of 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions. 

The state began first efforts toward establishing a state-wide educa- 
tional system in 1816, when the Legislature appointed a committee with 
Archibald D. Murphey as its head. ‘The proposal of this committee, as 
outlined to the 1817 session, provided for primary schools in each 
county, and for ten academies in different parts of the State, with the 
State University as the head. It was a comprehensive system, and as 
Murphey himself said: | 

“This plan for establishing primary schools is simple and can easily 
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be carried into execution. It divides the expense of these schools be- 
tween the public and those individuals for whose immediate benefit 
they are established. Were these schools in full operation in every 
section of the State even in the present state of our population, more 
than fifteen thousand children would annually be taught inthem. These 
schools would be to the rich a convenience and to the poor a blessing.” 

The Committee’s report was handed in to the Legislature on No- 
vember 29, 1817, and the Senate concurred in it immediately. Murphey, 
on December 16, reported a “bill to provide for the general diffusion of 
knowledge by establishing schools in all parts of the state”,—which. 
passed on first reading in the Senate. Next day it passed the House of 
Commons. There is no further record of this enactment and the bill 
itself could never be found afterward. The Legislature adjourned on 
December 24, and no steps were taken to improve school facilities in 
North Carolina. 


The state in 1826 established the Literary Fund to be financed from 
the sale of swamp lands in the eastern section, and from other sources. 
The amount was not sufficient to become operative or to benefit the 
educational situation. The Literary Board was set up about 1836, and 
in 1837, part of a large fund received from the United States was added 
to that which had accumulated, making a total of something like two 
million dollars. The Legislature of 1838 established the Public School 
system, by which each county was divided into school districts six miles 
square with six committeemen to each. Ten superintendents for each 
county were provided by the Legislation—these were to visit the schools 
and have general oversight of their welfare, and to contract for the 
teachers. 

The census about this time showed that only one out of every seven 
persons in North Carolina could read or write. A yearly income of 
%100,000 for school purposes was derived from the Literary Fund, and 
of this, each school in the state was to receive $40; an additional $20 
was to be collected by taxes. Henderson County, within ten years 
after it was fully organized, received from this source $854 as State aid 
for teacher hire. 


School houses were to be erected in each district for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty. children, and teachers, in order that they might give full 
time and attention to the advancement of their pupils and school work, 
were exempted from road work, military duty and jury service. In- 
adequate as this provision was, and slow as achievements might have 
appeared, during the first ten years there were 104,185 pupils enrolled 
in these district schools. 

All this served to increase interest in improving school facilities at 
Mills River, and about 1845, Dr. Levi Love was head of the institu- 
tion,—Mr. M. M. Blackburn, Mr. John Sparks and Profss |) SE vans: 


successively, followed him. The community leaders never ceased their 
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efforts on behalf of education,—and evidence of their interest is found 
in a resolution of June 13, 1852, while Mr. Blackburn was still in the 
community: 

“Your committee would beg leave to submit the following and would 
earnestly recommend their adoption: 

Whereas the present school system has been found defective and 
totally inadequate to advance the cause of education and elevate the 
standards of knowledge and literature without more efficient aid; and 
as we believe the cause and promotion of general education will con- 
tribute more to the happiness and well being of the members of every 
community than all the hoarded wealth and princely attire which seems, 
too much, to constitute the great ultimatum of the present age, leaving 
out of view the natural prerequisite to attain that high degree of eminence 
in the scale of beings which was intended by the Creator; therefore 

Resolved that we deeply deplore the lukewarmness of many por- 
tions of our state in the cause of education and that a more general 
interest is not taken by a majority of the people to establish permanent 
schools in the various sections of the County; 


Resolved, that we are determined to make an effort in good faith to 
establish a permanent school, to be kept free from sectarian principles, 
in Mills River Academy, and also to employ a teacher or teachers, as 
circumstances may require, who shall be competent to teach the higher 
branches of literature, (as the best interests in the district may require) ; 

Resolved that in order to extend the benefits and advantages of the 
school to other districts and counties and better promote the welfare 
and sustain the character of the school, we will commit its supervision 
and direction to a committee of four or more, in conjunction with the 
district committee of common schools, which committee shall act con- 
jointly in behalf of the district and all the patrons of the school. 

In order to carry out the principles laid down in the foregoing reso- 
lutions, be it therefore 


Resolved that Messrs. John Murray, James Spann, Col. Morris and 
A. Henry be and are hereby appointed and requested to act as a com- 
mittee of supervision in conjunction with Mr. Qsborne, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. King, committeemen of common schools in this district.” 

As a means of insuring proper conduct of the school, the committee 
then proceeded to set forth in this instrument its views of the duties 
imposed on the supervising committee: 

Resolved that we deem it necessary to state some of the duties and 
responsibilities which devolve upon this committee of supervision: 

First, it shall be the duty of this committee to inform themselves of 
the character and qualifications of every teacher; and employ none but 
those who possess a good moral character and whose example is worthy 
of imitation and whose qualifications shall be sufficient to teach any 
branch of literature required. 
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Second, it shall be the duty of said committee when said circum- 
stances will permit to employ a teacher at a stated salary per month, 
session or year, as thought expedient. | 

Third, that the committee shall regulate the rate of tuition in propor- 
tion to the sciences studied by each pupil in order that justice may be 
done to all the classes according to the terms. 

RB RY OR Ree 


Fifth, the committee shall visit the school at least once a month, and 
if necessary, semi-monthly or weekly, and inform themselves of the 
progress of the scholars, the manner of instruction and the general 
and particular conduct of the scholars and teacher. 

Sixth, they shall inform the teacher of any irregularity or misconduct 
of any scholars, or of the teacher himself, and see that the same is 
rectified without delay. They shall examine into any reports that may 
come to their knowledge that are derogatory to the interests of the 
school, the character of the teacher or scholars. 

Seventh, if difficulties occur between the larger scholars, if thought 
necessary the committee shall meet at or without the request of the 
teacher, and see that justice is done to each party. 

Eighth, the committee shall at all times keep vigilant watch over 
the conduct of the school to prevent disturbance or misconduct and 
protect the school from embarrassment by designing, malicious and 
unprincipled slanders. 


Nine of the committee shall attend the examination at the close of 
each session and make a report to the public of the success and progress 
of the school, etc., the manner in which the teacher has discharged his 
duty, etc. 

This resolution was signed by M. M. Blackburn, Rev. William 
Graves and Col. Morris. 

During the Civil War, or shortly after its close, Rev. Jacob Hood, 
Mr. J. T. Lee and Mrs. Lee taught at the Academy, and in 1868-69, 
Rev. R. N. Price and Frank Richardson held the sessions. It was while 
he was there that Rev. Mr. Price was engaged in writing his “History 
of Holston Methodist”. 

Eleven sessions of five months each, from 1870 to 1875, were con- 
ducted by Dr. Richard Henry Lewis and his wife. A sketch of Dr. 
Lewis, which appears in Archibald Henderson’s History of North Caro- 
lina, says: 

‘He completed his preparation for the medical profession at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 1856, after 
which he practiced fourteen years in Edgecomb County, N. C., and 
Halifax County, Virginia. 

During the winter of 1860-61, Dr. Lewis organized a military com- 
pany known as the Rocky Mount Light Infantry and its services were 
offered Governor Ellis in April, 1861. In the Confederate Army it was 
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known as Company K, 15th N. C. Troops with Col. “Baldy” Lane as 
regimental commander. Severe illness followed by blindness for eleven 
months forced him to resign his captain’s commission after a few months 
in the army. 


In 1869 he became co-principal of St. John’s College, Oxford, now 
the Masonic Orphanage, and for thirty-eight years continued in his 
teaching work, in Henderson County 1870-75 and 1889-93 * * ” 

Dr. Lewis, in a sketch which he left, has the following to say about 
Mills River,—to which he had received a call: 


“Accepting this we set out by rail from South Boston, Va., on the 
last day of the year 1869, and reached Morganton, the terminus of the 
railroad and went from there to Asheville by hack,—a tedious journey 
of two days. We had the three children and all the baggage in the 
vehicle, had two horses. The driver was an Irishman and, of course, 
was “half tight” most of the time. We were glad to leave him in Ashe- 
ville. There we hired a two-horse stage to take us to Mills River 
Academy, 22 miles distant. It was about 3 P. M. when we started 
from Asheville. That night we stayed at a house six miles from the 
Academy. Next day about 9 A. M. we reached our destination utterly 
tired out. We stopped for two or three days with the Deacon Daniel 
King, then went to board with Dr. W. G. Woodfin and remained there 
one year,—1870. Afterwards we were boarding for a year and a half 
with the Rev. Wm. Graves; here we lived in a little log house, 12 x 18 
feet. We then had a house built on a l-acre lot of land which we had 
bought from Capt. A. E. Posey near the Academy. We moved into our 
house in 1872. Our school increased year by year, the last year we 
had a music teacher, but many of the patrons did not pay tuition. Even 
some of our boarders failed to pay their board. The Commencement 
of 1875 wound up our stay at Mills River.” 

Social life in the community and among its citizens during these 
years played an important part. A letter written to his grandchild in 
Charleston portrays the activities of a country gentleman living in the 
Mills River settlement, in his association with the school teachers: 


“May 10, 1874. 


* * * About the middle of the week there came a lovely little bundle 
of stationery from Mrs. Lee, inviting us to a birthday dinner on Satur- 
day. You may be sure there was no hesitating as to the reply,—we 
would go, Granny in her black alpaca, and I in my blue jeans sack and 
white felt hat. So, about 12 o’clock on Saturday behold us, seated in 
the cart in holiday attire, full of joyful expectations, jogging along 
through the field, greeting with unusual cordiality the tired laborers as 
they rested under the shady trees by the wayside, while Lily whisked 
her tail in salutation of the dust-covered Dobbins of the plough. On 
we go, across the river, into the big road, through the glades and arrive 
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at the hospitable mansion, where hearty welcome and good cheer 
await us. 

We got ample satisfaction at the table. It was really a superb 
spread,—chicken pie, old ham, roasted duck, macaroni, rice, mashed 
potatoes,—Italian cream, gooseberry tarts, sponge cake, Dover cake,— 
it would weary you should I enumerate all the delicacies. Besides all 
this, there was a feast of reason and a flow of wit. Joe was pleasant to 
the excess of boisterous mirthfulness, Eliza was radiant with dawning 
intellect, Josephine was pretty and affable, and Mrs. L. was amiable. 
I had a good fund of accumulated smartness on hand and astonished 
myself at letting it off.” 

Pi Re a He a 

This appears to have been a summer of gaiety in the valley, if we 

may judge from a letter to this same grand daughter from her Granny: 


“T must tell you of a grand entertainment Grandpa and I had about 
ten days ago. Henry (colored) drove up in his mistress’ buggy and 
invited us to dinner. We went, dinner was announced, Grandpa, Dr. 
Lewis and I were ushered in, grace was said, we took our seats. Our 
plates were served with turkey, ham, rice,—the table was loaded with 
good things. I counted eleven cakes, two very prettily iced, some 
French confectionery on one. 


It was a party, it seemed, given by little Louisa to her school mates, 
—the young people, upward of thirty, stood to eat, - - - your grandpa 
and Dr. Lewis discussed politics.” 

A year or two after the parish of Calvary Episcopal Church had 
been organized by families from the Low Country of South Carolina 
then living in and near Fletcher, Miss Fanny Blake became interested 
in providing a school for children of the community. She gave several 
acres of ground immediately in the rear of the church property, a small 
building was erected, and there, with few interruptions, she taught a 
private school for years, thus Providing educational advantages which 
otherwise would have been lacking. 

Further up French Broad from Mills River Academy, at Burns 
Creek, on a now almost forgotten road, a school was started about 1830. 
Citizens of that section erected the first building by donating logs and 
each helping in its construction. A few years later, schools were begun 
at Liberty, on Big Willow and at Little Willow, which was also known 
as Pleasant Grove, but there is no record of the men who taught there, 
or of further development along educational lines. 

Leander Case, about that time, erected a small building near where 
he lived on the crest of the Blue Ridge, for school use. This land mark, 
its site still known as the Blue House, was later replaced by a larger 
structure,—the Blue Ridge Academy,—where one of the earliest known 
teachers was Silas Case. Like most other institutions of learning i in the 
County, its doors were closed when the Civil War came, - - but in 1866, 
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J. J. Blythe taught a term there. The following session, Prof. William 
Gunaway Brownlow Morris assumed charge and under his guidance, 
the “Morris” school was the centre of education in the eastern section 
of Henderson County for ten years. 

A further development in schools at the Ridge was the erection of 
a three room building where Profs. E. W. Gurley and J. G. Merchant 
taught for several years. There came a time when the school was 
moved to another location, but its building stood on the site of the 
original Blue House or Blue Ridge Academy. 

A school house was erected in the Edneyville section, in the eastern 
part of the County sometime after 1810, where sessions were taught 
by Alsen Edney and a man named Coston: It was near the home of 
Rev. Samuel Edney, father of its first teacher. 

Interest in better school advantages increased, as the community at 
Edneyville and around Fruitland grew, until opening of the present 
century saw the establishment of Fruitland Institute on a site at the 
cross roads only a short distance from the old home place of William 
Mills. A sketch of this school written in 1913 by Rev. N. A. Melton, 
who was then its principal, gives the early history of this institution 
which continued until about 1937: 


“Fruitland Institute, a high school of high grade, seven miles north- 
east of Hendersonville, N. C., was established in 1899 under the leader- 
ship of Rev. A. I. Justice. Other supporters in the early days were 
J. W. Freeman, Rev. S. S. Gibson, J. B. Freeman, Z. V. Brevard and 
J. L. Freeman. The Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, through its representative, Dr. A. E. Brown of Asheville, 
N. C., has cooperated in the work by making liberal appropriations both 
for equipment and maintenance. ‘The guidance of the Divine Hand 
has been seen and recognized through all the years. 

The school exists for the training of Christian leaders, for giving the 
best literary culture under Christian influence through the high school 
period and meeting college entrance requirements. 

From the first the school has been fortunate in securing, almost with- 
out exception, well-trained and consecrated men and women for its 
teaching roles. The following named men have served as principal: 


Rev. A. I. Justice, Rev. W. F. Powell, Prof. D. W. Sorrell, Rev. T. H. 
Posey, Rev. H. H. McMillan, and N. A. Melton, the present incumbent. 
Miss Martha F. Sullinger has been Lady Principal for about eleven 
years and has done more than any other one person to mould and shape 
the ideals and standards of the institution. Rev. I. C. Woodword, 
Professor of English and Secretary of the faculty for the past two years, 
has been elected co-principal and will be at the helm next year while the 
principal is attending the Theological Seminary at Louisville. 

The Music Department is under the direction of Miss Daralie 
Vause. Miss Alice Churchell is in charge of the Art Department. The 
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other members of the faculty at present are Miss Ella Churchell, Miss 
French Pitillo and Miss Pearl Norton. 

The Master said “By their fruits shall ye know them”. This Insti- 
tution desires to be judged by no other standard than by the character 
of the work done, the nature of the product turned out, by the life of 
the young men and women who have passed through and caught its 
spirit and ideals. Fruitland depends upon her boys and girls to give 
the world a conception of what is done here. 

There were 253 enrolled last year. ‘The school owns about twelve 
acres of land upon which are situated a Girls’ Home with rooms for 
fifty young women; a Boys’ Home and two other buildings with rooms 
for sixty men. There is also a school building which was erected more 
than twelve years ago and has been outgrown and needs to be replaced 
by a more commodious one”. 


The school at Fruitland Institute, with changes in the transportation 
and educational facilities, reached a point, a few years ago, where it was 
deemed inadvisable to continue further sessions, and it was closed. 

A member of the teaching profession in Hendersonville, and for 
many years a recognized leader in educational circles of Western North 
Carolina, said: 

Hendersonville, until 1901, was dependent for educational facilities 
upon the rudimentary form of education then in vogue throughout 
Henderson County, or upon private schools. 


When the Western Baptist Convention held its annual meeting at 
Taylorsville, North Carolina, on August 26, 1858, final plans were made 
for the first of these private institutions of learning established in the 
town. A board of trustees for its management was appointed, and 
details were completed for starting the erection of buildings to house a 
girls’ school which that denomination was founding here. 

The trustees met in Hendersonville, where a site for the school had 
been chosen, and here, on September 9 of that year perfected organiza- 
tion of the Western North Carolina Female College by electing Rev. 
Nelson Bowen as president, Daniel King treasurer, and Dr. A. T. Allen 
secretary. Building plans were decided upon, land bought, and by 1860, 
the structure was far on the way toward completion; its thick walls of 
native granite and the magnificent pillars of the front portico had al- 
ready been placed in the building which stands today, on the corner 
of Third Avenue, West, and Fleming Street, and owned by Dr. G. 5. 
Dixon. 

The stone work was done under direction of Drewry Corn, a de- 
scendant of the Revolutionary soldier, John Peter Corn, whose large 
family has given so many members as pioneer Baptist preachers. His 
wife, Eliza Corn, was a skilled stone cutter and did much of the work 
on the pillars which ornamented the front of the building. The original 
plans had provided that the interior woodwork, doors and window 
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frames were to be made of black walnut, but before this stage of its 
erection was reached, the Civil War brought all operations to an end. 
Though there was no floor in the chapel or shutters at the windows, the 
building was used for quartering troops during the final stages of the 
war. 

The Hendersonville Times in 1895, published an article: 

“From the record of a meeting of the trustees held January 24, 1879, 
we make the following extract: 

On motion it is ordered by the board that the school to be taught in 
the college building be called the Judson High School. On motion, 
W. A. G. Brown was elected principal and W. G. B. Morris associate 
principal. The carrying out of this active work, the opening of Judson 
College, was just twenty years after the building was begun. These 
same gentlemen conducted the school the following year. Then in 1881, 
W. G. McCartey was elected president with a regularly organized 
faculty. In 1882, Prof. W. A. G. Brown was president, and in 1883, 
Rev. J. B. Boone was elected and occupied the position until 1889, 
when Prof. R. H. Lewis, (who had formerly been head of the school at 
Mills River Academy) succeeded him. 

Dr. Lewis himself, writing of his work in Hendersonville, said, in 


1923: 


“Hendersonville in June 1889. I accepted the place of President of 
Judson College to which I was unanimously elected by the trustees. We 
moved most of the goods and chattels from Kinston in July and August. | 
I leased the property for three years. We had a hard and arduous time. 
After the expiration of the lease we removed to Kinston again.” 

Dr. Lewis, (The Hendersonville Times continues) held the position 
two years, when under pressure of accumulated indebtedness, the 
property was sold to private parties and came into possession of Messrs. 
Jesse R. Starnes, Brookshire and I. Ledbetter. Mr. Starnes assumed 
the presidency under this new arrangement and conducted the school 
one year. At the end of this time the property fell exclusively into the 
hands of Mr. Starnes who at present, (1895) owns it. 

In 1894, Rev. G. H. Detwiler leased the property for a term of years 
and is at present conducting successfully a non-sectarian christian 
school. 

The history of which this brief sketch is an outline, covering a period 
of thirty five years, is illuminated by the heroic sacrifice and toil of a 
few devoted friends of higher education, and ending at last in disaster 
to their hopes and aspirations. And yet not all has been lost. The 
institution still stands, and under the blessing of a kindly providence 
may yet have a glorious future. 

* * * * & & 

Dr. Detwiler was the father of Mrs. J. C. Sales, a recognized leader 

of community and religious affairs in the village of Fletcher for many 
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years; she was a pupil at Judson College while it was under his man- 
agement. 

An account of this institution, entitled “Our School”, during the 
period Dr. Detwiler was here, says: 

“Judson College, under its present management, is a thoroughly 
christian but non-sectarian school. Students are brought under direct 
moral and religious influences without any sectarian bias, the Faculty 
is composed of representatives from several denominations and students 
are conducted regularly to the services of the church of their choice. 

The school offers the public: 

First, a common school course. This includes all the branches taught 
in the free schools, with added work in history and natural science. The 
course covers six years, is thoroughly graded, and fits students for en- 
trance to high school or academic work. The primary work in this 
department is in charge of a skillful and experienced teacher, and 
special attention is given to the foundation work. 

The Preparatory Department includes a three year course of study, 
fitting students to enter the State University, or any of the leading col- 
leges of the State. 


The Normal Department includes two courses, one of two years 
and one of four. The two year course will prepare students to pass 
examinations for a certificate to teach in the free schools. The four 
year course is equal to that of the State Normal School and entitles 
those who take it to the degree B. D. A special course covering four 
years, giving special attention to Natural Science and English, is offered 
to students who lack the time and means to take a complete college 
course. The work in all these departments is thoroughly done, and 
none but experienced and progressive teachers are employed. Students 
may enter at any time and find classes suited to the course they desire 
to pursue. The aim of the management is to make a school that will 
meet the wants of the community in its immediate vicinity and the 
courses have been arranged with this end in view rather than to adhere 
to some conventional type. The student of limited means who desires 
to make practical use of his time will find here just what he wants. 
Those who desire to fit themselves for teaching will find here the cheap- 
est facilities in the State. A high standard of culture is maintained 
without involving those conventionalities which develop and display 
distinction of wealth and aristocracy. 

The same care and attention is bestowed upon all who enter the 
school. The rates are scheduled by the week and are payable monthly 
in advance. 

Tuition in the Graded School 25 and 50¢ per week. 

Tuition in Short Normal Course, 75¢ per week. 

Tuition in Long Normal Course, $1 per week. 

Tuition in Preparatory Course, 75¢ per week. 
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Music (Piano or Organ), 75¢ per week. 

Painting, (Oil or Water Colors), 50¢ per lesson. 

Board, including well furnished room, fuel, lights and table fare, 
$2.50 per week. 

Arrangements were made by the United States Government, while 
Dr. J. B. Boone was President, about 1884, under which a group of 
Indian girls from the Cherokee Reservation became students at the 
institution. 

Many of the leading citizens of Hendersonville and Henderson 
County received part of their educational training at this school, a few 
of whom were: 

Hon. R. H. Staton, Dr. T. A. Allen, Jr., S. M. King, former Clerk 
of Superior Court, J. S. Jones, his deputy clerk, V. L. Hyman, one time 
Mayor of Hendersonville, L. T. Dermid, J. P. Fletcher, who served as 
Clerk of the Superior Court, C. F. Toms, J. O. Williams, K. G. Morris, 
McD. Ray, Clyde Ray, O. L. Pace, who later removed to Spartanburg, 
E. F. Watson, an attorney of Yancey County, F. M. Jordan of the 
State Insurance Department, Oscar Hodges, an attorney, and Walter 
Patton, a banker, both of Greenville, S. C. 


Rev. Nelson Bowen, first president of the Western North Carolina 
Female College, was a native of Tennessee, and one of the originators 
of Carson Newman College. He came to Hendersonville about 1858 
to assist Rev. James Blythe in management of his newspaper, the Caro- 
lina Baptist; not long after he came, he was ordained at the Baptist 
Church here. He lived in the country for several years, but after the 
Civil War, moved to the old Bryson home place, which occupied the 
grounds where the Cedars now stands. The closing years of his life 
were devoted to work as editor of the paper known as The Cottage 
Visitor. His daughter, Miss Diana Bowen, began and for years con- 
ducted the earliest kindergarten school in Hendersonville, at a period 
when this branch of educational training had not yet come into use in 
other places. 


Rev. Daniel Buryman Nelson, who did much for the success of 
Judson College, taught at Strawberry Plains, Tenn., before the War. 
He removed to Haywood County, where he was ordained at Locust 
Old Fields Church, in 1866, and shortly afterward, began his work in 
Henderson County. 

Another school was started in Hendersonville about the time the 
Western Carolina Baptist Convention completed plans for the erection 
and operation of the female college. 

G. S. Jones, after his graduation from Wake Forest in 1859, where 
he had been valedictorian of his class, moved to the town, and the same 
year, opened a school on property later known as Wayside Inn Hill, 
where Grove Street Church, (Calvary Baptist) now stands. He con- 
tinued to teach there until after close of the Civil War. Though most 
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of his energies were devoted to educational work, he was ordained a 
Baptist minister when he had been in Hendersonville but a short time. 

Sunday Schools were unknown in the western part of the state until 
after the Civil War. Rev. Mr. Jones in 1868, became a worker for the 
American Sunday School Union, and continued in that field until his 
death. It has been said of him that, with Hendersonville as his head- 
quarters, he established more Sunday Schools, over a wide field, than 
any other man living in his time. 

There was another school house on the west side of town during this 
period, a little log building which stood somewhere near the present 
Blythe Street, though no one, at this date, seems to know exactly where 
it was located. Sessions were taught there by Mr. Lee Gash from about 
1856 for several years. ‘The years of 1860-62, such sessions as were 
conducted had Mr. John Gullick as a teacher. 

Right after the War ended, Miss Mattie Miller taught two or three 
terms at a little house which stood where the post office now is,—and 
Miss Fannie Patton of Asheville was mistress of a private school held in 
a small house on the grounds of St. James Episcopal Church. 

Judge Mitchell King, one of the Charlestonians who then was spend- 
ing his summers at Flat Rock, in 1854, conveyed one and three quarter 
acres of land in Hendersonville to John Baxter, Valentine Ripley, Alfred 
Fuller, Joseph Livingston and David Miller, to be used for school pur- 
poses. 


Judge King was a native of Scotland who had come to Charleston 
in 1805, upon completion of his education in his native land. He had 
taught private pupils for several months after his arrival in America, 
until in March, 1806, he took up residence as an instructor at the Col- 
lege of the City of Charleston. Later, during the years while he studied 
law, was admitted to the Bar, and had engaged on his long career as 
a lawyer, he continued as a member of its Board of Trustees, and was 
later elected President of the College. He also served for many terms 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of the Medical College of South 
Carolina. So widely was his ability recognized that not a great while 
after the degree of Doctor of Laws had been conferred on him by the 
Board of the College of Charleston, the University of North Carolina 
honored him in like manner. 


Judge King, who was among the first home owners at Flat Rock, 
had exerted great influence in the establishing of Henderson County, 
and in the matter of a location for its town site. After he had given 
the fifty acres as a part of the town of Hendersonville, tradition says 
it was his wise judgment which specified the magnificent width of its 
Main Street. 

A wooden building, long and narrow, with two stories, known as 
the Academy, was built on the lot, located on what is now Fourth 
Avenue, West, which Judge King conveyed to the trustees, and a few 
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weeks’ session, provided with funds received from local taxes, was main- 
tained there each year until about 1900. 

Records are few as to the early schools held in the old Academy, 
though one of the first teachers was Phillip Mazyck, of Charleston, a 
member of the Flat Rock colony. Mrs. Emily Foulds, who had been 
living in Waynesville, taught for awhile in 1867, Dr. D. T. Towle was 
here in 1870 and 1871; he was followed by Rev. J. A. Woodburn, who 
had graduated from the University of North Carolina after he had 
retired as a Presbyterian minister. He remained head of the school 
for several years. 

The ‘Free School’ was usually of about twelve weeks’ duration, and 
when it had closed, arrangements made by or with its teacher, con- 
tinued the term as a “subscription school”, each pupil paying tuition 
for such additional time as it continued. 


Statistics show that in 1890, North Carolina had an average attend- 
ance of 134,108 white and 68,992 colored pupils. There were 6,835 
schools in operation,—value of school property was about $1,000,000, 
and over $500,000 was spent annually on their support in North Caro- 
lina. 

A sketch of Hendersonville Schools by Prof. T. W. Valentine says: 

“The Legislature of 1895 enacted a law authorizing the establish- 
ment of a special charter school in Hendersonville, but no use was made 
of this authorization. A modified form of this enabling act was drafted, 
(largely by the late W. A. Smith) in 1901, and sent to the Legislature 
of that year. After some further modifications, it was enacted through 
the efforts of Judge O. V. F. Blythe, who represented Henderson 
County in that legislature. The act provided for a special election on 
the question of voting a twenty cent tax in Hendersonville for the sup- 
port of the school. When the election was held, a large affirmative vote 
was polled, but because the vote was less than fifty per cent of the 
number of names on the registration books, the proposition was appar- 
ently defeated. After some hesitation and with many misgivings, the 
city commissioners decided to purge the registration books, by striking 
out the names of persons who had died or left the city, and declared 
that the affirmative vote was more than fifty per cent of the true 
registration. They then declared the election carried and proceeded to 
establish the school. 


Arrangements had been made for a private school in the old Judson 
College building. When the commissioners decided to establish the 
city school, the promoters of the private school decided to abandon 
their plan. The school board rented the college building with an option 
to purchase; and the city school started in the fall of 1901, with a faculty 
of four members, R. M. Ivins, Superintendent, Frank Valentine, Mrs. 
R. M. Ivins and Miss Minnie Spann.” 

An old account published in the local-paper says of this: 
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“The enabling act was passed by the Legislature early in the year 
(1901), the necessary tax levy was authorized by a vote of the citizens 
in the summer and the school was opened in the fall. : 

“It was the day of small things in Hendersonville. The school was 
held in a rented building which was inadequately equipped. Two years 
later the building was purchased by the town and gradually the equip- 
ment was increased. The school grew rapidly and the number of 
teachers was increased from time to time.” 


Difficulties of the new enterprise were enormous. The taxable 
valuation of Hendersonville property was about $700,000, and a 20¢ 
tax on that amount was utterly inadequate. A series of entertainments 
were held to provide extra necessary funds for the school. Equipment 
was conspicuously lacking, desks were improvised out of goods boxes 
or any other material that came to hand. Some aggrieved tax payers, 
to make matters worse, applied for an order from the courts restraining 
the city commissioners from operating the school, alleging that the tax 
levy had been defeated in the special election. The final decision of 
the Supreme Court was in favor of the school; but during the first year 
of its existence, the school was not only struggling against acute poverty, 
but was also fighting in the courts for its right to exist. 


The trustees, a year or two later, purchased a part of the Judson 
College property and the school continued to hold its sessions in that 
building until erection of the Fourth Avenue building in the spring of 
ola | 

The faculty of the first public school in Hendersonville may have 
been small, but in spirit, character and influence its name was Legion. 

Prof. R. M. Ivins was a native of east Tennessee who had received 
his education at Peddie Institute in New Jersey, and his successful 
career as an educator was well launched before he came to Henderson- 
ville. Mrs. Ivins, in addition to her work in the school, was an accom- 
plished musician, who through her many activities in amateur theatrical, 
musical and other cultural circles exerted a great influence on life in 
the town. 

Miss Minnie Spann was a native of Henderson County, the daughter 
of Major J. J. Spann, who half a century earlier had served as one of 
the committee which directed the enlarged educational program of Mills 
River Academy. 

Prof. Frank Valentine was born near Birmingham, in England, in 
1841, and was graduated from Cambridge University, from which insti- 
tution he held an M. A. degree. When quite a young man, he went to 
Australia to assume charge of a school, and was married there a short 
time later. He returned to his native land, after living there for about 
ten years, and taught in private schools in England until 1883, when he 
came to North Carolina and settled among the English families who 
were living at Bowman’s Bluff in Henderson County. , 
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Prof. Valentine taught at various private schools in Asheville, and 


for one year, during the nineties, at old Judson College. He continued 
a member of the faculty of the city schools until 1906,—and died in 1908. 


Much of the history of early days in development of the town and 
schools has been preserved in the writings of Prof. Thomas W. Valen- 
tine, a son of Prof. Frank Valentine, who for many years before becom- 
ing a member of the High School faculty was editor of a local newspaper. 


T. W. Valentine was born in Australia in 1866, and went to England 
with his parents as a small child. There he attended King Edward’s 
Grammar School in Birmingham. 


After coming to North Carolina in 1883, he attended the University 
of Virginia, the University of North Carolina, and for awhile was an 
instructor, (while at the same time pursuing a course of studies) in 
Trinity College,—the present Duke University. Following this, he took 
a post graduate course at the University of Chicago. He began teaching 
in the Hendersonville High School about 1919-20, and continued this 
work until his death in 1937. During the last few years of this period, 
his daughter, Katherine Woodd Valentine, (Hastings) was also a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 


Prof. Valentine, for some time, from 1911, was a member of the city 
schools teaching staff, and through his personal effort and by editorials 
and articles in his weekly newspaper, rendered inestimable service in 
forwarding the great program of educational development in Hender- 
sonville during the next decade or more. 


The city council in 1910 discovered that the same school trustees 
had held office continuously for nine years without re-election, despite 
a provision in the charter calling for expiration of the terms of two 
members each two years. A new board was thereupon appointed, which 
entered upon its duties in the fall of that year. 


The biggest problem which confronted the new board was need for a 
larger plant. The old college building had long been inadequate and did 
not lend itself to remodelling. When use of this building had been 
procured by the city school board, plans were in view for selling the 
Academy property, given to the town by Judge Mitchell King, and 
devoting proceeds derived from it toward converting the old Baptist 
institution to modern school purposes. W. A. Smith, one of the town’s 
leading attorneys, and other interested citizens spent much time and 
effort in trying to perfect arrangements to have a deed executed for the 
Academy property. ‘There was certain provision made in the convey- 
ance from Judge King to the original trustees by which the property 
reverted to the. King heirs if or when it ceased to be used for school 
purposes. Since eleven of the eighteen children of Judge King had 
reached maturity, and their descendants were of the third, fourth and 
perhaps even fifth generation, living in every land and clime, the prob- 
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lem of obtaining signatures from each was of such proportion that the 
plan was abandoned. | 

A new charter was obtained from the Legislature in 1911, which 
contained authorization for a bond election for:a new building. Its 
sponsors had also provided in the charter that the term of office of 
trustees should be reduced from eight to four years, and that the term 
of two members should expire every year, instead of each two years. 
According to Mr. Valentine, they said they did this because the Consti- 
tution of the United States forbade ‘cruel and unusual punishments.’ 


A special edition of the Hendersonville paper in 1913 contained an 
article on schools of the county: 

“The Legislature of North Carolina has this year provided that 
hereafter the school term shall be not less than six months in all the 
public schools of the State. 


In Henderson County the average term is already six months. Under 
the new legislation, the minimum in this county will be six months and 
the average will be considerably more. 

The school tax, as provided by State law, is 25¢ on $100 worth of 
real and personal property, and $1.50 on each taxable poll. The taxable 
valuation of the county last year was $5,119,585, and there were 2,319 
taxable polls. The school tax from these sources was $16,278.15. From 
this total must be deducted expenses of collection, expenses of ad- 
ministration and money set aside for a building fund. 

Each of these amounts was approximately $1500. After they had 
been deducted, the available county school fund had dwindled to about 
$12,000, which would not give anything like an average term of six 
months. The remainder of the money needed is derived to some extent 
from State funds and to a much greater extent from special revenue 
raised by what are known as “local tax districts”, which are districts 
where the people, by vote, voluntarily levy a special tax on themselves 
for school purposes. More than half the county is voluntarily levying 
such special taxes,—a fact which very clearly indicates the determina- 
tion of our people to advance the cause of education. 

There are sixty school districts in this county, fifty five of these 
white. The length of term varies from four to eight months. The larger 
districts are generally “local tax districts” and thus have longer terms. 
Three schools have eight month terms; six or seven have seven month 
terms, and these nine or ten schools have more than one third of the 
enrollment of the County. The average school term in this county is 
six months. 

The school census of the county is 5,881; the enrollment is about 
73% of the census. When we bear in mind that there are several private 
schools and church schools in the county, and further, that the school 
census included all children from six to twenty one years of age, and 
that some of these are considered by their parents as too young to 
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attend school, while many others are old enough to have left school 
after attending for a number of years,—when we bear these facts in 
mind, it will be seen that an enrollment of 73% makes a remarkably 
good showing. 

In the past two years, eight school houses have been erected in this 
county. One of them is the new graded school building in the city of 
Hendersonville, which was completed last year at a cost of £25,000, and 
has elicited the highest praise of the State Superintendent of Education 
and other expert authorities. 

Henderson County is one of the younger and smaller counties of 
the State; until about thirty years ago, it was without a railroad; even 
now its resources are not half developed, but its educational advance 
has been steady and rapid. The U. S. Census returns of 1910 show a 
smaller percentage of illiteracy here than was shown by the Census of 
1900. Before the next Census is taken, illiteracy will have practically 
disappeared from Henderson County. 

The county superintendent of education is W. S. Shitle, who was 
appointed to that position in 1909 and reappointed in 1911. The 
County Board of Education consists of J. C. Sales, Columbus Oates and 
J. W. Morgan. 

Mr. Shitle came here from Buncombe a number of years ago and is 
an experienced teacher. Before he was appointed superintendent, he 
had taught successfully at Fruitland and at Flat Rock in addition to 
his experience in other counties. As superintendent he has rendered 
faithful and efficient service and has taken the utmost interest in all 
that relates to education.” 


The Hendersonville school, in the early days of its existence, grad- 
uated pupils from the tenth grade. The eleventh grade was added 
about 1909,—a few years later the length of the term was increased 
from eight to nine months.” 

A later account of the schools, in a local paper says: 

“In February, 1911, the charter under which the city schools have 
operated since that date, was ratified. Section three of that instrument 
appointed a board of trustees, eight in number, four being Democrats 
and four Republicans, divided into four classes, in order to establish a 
system of retiring two members each year, and providing that each 
school trustee, after the charter list, should be appointed by the city 
commission to hold office for four years. The members of the charter 
board were: A. F. P. King, K. G. Morris, J. Williams, U. G. Staton, S. J. 
Justice, T. W. Valentine, J. F. Brooks and C. E. Brooks 

It was under the provisions of this new charter of 1911 that bonds 
were issued making possible the erection of the Fourth Avenue building, 
which housed the elementary and high schools until the fall of 1919, 
which was the beginning of A. W. Honeycutt’s term as superintendent 
of the Hendersonville city school system, which term continued during 
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the twelve years intervening up to the present time, (1931). Those 
preceding him as superintendent together with teachers and pupil en- 
rollment were as follows: | 

1901-1911. R. M. Ivins. Teachers, white only, increased from 
four in 1901 to ten in 1911; white pupils from 226 to 236. Colored 
increasing from 98 to 185 in the same period. 

In 1911, Prof. W. H. Cale, a Wake Forest graduate, became super- 
intendent, serving four years, until June, 1915,—a period in which the 
enrollment increased slightly, tho the white faculty grew from ten to 
thirteen. 

Prof. Briggs of Waynesville served as superintendent for part of the 
year 1914-15. Mr. C. E. Blackstock, (now a Special Superior Court 
Judge of Buncombe County) filled out the unexpired term and remained 
through the spring term, 1917. During that period the white enroll- 
ment was 596, colored 175. Seventeen white teachers and two colored. 

Value of the school property was $34,500, with an assessed valuation 
of $1,655,133 for the city. 

Prof. George W. Bradshaw was elected superintendent in 1917, and 
served two years, retiring in 1919, to be followed by A. W. Honeycutt. 
It was during this period of Prof. Bradshaw’s superintendency that the 
high school was first accredited by the Southern Association, the white 
student body increased from 596 to 627, and the negro school bringing 
this total up to 793. Ten years later the grand total had risen to 1473,— 
1139 white and 334 colored. 


Mr. Bradshaw’s last report showed 33 in high school and 494 in the 
elementary school, with a term of 180 days, a library of 250 volumes and 
one special department, home economics, with a graduating class of 16. 

In 1917, at the request of the Hendersonville city school board, a 
state-wide law was enacted enabling any city to hold a special election 
On a proposition to increase its city school tax. Hendersonville prompt- 
ly took advantage of that permission and voted a city school tax of forty 
cents, instead of twenty. 


A. W. Honeycutt assumed the position of superintendent in June, 
1919. Reports of the year 1919-20 showed a total enrollment of 805 
white and 217 colored. 23 white teachers, 4 negro teachers, library 
volumes 600, one special department, home economics, a term of 180 
days, with school property valued at $95,000. 

It was during this year that the Noterman property was purchased 
and remodelled, the high school moving there in the fall of 1919. By 
a vote of the people, on September 23, 1919, $30,000 was provided for 
the purchase, remodelling and equipment of this former private resi- 
dence as a temporary high school. With the acquisition of this property 
and the seven acres of land adjacent, hope seemed to spring in the 
hearts of those interested in educational expansion in Hendersonville. 
Soon thereafter the people began to talk about modern and adequate 
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educational facilities “for a growing school in a growing city”, which 
phrase was adopted as indicating the viewpoint of trustees and com- 
munity. 

O. V. F. Blythe, chairman, S. T. Hodges, A. L. Gurley, C. F. Bland 
and W. A. Keith, were appointed as a committee to have plans worked 
out for remodelling the Noterman residence in order to change it from 
a home for six people to a school for 300. This was soon to be followed 
by the promotion of a community gymnasium through public and 
private subscription. W. A. Keith, A. L. Gurley and C. F. Bland were 
appointed to investigate the cost of such a project as well as its feasi- 
bility. In January, 1921, the board of trustees authorized that the 
building committee proceed as rapidly in building the gymnasium as 
money could be collected. This was done and the gym completed and 
dedicated. Soon thereafter, the superintendent recommended that it 
would be necessary temporarily to put partitions in the gym and use 
it for regular class room purposes. 

About this time in order to encourage agriculture in the County the 
city school authorities joined Flat Rock in the employment of a teacher 
of agriculture, Victor J. Garvin. This was one of the earliest stimuli of 
the modern agricultural movement in Henderson County. Almost 
simultaneously with this, O. C. Prather was employed to teach manual 
training and physical education. The latter work Frank L. Fitzsim- 
mons carried on effectively, at the same time teaching history in the 
high school. During the session of 1920-21, Mrs. J. C. Morrow, Jr., 
formerly Miss Marguerite Jenkins, introduced public school music in 
the schools. 


During this session considerable interest developed toward con- 
solidation of the city and county school systems. The state department 
of education took active interest in the movement and sent representa- 
tives here to confer with the two school boards. Dr. E. C. Brooks, then 
state superintendent, recommended consolidation under the superin- 
tendency of A. W. Honeycutt. The city school board passed a resolu- 
tion to cooperate with the suggestion of Dr. Brooks, but conditions 
never seemed entirely acceptable to those in authority. However, the 
closest cooperation has always been maintained between city and 
county authorities. 


Expansion sentiment grew in various ways until the early fall of 
1923, the trustees took definite steps to capitalize this favorable senti- 
ment for the realization of adequate school facilities, and Mr. E. G. 
Stillwell was employed as architect. On October 24, 1923, a strong 
letter signed by the then-trustees, O. V. F. Blythe, Chairman, T. L. 
Durham, W. A. Keith, A. L. Gurley, H. H. Ewbank, Wiltshire Griffith, 
Chas. Rozzelle and J. W. McIntyre went out to all the taxpayers and 
patrons of the school, a part of which read: 

“For more than a year, we have wrestled with this problem, hoping 
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to solve it with less money than we are now asking. Each time, how- 
ever, we have reached the final conclusion, namely: That we can not 
adequately build to meet the present and even immediate future needs 
with less than $350,000 for building, alterations, equipment and grounds. 
We are therefore calling your attention to what, in our judgment, must 
be done if we are to furnish the children a full day’s instruction, elimi- 
nate afternoon sessions, relieve our overcrowded conditions, and give 
anything like a worthy and adequate education to our children.” 

Fine support was given the board of trustees by the Parent-Teacher 
association, the Hendersonville papers, Messrs. Noah Hollowell and 
John Temple Graves, respectively editors of the Hendersonville News 
and The Hendersonville Times, the Kiwanis Club, the Woman’s Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce directors, local chapter of the American 
Legion, Woodmen of the World, Merchant’s Association, and clever 
cartoons by Walter Allison, as also by many of our leading citizens in 
the city and county. 

Thus, on October 15, 1923, the school trustees issued a call for an 
election to be held December 11 of the same year, at which time the 
people would be asked to vote upon the proposal to issue $350,000 in 
bonds for grounds and building, with equipment for the Hendersonville 
Graded School district. 

Considerable opposition arose as to the size of the bond issue and 
general plan of the trustees, so that to gain greater unanimity of support 
and public opinion, and that further investigation might be made, the 
school board decided best to call off the election, which action was taken 
on November 30, 1923. 


The board continued to study and work on the problem and in April 
of the following year made plans to secure options on the acreage lying 
west of the Noterman property. Later, in pursuance of this policy, 
purchase was made of all the property lying west of the Noterman 
lands, bounded by Oakland Street on the west, Eighth Avenue on the 
south, and Ninth Avenue on the north, aggregating fourteen acres, 
and pronounced by Dr. E. C. Brooks as one of the best school sites in 
North Carolina.” 


This Noterman property had for years been outstanding as one of 
the town’s finest homes, situated in spacious grounds, well landscaped 
and carefully tended. Before Church Street was extended from Eighth 
Avenue to the Five Points, the property embraced the land now occupied 
by Boyd Park, a portion of the present athletic field and the site where 
the old gymnasium stood. This latter part was a meadow, lush with 
grasses, wild flowers and strawberries, with a stream of running water 
through it. This stream, which had its apparent source near the present 
entrance to the school grounds from Oakland Street, increased in 
volume as it neared Main Street. Old accounts of this part of town say 
that during the Civil War and before, sufficient power was generated 
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by it to operate a small grist mill which stood on its bank, and until 
after 1900, a wooden bridge spanned its waters where Main Street 
crossed. 


The site now occupied by the school buildings was formerly an 
orchard, with its long rows of plum, apple and pear trees. There was 
a spacious house on the hill where the rock gymnasium has later been 
built,—old in 1900,—which was used as a summer home by families 
from South Carolina. Carriage houses and quarters for their servants 
occupied space between the two buildings. 


To quote further from the account given in the local newspaper: 


“During the summer of 1924, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, an educational adviser, was called to Hen- 
dersonville to consult with the local board, after which he submitted 
recommendations: 


Under plans outlined, the first unit to be erected was to accommo- 
date 800 pupils, so planned as to care for 1200 when increase in popula- 
tion demanded,—to contain 24 class rooms, a library, study hall, labora- 
tory and other special rooms,—45 in all, with an auditorium to seat 750. 


(Later, through the wish and cooperation of the city commissioners, 
and a $15,000 appropriation, capacity of the auditorium was increased 
to 1200, to serve jointly the community and school.) 


With this change, the first unit was built according to an agreement 
of July 3, 1924. 

The sum of $280,000 was set as the limit of the first bond issue, from 
the maximum of $350,000 permitted by the legislative enabling act, the 
total of which was later to be required to complete and equip the new 
building, and pay for the additional seven acres of land purchased for 
the new site. 

January 27, 1925, was set as a time for the vote on the $280,000 
bond issue, and results of the election showed 731 for “School bonds and 
a tax to pay same”, as against 38 opposing votes. The total number of 
voters qualified to take part in the election, 941. 

When adequate provision had been made for the proposed school 
system, the new plant was occupied in September, 1926, and dedicated 
on the evening of December 3 of the same year “To the Sanctity of 
Child Personality.” The program was participated in by the Woman’s 
Club, city and county officials, Dr. W. R. Kirk for the city, R. G. Anders 
for the county Board of Education, Rep. Frank Wetmur and Senator 
R. Lee Whitmire, H. H. Ewbank, retiring school board chairman, J. W. 
McIntyre, building committee chairman, Mayor J. T. Wilkins, Student 
Body president Mont Byers, school Board chairman R. P. Freeze. The 
dedication address was by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, North Carolina state 
high school inspector. 

Methods and curricula kept pace with improvements in the material 
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enlargements of the school system. Under the leadership of Miss Rosa 
Edwards, as elementary school principal, and H. C. Mardis as high 
school principal, rating of the schools was kept at the top of the State’s 
lists.” 

A writer in the local paper said, in 1931: 

“Judged by the most modern educational scales, the students of the 
Hendersonville city schools rate in achievement with the best in our 
country. Standard achievement tests in academic subjects put this 
system well above the average for the United States. The high school’s 
per cent of students failing in college is among the state’s lowest. The 
system of records and supervision is in line with the nation’s best educa- 
tional practice and the equipment used is modern throughout. 

Superior teachers and teaching have characterized the city school 
system for many years and have constantly been reflected in the ex- 
cellent records its pupils have made in other schools and colleges. 
Judged by the standards of the North Carolina state department of 
education both elementary and secondary schools rate with the state’s 
best. It has required constant responsibility and effort to maintain the 
state’s advancing standards in all departments. The rating in the 
elementary school of 1-A and the 1-AA rating in the high school furnish 
evidence of the school’s success in this direction. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges continues to rate the local 
school as one of the country’s standard accredited. secondary schools. 
In keeping with this rating, teaching personnel, training and efficiency, 
as well as equipment, have been chief factors. 

The science laboratories, including home economics, are among the 
best equipped and directed in the state. The commercial department 
is filling a real need in the community. The woodworking and mechani- 
cal drawing are more than justifying the expenditure for equipment and 
instruction. The music and fine arts departments continue to grow in 
size and significance to pupil, school and community. | 

In 1931, the library of the elementary school contained 2669 vol- 
umes, while that of the high school numbered 2000. The negro school 
at that date had acquired several hundred volumes, given through friends 
and catalogued with aid of the city library authorities.” 

One among the private schools which from time to time have furnish- 
ed additional opportunities for education was that established and 
operated for years for the negroes of Hendersonville. It was part of a 
mission project founded here by a branch of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, and occupied a site on Ninth Avenue West, beyond Fleming 
Street. The little church was adjacent to and closely associated with 
the school. The active manager of the school was Mrs. Good L. Carson, 
who married a resident of Henderson County when she had been here 
only a short time. School operations were abandoned some time after 
1900, though a few members have kept the church doors open, at least 
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on occasions up to the present. Ground on which the church stands 
was given by Mrs. William K. Thaw. 

The county and town have had several private schools which pro- 
vided advantages for boys and girls, some of these still operating. 

Henderson County is the center of a development in modern educa- 
tion which had its beginning near the town in 1912,—that is, summer 
camps which provide many varieties of training. 

The first camp in this part of the south,—Laurel Park,—was estab- 
lished by Major I. B. Brown, an experienced educator of Charleston, 
S. C., in 1912. In writing of advantages offered by this new type of 
training center, which had, not a great while before that time, been 
inaugurated at or near Sweet Briar, Va., Maj. Brown said: 

“Camps are all educational,—some specializing in physical training 
alone, while others combine the physical and mental advantages. All 
devote a part of the time on Sundays to spiritual needs, directed by 
members of the faculty or by visiting ministers. 

One of the greatest benefits offered by camps is the opportunity of 
self-development and self-reliance. Camps soon bring out the best 
qualities in the camper and quickly suppress selfishness and conceit 
while diffidence gradually disappears. 

Each day, from seven in the morning to nine thirty at night is a busy 
one for every camper in a well organized camp, with a program of 
sports, games, physical training, trips to points of historical and natural 
interest,—all calculated to put a boy in fine condition for the winter’s 
school work. In addition to nature studies and handcraft, many of the 
camps have periods devoted to class room work. 

All education is not found in school books, though, and herein the 
benefits of a varied type in summer camps supplement the curriculum 
and round out the boy or girl, and fit them to make better and more 
useful citizens in a community where leadership is often needed.” 

After Laurel Park had been in operation for two years, Camp 
Sapphire and Camp French Broad were established, following by others 
in rapidly increasing numbers. Girls’ camps were not opened until 
several years later, but after the first, this type of educational activity 
grew in popularity not only in Henderson County, but through all of 
Western North Carolina. 


Chapter 10 
Churches 


VV ALDELY as the first settlers might have differed in nationali- 
We Sy) ty, social status, education and denominations, they were 
Wi one in their love of God, liberty and this new country which, 
SVU, through their struggles, they were endeavoring to make their 
own. The Bible held first place with every family, but denominational 
lines were sketchily drawn in the early days. 

Considering the state as a whole, the Church of England had first 
attempted work, but its influence was not felt in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain area. The very feeling, 1 in fact, which had urged these people on 
into unknown forest regions, was their desire to get beyond regulation 
of the Church as they had known it and what it stood for in the past 
from which they were emerging. 


The Quakers, who had begun to find life in eastern Carolina ham- 
pered with restrictions, were working themselves westward, along with 
the Baptist. The Scotch Irish brought Presbyterianism with them, and 
American Methodism had come into the State about the starting of the 
Revolution. ‘Though actual formal separation of Church and State 
came only with the Convention of 1835, this was practically accomplish- 
ed in 1776, and from that time, there had been a recasting of the de- 
nominational alignment. 


The very democracy of the Baptist, which freely granted to every 
person the right to speak for himself, insured its gaining ground first 
and fastest in the mountains of the western part of the state. With 
this sect, no educational standard was fixed, and ‘backwoods preachers’, 
who called themselves ‘home made preachers’ travelled over the lone, 
rough trails to the most remote places, carrying on their mission. These 
were men who worked on their own little farms during the weeks, and 
often for lack of other means of travel, walked to their appointed meet- 
ing place on Sunday. The services, in many cases, were held under some 
tree or in a convenient grove, for want of any other accommodation. 

Through just what influence will probably never be definitely known, 
but tradition tells us that in 1789, a Baptist Church was organized on 
French Broad River, seven miles from Hendersonville, in what later 
became Henderson County, The earliest records of the organization 
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have been destroyed by fire, and a history has been gathered only 
through wide search, and from many sources. 

In order that we may better picture this pioneer religious body,— 
which if the traditional date of 1789 be accepted as correct, was the first 
of any denomination organized west of the Blue Ridge, it might be well 
to trace its headspring. 

The Charleston Association,—the first organization of the Baptist 
in the south,—was formed in 1751, with four churches in the group. 
Later, in 1771, there grew from this the Congaree Association which 
existed for a few years and then disbanded. There arose from the ruins 
of this Bethel Association, formed in upper South Carolina in 1789. 
Some among the churches belonging to this were the outgrowth of a 
Baptist movement which had started in North Carolina shortly before 
1760, when Shubeal Stearnes and a group of eight families arrived 
about that time on Sandy Creek in what was then Randolph,— 
now Guilford County. Sixteen of the churches which developed from 
that center later became members of Bethel Association in upper South 
Carolina,—old French Broad, in what is now Henderson County, being 
among the number. 

There is no known list of the first members, or who the organizing 
minister of French Broad might have been. The first authentic record 
is found in the Minutes of Bethel Association of upper South Carolina, 
which shows that French Broad Baptist Church was admitted as a 
member of that body in 1792 and continued in the organization until 
1800, reporting each year: 


Date Minister Other Messengers to No. of 
Association Members 
1792 Richard Newport None 18 
1793 Richard Newport Nicholas Woodson 
(Woodfin) 
John Boy 
(Boyleston) 28 
1794 Richard Newport None 29 
1795 None James Blythe 
James Boydstone 32 
1796 None James Blythe 
Richard Boydstone 22 
1797 None David Kimzey 22 
1798 James Chastain Nicholas Woodfin 24 
1799 Thomas Justice Thomas Abel 34 


The Census of 1790 for the western portion of Rutherford County 
furnishes the only means of throwing any light on the membership of 
this first organization, several of the names mentioned in the Bethel 
Association records being contained in it,—some of them families who 
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are still represented in Henderson County. These are: Thomas Wood- 
phin, Nicholas Woodphin, John Newport, Michael Newport, James 
Boidston, Samuel Boidston, James Boidston, Jr., Jeremiah Osborne, 
John Osborne, Thomas Justice, Jr., Amos Justice, and Joel Blackwell. 


Richard Newport, who was the early minister of the church, owned 
property and lived in Rutherford County,—as it exists today. Thomas 
Justice, Jr., was a brother of James Dyer Justice, and the writings of 
one of his nephews states that he at one time lived near the head of 
Shaws Creek. His brother Amos, a few years later, lived on the head 
of Little River, within the territory involved in the dispute of the Walton 
War. Joel Blackwell, in 1786, owned land and was living on the south 
fork of White Oak Creek, near the present Mill Springs, in Polk County. 
He is often mentioned as having preached at French Broad Baptist 
Church. 

The church at French Broad was dismissed from Bethel Association 
in 1800 to become one of a new group then being formed. 


In the country southeast of the Blue Ridge mountains, after it was 
opened to settlers, and under influence of Bethel Association, growth 
of the Baptist Church was steady. Fourteen churches in North and 
South Carolina were dismissed by the mother association in 1800, to form 
a new organization. Representatives of these met at Sandy Run, in what 
is now Cleveland, and there constituted the Broad River Association, 
comprised of Tyger River, Boiling Springs and Goucher Creek, in Spar- 
tanburg District; Buck Creek and Silver Creek in Burke County; Sandy 
Run, Long Creek, Mountain Creek and Green Creek in Rutherford; Buf- 
falo, York, Mills Creek at the state line, Caney River and French Broad 
River in Buncombe County. 

What is without a doubt the first convention ever to hold its meeting 
in what is now Henderson County was in 1805, when the Broad River 
Association held its annual session at French Broad Baptist Church, at 
the original site, on the bank of the old road from South Carolina, near 
the river. , 

In the spread of the pioneer religions through the mountains, ‘arms’ 
of the mother church were established wherever a few adherents of the 
faith could meet together. Attendance at the ‘mother’ church came 
from settlements that extended for miles around. Associations were 
formed as the ‘arms’ of the church grew in number and strength. 

The first association organized west of the Blue Ridge was in 1807, 
when representatives of seven churches, meeting at the ‘mother’ church, 
French Broad in what later became Henderson County, organized the 
body named in its honor,—French Broad Association. Little Ivy, New 
Found and Locust Old Fields were dismissed from the Holston Associa- 
tion in Tennessee to unite with Cane Creek, Caney River and French 
Broad Church in this organization, of which Historian Benedict said: 

“At the time of its formation, the region in which it arose was regard- 
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ed as the ne plus ultra of white population in this part of the State.” 

Broad River Association, in 1807, at the time the churches were dis- 
missed, had 1588 members. Drury Dobbins was the moderator and 
Philip Ramseur was clerk of the sessions. The ordained ministers in 
French Broad Association were Thomas Snelson, Thomas Justice, Sion 
Blythe, Benjamin King, Humphrey Posey and Stephen Morgan. 

The first old church building at French Broad, looking out over the 
valley, about six miles from Hendersonville, remained for years. Its 
people gradually became scattered, and after the Civil War, a more 
central location was chosen, which is now known as Mill Pond, at the 
junction of the Haywood and Rugby Roads. Its congregation about 
twenty years ago, moved to another and larger building further on 
toward King’s Bridge. A few years after the church body moved to its 
new location at Mill Pond, a portion of its members living further away 
organized Riverside Baptist Church, which for years met in the old boat 
house that had been built at Johnson’s Bridge over the river, near 
Horse Shoe, during days when the little steam boat was in operation 
on French Broad. Nothing remains now to show where the original 
building of French Broad Baptist Church was located. An old stone 
which had been its doorstep marked the site in a corn field, until a few 
years ago, but this has now sunken beneath the ground. 


The old graveyard, probably the first consecrated burying ground in 
this part of the state, has a little group of head stones still standing. It 
is in a grove, reached by a path over the hills back of the Johnson 
home, and traces of the first old road can be seen at many places. There 
are about twenty five graves, some sunken in, with their stones fallen 
over and all trace of the names obliterated. A few are well preserved 
and the inscriptions can be read without difficulty. Among these are: 


Andrew Miller, Born Oct. , Died Oct. 20, 1808. Aged 58 years. 

Rebecca Miller, Born Nov. 17, 1743; Died July 28, 1825. 

Isaac Deaver, Infant. 

Andrew Miller, judging from the date, must have been the first per- 
son buried on the hill. Isaac Deaver was his grandchild. 

Other graves are: 

James King, Born Feb. 18, 1807. Died Oct. 1848. 

Rebecca King, Born 1809. The rest of this inscription is obliterated. 

Jane King, Born April 7, 1834. 

James King, Born Jan. 11, 1770. Died May 28, 1849. 

Laodice King, Born Mar. 22, 1772. 

Leah Grady, Born Mar. 27, 1796. Died July 28, 1825. 

This grave of Leah Grady, who was a daughter of James and Laodice 
King, is of unusual interest, as she was the grandmother of the brilliant 
Henry Woodfin Grady; and the old Grady homeplace was just across 
the river at what is now known as the Ladson farm. The Grady child- 
ren attended Mills River Academy during the years Michael Francis 
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was teaching there, beginning about 1820. William Grady, a son of 
Henry and Leah King Grady, married Elizabeth Gartrell, and they 
were the parents of Henry Woodfin Grady. , 

Mud Creek Church, near Flat Rock, was organized from the mother 
church at French Broad in 1804. A log building was erected on a plot 
now occupied by the graveyard. A deed made by Charles Baring to 
the congregation some time after 1830, recited that the old church stood 
on the ‘bank of the State Road’. 


Abraham Kuykendall, at the time Mud Creek Church was founded, 
kept a tavern for accommodation of those who travelled the state road, 
—its location being not far from the church property. It has been said 
by older citizens familiar with early events and landmarks of the section 
that at the date Mud Creek Church was organized, the settlement in its 
immediate neighborhood, in addition to the tavern, consisted of a grist 
mill and a still house on Sandy Branch. 


The records of Mud Creek Church prior to 1838 have not been 
located, but its minute books after that date throw much light on the 
type of persons who constituted its membership. Rules were passed by 
the congregation and entered in the record forbidding any of its mem- 
bers from selling their corn, rye, meal, grain or shorts to a mill in that 
community because it had acquired a reputation for furnishing the 
makers of moonshine with supplies, and the church officers felt that all 
who dealt with this concern were thus aiding and abetting the evil. 

A resolution was passed just prior to the Civil War, “that no more 
slaves are to be buried in the grave yard, and it is ordered that notice 
be posted to that effect, and all persons are notified that they will be 
indicted for any violation of this order.” 

After a lapse of several years, when there is nothing to show that 
meetings or services were held, entries were begun: 

“Church met for the first time after the close of the war. 

“Adam Doe charged himself with cursing the Yankees for taking 
property. The case was suspended until next meeting”,—there 1s 
nothing to show that the matter was ever taken up again. 

Foot washing was considered as one of the sacraments among the 
early Baptist, and had its part in their regular service. The pioneers 
were utterly without self-consciousness and their patriarchial simplicity 
and dignity made of this humble service an act which left its impression 
on all who attended. One man nearly ninety years old related his recol- 
lection of early church services with a clearness which outlined a distinct 
picture: 

“T can remember, time after time, seeing my grandfather going down 
the hill to the church in a grove on his place. He had been a deacon in 
that church since he was little more than a boy, and lived to serve it 
nearly sixty years. When the day for foot washing came, he would lay 
across his arm folded, snowy white towels, woven by my grandmother 
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from flax raised: on the place. He would then take up the basin of 
Staffordshire ware which had been part of their first housekeeping outfit, 
and start. 

“My grandmother would follow close behind him carrying the old 
red pitcher, filled with water. 

- “When they reached the church and the time came, he would gird 
himself about with a towel and, kneeling in front of the waiting mem- 
bers, proceed with the ceremonial. One day some person spoke to him 
about whether it was exactly fitting that a venerable man like him, the 
oldest deacon of the church, should wash the feet of his hired man. 1 
shall never forget what grandfather said: 

“As my Master in humility washed the feet of his lowliest disciple, 
so I can wash Jake’s feet.” 


This old bowl and pitcher which was carried down the hill time after 
time for such a service acquired a new dignity when viewed in the light 
of memories such as these. Succeeding generations of owners will never 
be able to view the pieces of quaint shape, and landscape scenes, as a 
mere ewer and basin, or a relic of more primitive days. They will always 
remain as the symbol of a real sacrament in the lives of the first users. 


Gradual changes in the form of service brought about the abandon- 
ment of this act of humility with most of the church where it was once 
observed regularly. 

Beulah Church, in the Willow section, was also raised up from 
French Broad River, in 1815, with fifteen charter members. Rev. Sion 
Blythe was the minister, and he was assisted by Elders Jeremiah Taylor, 
Robert Jordan and James Blythe. 

Ebenezer Baptist Church was constituted in 1817, with eleven mem- 
bers. Elder William Kimzey served as its pastor until 1830, when Jacob 
Cantrell and his assistant, John Lyon, assumed the charge. 

Following these, church bodies developed and were organized in 
other parts of the county,—Refuge at Dana in 1828, Crab Creek in 1834, 
Mills River Church, Sycamore, in 1835, and Salem Church at Fletcher 
in 1838. 

Jesse Rickman and his family left the farm they had owned on 
Dyck’s Creek in Rowan, about 1803, and moved to Fairview on Cane 
Creek in Buncombe. Before that time, Jesse must have abandoned any 
relationship with the Quakers,—if we judge by the significant inscription 
carved on the headstones which mark his grave and that of his wife 
Mary at Sycamore, which says that each of them 

“Joined the Baptist Church in 1802.” 

When the historic Baptist Church at Cane Creek was organized by 
Humphrey Posey, Jesse Rickman and his wife were among its charter 
members. The old stone at his grave says that Rickman was a deacon 
in churches of that denomination forty-four years, and from records of 
his service in the several places where he was a member during his life, 
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it can be determined that he must also have been one of the two deacons 
ordained in 1805 at Cane Creek. This position he continued to hold, 
there and later at Mills River Baptist Church, until he returned his 
membership to old French Broad Church in 1849. 

He and his family moved from Fairview to upper Mills River, about 
1815, and built a home on lands he had bought from Henry Grady, 
grandfather of the renowned Henry Woodfin Grady, whose family then 
lived only a few miles away. 3 


With French Broad Baptist Church situated several miles distant, 
Jesse and his neighbors were not long in taking steps to provide for 
services nearer to their community. A deed from Jesse Rickman, in 
1836, conveyed to the Trustees of the United Baptist Church, (now 
known as Mills River Baptist Church,) three acres of land in Buncombe 
County ‘where the old church now stands’. The grove where the first 
church house stood surrounded by its three acres, was on the spot known 
as Sycamore Bend, from which the Jesse Rickman home place took its 
name. 


The Board of Trustees appointed at a meeting of the congregation 
on November 21, 1835, to accept the deed from Jesse Rickman to the 
Baptist Church, met again on January 23, 1836, at which time they 
formally received the instrument. 

The initial steps toward organizing a church body at Sycamore Bend 
was November 30, 1834, when a petition was addressed to French Broad 
Baptist Church asking them to visit and see if it thought the little flock 
to be ‘of ability to become a church.’ 

When the formal organization was concluded on June 27, 1835, the 
charter members were: 

Jesse Rickman and wife, Merit Rickman and wife, Martin Rickman 
and wife, Joseph Kuykendall and wife, Philip Sitton and wife, John 
Gillespie, Elihu McKinna, Winifred Sitton, Mary Sitton, Jane Gillespie 
and Sarah McKinna. 

During the services of that day, Merit Rickman was ordained as a 
deacon. He had been baptized in Mills River by Rev. Robert Jordan, 
the first person to receive the rite of baptism there. He had been one 
of the moving spirits in organizing the church, and later was ordained 
there, on August 23, 1837. The church chose him as their first pastor 
at the next meeting, and he continued to serve in that capacity for seven- 
teen years, then removed to Macon County, where he spent the rest 
of his life as pastor of the Cowee Church, devoting much of his time to 
work among the Indians. 

His wife, who had been Sarah Sitton, a daughter of Phillip Sitton of 
the Iron Works, was a witness on the day of Merit’s baptism, her infant 
son, Philip Riley, in her arms. 4 

The church organized at Fletcher in 1838 was first known as Blake’s 
Meeting House, a name later changed to Salem. There, in territory 
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which had first been embraced within French Broad Association, in the 
same year of its organization, there was also formed Salem Association. 
This body, which was composed of nine churches,—Cane Creek, Beth- 
any, Crab Creek, Beulah, Ebenezer, French Broad, Mills River, Mt. 
Pleasant and Mud Creek,—included all territory of the state south of 
Buncombe, as well as a portion of that county, and what that same year 
became Henderson. 

Its ministers were Thomas Stradley, James Blythe, Bailey Bruce, 
Merit Rickman, William Mintz, Robert Jordan, Jacob Cantrell, Jona- 
than King and J. Evans. Under their leadership, Salem became the 
strongest and most aggressive among the Associations in the western 
part of the state, interested and anxious to have part in all the affairs 
of the Baptist Church in North Carolina. 


When the State Baptist Convention was organized, people living in 
the western section were without means of transportation or roads over 
which they could travel to reach its meeting place. Shut off by the 
natural barriers of the mountains, and with the few newspapers of those 
days, there was little way in which the churches of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains could participate or keep in touch with proceedings of the 
convention. 


John Chasteen, from one of the counties further west, and Merit 
Rickman of Mills River, in 1844, rode horseback over the rough trails 
and long roads to Raleigh to attend a meeting of the State Convention 
in session there. ‘They forcefully presented to that body conditions 
then confronting the churches of the mountains. After their earnest 
appeal for some provision whereby this fairly large proportion of the 
church’s members might have larger representation in the general or- 
ganization, a delegation was appointed to meet with the churches in the 
west for a ‘conference 1 in which some means might be devised for better- 
ing conditions. When the appointed time arrived, only one of the nine 
members named on the committee,—]. J. James, made the trip across 
the mountains here,—though there were leaders from among the Baptist 
of South Carolina, and particularly Charleston, present. 

As an outgrowth of that conference, in 1845 the Western Baptist 
Convention was organized at Boiling Springs Camp Ground, a site on 
the present Kanuga Road, near Hendersonville. The aims of this body, 
as set forth in its Constitution, were: 

“Distribution of the Bible among the destitute, the employment of 
Home Missionaries within her bounds, the sustaining of foreign, domes- 
tic and Indian missions; also to educate poor young men called of God 
to the Ministry of the Gospel who may be approved by their churches.” 

Though this Convention at first claimed all the territory west of 
Salisbury, the only session ever held east of the Blue Ridge was in 1848, 
when it met at Taylorsville. Its membership, after the Civil War, was 
limited to the associations west of the mountains. 
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This organization, for half a century, was an important factor within 
the Baptist Church in the state. Gradually, when railroads had pene- 
trated the mountains, newspapers went into most of the homes, and 
roads were improved so travel was less difficult, conditions which had 
brought it into being no longer existed. At a meeting held in Hender- 
sonville,—within two miles of the place where it had been organized,—- 
in 1895, the Western Baptist Convention,—half a century later,—ad- 
journed sine die,—to meet no more. 

So far as can be determined now, there never was a church at 
Boiling Springs, that being the old site where camp meetings had been 
held for years. 

It was only a short time after a site for the town of Hendersonville 
had been chosen, and its civic and political affairs were beginning to run 
smoothly, that the Baptist among its citizens took steps toward organiz- 
ing a church here. As this denomination had taken the lead in organiza- 
tion of the first church in this part of the state at French Broad Baptist 
Church, so its members were the first to perfect their religious body in 
the newly founded town. 

A council of Baptist ministers composed of Thomas Stradley, John 
Chasteen, Joseph Evans, William Haynes, Jonathan King and Merit 
Rickman met in Hendersonville in 1844, and organized the congregation 
of the First Baptist Church. The charter members of the body were 
Elisha King and his wife, Mary; Daniel Pace and his wife, Sarah; 
Joseph King; Benjamin King and wife, Mary; J. B. Thomas and wife, 
Lucy; Mary Hart; Rebecca King; Mannah Pace, George Shackleford, 
and Elizabeth Witzel. 


James Blythe was elected pastor, Benjamin King, clerk; and Daniel 
Pace and J. B. Thomas, deacons, Sarah Pace and Lucy Thomas, deac- 
onesses. 


The church, for at least the first four years, had no building of its 
own and services were held in the Court House. Meetings were held at 
Mud Creek Church during the winter of 1847-48, and in October of that 
year, (1848) the congregation purchased half an acre which was located 
half a block from the east side of South Main Street, from Henry T. 
Farmer, Chairman of the County Court,—one of the lots which had been 
laid off in the new town for sale. The deed was made to James Blythe. 
Squire Morgan and Benjamin King, trustees. On this ground a wooden 
structure was erected, where the congregation worshipped for forty 
years. A graveyard occupied the grounds around the old building, 
which stood until after 1900. The last bodies have been removed, since 
1920, and re-interred in Oakdale cemetery. There is nothing left to 
mark the place except a few trees which once shaded the church building. 

Early ministers who served the church were Revs. James Blythe, 
Nelson Bowen, G. S. Jones, E. Allison, D. B. Nelson, W. A. Nelson, 
Joseph E. Carter and J. B. Boone, and under their leadership, the con- 
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gregation grew until the first small house of worship was not aa 
for its needs. 

Deacon David Garren, in 1887, donated to the church the lot extent 
ing from Fourth to Fifth “Avenue, W. where the present church and its 
buildings are located. Erection of a new and larger building there was 
largely through the work and direction of Rev. G. S. Jones. 

Accounts of its development say that prominent among members 
of the First Baptist Church from its organization have been Peter 
Stradley, J. J. Blythe, J. Williams, C. M. Pace, Rev. J. C. C. Dunford, 
Dr. R. H. Lewis, W. A. Smith, N. Buckner, T. J. Rickman, J. P. Rick- 
man, Rev. M. W. Egerton, C. F. Toms, C. R. Whitaker, O. V. F. Blythe. 

A regular attendant at its services for many years was Mrs. C. J. 
Hawkins, who had joined the church here in 1860. 

Lincoln Circuit of the Methodist Church was divided in 1793, the 
western part of it being designed as Swannanoa, and Samuel Edney, a 
young preacher from Pasquotank, was appointed to serve among the 
mountain peoples. Francis Asbury, the first American bishop, began 
his annual visitations to the people scattered through the mountains in 
1800, and the denomination, encouraged largely by his interest, no 
doubt, gained a strong foothold. 


On August 15, 1826, John Clayton, in consideration of ten shillings, 
deeded a site to John Murray, Phillip Brittain, John Johnson, Frazier 
Banning and John Clayton, after which Mills River Methodist Church 
was organized and occupied a frame building erected on it. 


Shaws Creek Methodist Church was organized in 1835, under the 
leadership of James Johnson, at the site where the old Camp Ground 
had been established years before. This place was used by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and the Northern branch alternately, 
both claiming it when the war had ended. It was later deeded to the 
Southern branch of the organization. 

The County Court, on May 4, 1852, deeded to James Brittain, Hugh 
Johnson, Robert Thomas, James Spann, W. F. Johnson and Joseph 
Livingston Lots Nos. 68 ae 76, “beginning at a stake in the corner of 
back street running parallel wih Main Street, and on the cross street 
south of Dr. Whitted and R. M. Allen, and north of the Methodist 
Church, and leading to Hugh Johnson’s bridge”, the site on which the 
present Methodist Church stands. 

Prior to that date, the County Court had contracted with the Metho- 
dist congregation for Lot No. 57, on the southeast corner of the present 
Church Street and Fourth Avenue. Later, by agreement with the Court, 
No. 57 was sold, and the ones on Sixth Avenue purchased instead. The 
records do not make it clear whether a church building had already 
been erected on No. 57, before it was sold by the County. 

Among the early leaders of the congregation were Lee Gash, John 
Erwin, Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Allen, M. T. Justus, and George Guice. 
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Whatever building the congregation had when it first obtained a 
deed for lots 68 and 76, an addition or enlargement was made about 
1856, which served the needs until 1890, when the first brick church was 
erected. A parsonage was built the following year. 

Until after 1888, the church in town belonged to the Mills River 
Circuit; during that year, Hendersonville and Shaws Creek were or- 
ganized into the Hendersonville station. 

A burial ground occupied grounds in the rear of the first church, and 
remained while the second building of brick was in use; the bodies were 
only removed from there to the city cemetery when plans for the present 
edifice were being prepared. 

Col. James Brittain who had been an officer in the American Army 
during the Revolutionary War, about 1797 gave the use of ten acres, 
part of his home place, where Mills River Academy and the first 
Presbyterian congregation of that community held their meetings. A 
log building was erected and that year, Rev. Ephraim Bradshaw, a’ 
Presbyterian minister, began coming through here and preaching to the 
folk who met there. For years, this structure of logs was used by all 
denominations, and also served for a school house. 


Gen. Philip Brittain—no doubt after the death of his father, made a 
deed on November 14, 1829, which covered the land where this early 
building had stood. This deed, recorded in Book 20, page 149 of the 
records of Deeds for Buncombe County, was to John Murray, John 
Clayton, John Woodfin and John Miller, trustees, and recited that it 
was made: 


“In consideration of the promotion of literature and for administra- 
tion of the preaching of the Gospel, * * * and for the purpose of a 
meeting house to be free for all orderly preaching of the Gospel of every 
denomination, provided that nothing herein mentioned shall obstruct 
the preaching of the Gospel and administration of the ordinances of the 
Presbyterian denomination on their notified or appointed day,—and 
also for the purpose of a school house free for the reception of this and 
adjoining neighborhoods whose parents may feel disposed to contribute 
to the support of the teacher and for no other purpose, which said piece 
or parcel of land is situated lying and being as follows: 

Beginning on a post oak marked “S M” in John Clayton’s line near 
the school house occupied by Mr. Francis, running with said Clayton’s 
line East 40 poles to a stake, thence south 40 poles to a stake, thence 
west 40. poles to a stake, thence north 40 poles to the beginning, includ- 
ing the spring and school house where Mr. Francis is now teaching 
school.” 

The first building was replaced, about 1830 by a frame building, 
two stories high, as most of the early churches were,—the lower part 
being used for school purposes and the chapel above, reached by outside 
steps, where religious services were held. 
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The Presbyterian church gained ground more slowly in the moun- 
tains than some of the other denominations,—due no doubt to the educa- 
tional standards required of its ministers, and no formal organization 
was perfected at Mills River until 1859. The old building, known as 
Mills River Academy, was built at that time, from brick made by James 
King and his slaves at King’s Bridge over French Broad. ‘The church 
auditorium in this was on the second floor, but it, too, was used for school 
purposes when needed. Rev. G. D. Parks was chairman of the organi- 
zation, this being in the Concord Presbytery. ‘There were thirty charter 
members, and Jacob Summey was chosen as the first elder. Others 
prominent in the congregation were L. E. Brittain, Col. Robt. Allen, J. J. 
Osborne, “Uncle Billie Moore”, who in later life was recognized as a 
Confederate veteran, Rev. Robert Hett Chapman of South Carolina, 
who first came here about 1865, and Rev. William Gray, who owned a 
home and lived at Mills River. 


Early records of the Presbyterian Church of Hendersonville contain 
most that is known about its early history: 


“In compliance with a desire expressed by a number of persons re- 
siding in and about the village of Hendersonville, North Carolina, and 
in pursuance of public notice to that effect, a meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. Alfred Fuller in the village aforesaid on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1852, for the purpose of organizing a Presbyterian Church. Rev. 
M. G. Allen, acting under commission for the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in pursuance of a recommendation of 
the Presbytery of Concord presided and officiated on the occasion.” 


Several of the organizing members were received from Free Church 
of Scotland. Mr. Alfred Fuller was elected as the first elder. Previous 
to the organization meeting, Lot No. 100, lying on the extreme northern 
part of the town, had been deeded to M. M. Patton and others, as trus- 
tees for the congregation of the Presbyterian Church in Hendersonville, 
by the Chairman of the County Court, in 1846. 


The first church building was erected in 1858-59, by Henry T. 
Farmer, whose receipt was given at Hendersonville, N. C., January 


19, 1859: 


“Received of David Miller and Alfred Fuller, committee of the 
building of the Presbyterian Church in this place, the subscription list 
of the amount of fifteen hundred and fourteen dollars, for which amount 
I am to account to them or return the same.” 


The church, in its early years, had much the status of a mission with 
only occasional services. Rev. E. A. Sample served the congregation 
faithfully for many years, giving to it all the time which could be spared 
from his other work. He was succeeded by Rev. S. C. Caldwell, the 
first pastor to hold services each Sunday. 


Rev. R. B. Grinnan, who succeeded the Rev. D. M. Mclver, was 
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pastor during the period the new church building was erected about 
1905,—with a capacity to seat over four hundred persons. 

The frame building which had served the congregation since its 
erection by H. 'T. Farmer, was sold to the East Hendersonville Baptist 
mission,—which later became a church,—and moved to a location on 
the north side of Seventh Avenue, beyond the railroad crossing. It is 
still used by other religious denominations. 

The present brick edifice of the Presbyterian Church is of compara- 
tively recent date. When it was built many of the old graves in the 
burial plot were enclosed within its foundation. 


St. John in the Wilderness, when its congregation was organized in 
1836, by members of the Episcopal Church among the summer colony 
of Low Country people then living in what later became Henderson 
County, was the first parish of this denomination in the western part of 
the state. The weather-stained chapel standing on a pine clad knoll, 
and surrounded by its silent company of those who once filled its pews, 
has become a symbol of the Golden Age in the picturesque and colorful 
pageant of life and activities in the historic settlement of Flat Rock. 


Mrs. Susan Baring, among the earliest families who came to Flat 
Rock, was perhaps the most outstanding personality,—a woman whose 
ruling passion, at least during the latter years of her life, was love of her 
Church,—the Episcopal Church. She began plans, as soon as a location 
for their home, Mountain Lodge, had been selected, for having a chapel 
erected on the estate, where she and her family, with their servants, 
worshipped. The site where this first small wooden building stood has 
never been definitely identified, though it was probably much nearer 
the Mountain Lodge than is the present church building. A fire, start- 
ing among brush and fallen trees, during the clearing of forest lands and 
opening roads through the place, destroyed this original chapel shortly 
after it was built. 

Another building of brick, small and accommodating only a limited 
number, was built at Mrs. Baring’s behest. This building, with its 
chancel at the west end and a gallery for slaves at the back, had only 
ten pews on each side. 

The Rt. Rev. L. S. Ives, in his Journal of the Diocese of North 
Carolina, says: 

“At Flat Rock, Buncombe County, when I arrived on July 2, 1833, 
I found a beautiful edifice of brick, nearly completed, which, however, 
was not in a sufficient state of forwardness to admit of its being con- 
secrated. I officiated at this place two Sundays.” 

There is no record of the bishop visiting the little congregation dur- 
ing the next two years, but there is reason for concluding that services 
were held regularly during each summer by a minister who accompanied 
the Barings to their summer home at Mountain Lodge. Mrs. Baring, 
when she came to Flat Rock, had with her four foster sons, the mother- 
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less children of her brother, Dr. Henry Tudor Farmer. To provide for 
their training and instruction, she had with them Rev. T. W. S. Mott, a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, who later served for several years as 
rector of the parish at St. John in the Wilderness. 

As the colony at Flat Rock,—its members almost without exception 
Episcopalians, or the more recent arrivals from the mother country, 
Church of England,—increased, the congregation at Mrs. Baring’s 
chapel grew steadily. The chapel, from its early beginning must have 
been called St. John in the Wilderness. Evidence of this is found in the 
deed by which Charles Baring conveyed to L. S. Ives, then Bishop of 
North Carolina, the Church of that name, together with its surrounding 
grounds now occupied by the graveyard, lying on the waters of Mud 
Creek, on the West side of the Turnpike. Mr. Baring, in making this 
conveyance, reserved for himself and his family three pews, together 
with the land beneath them, where he and his wife, Susan, were later 
interred. 


The day following the making of the deed to Bishop Ives, August 
28, 1836, a congregation was organized at Flat Rock, which continued 
for the name of the newly created parish that which had been given by 
the Barings to their little family chapel, St. John in the Wilderness. 
The charter members who formed this first congregation were: 


Charles Baring and his wife, Susan Baring, Susan B. Parker, Susan 
M. Parker, J. Rutledge Parker and John Parker, whose home, Upward, 
was near the community of that name, Charles Edmonston and Mary 
Edmonston, who lived at that time at the place which Fred Rutledge 
had first purchased, and which later was sold to Edmund Molyneaux; 
Daniel Blake, Emma Blake, Arthur Blake, and Fanny M. Blake, whose 
home was at The Meadows, in Hoopers Creek valley; Wm. P. Lowndes, 
Thomas Lowndes, Susan B. Lowndes, Rawlins Lowndes, who lived near 
the church, James and Agnes Brown, who were members of Mrs. Bar- 
ing’s household, Hester Wild, who was later associated with the family 
of Count de Choiseul, and Adolphus Tudor,—who tradition says was 
a brother or nephew of Mrs. Baring, and who served for some time as 
clerk of the church. 

The first vestry chosen by the congregation of St. John in the Wilder- 
ness was: John Parker, Charles Baring, J. Rutledge Parker, Adolphus 
Tudor, Thomas Lowndes, Daniel Blake, Arthur Blake, Rawlins - 
Lowndes and William P. Lowndes. Later, in 1841, Andrew Johnstone 
and Edmund Molyneaux were added to this number, and two years 
later, Mr. Baring was elected by the vestrymen as their permanent 
chairman. 

Rev. T. W. S. Mott was appointed rector of the parish, and for six 
years was the only Episcopal clergyman in what is now the Diocese 
of Western North Carolina. A house near the church, and owned by 
Mr. Baring, was provided for a rectory, and there Mr. Mott continued 
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his teaching, not only of the four Farmer boys, but of others in the 
community. This house, after Mr. Mottileft the parish, was sold by its 
owner to Richard H. Lowndes, who made of it his home place. 

The strong opinions of Mrs. Baring were often reflected in conduct 
of the church’s affairs. As an instance of her love of dramatizing all 
situations, when the Barings prepared to attend service on Sunday, 
they would take their seats in their carriage, and with liveried horsemen 
leading the way and others following, they set out along the winding 
road in great state. When the carriage reached the church door, a foot- 
man would step down and wait until Mrs. Baring laid her Prayer Book 
on the pillow which he held ready for its reception. Mr. Baring then 
followed his wife, and when they were quite ready, another attendant 
was sent to notify the rector that Mrs. Baring was at the church door 
and he might start the service. 

Near the close of Mr. Mott’s rectorship, differences of opinion arose 
between Mrs. Baring and the congregation, and under the Bishop’s 
advice, control of the services and church at St. John in the Wilderness 
was left in her hands. The congregation for a month or two did not 
participate in services, and Rev. Mr. Mott resigned. Mrs. Baring, when 
things had reached that point, yielded her views, (needless to say her 
husband agreed with her) and calm was restored. 

The congregation was advised in 1840 that A. S. Willington, of 
Charleston, who then lived on the Little River Road, had given a musical 
instrument ;—that is, an organ, for use in the church, and permission 
was sought of Mr. Baring to install it in one of his pews. This must 
have been a small portable organ with folding legs, such as was then 
owned by a few of the more affluent in this part of the mountains. Years 
later, when transportation had become less difficult, another and larger 
instrument replaced this, though the organ chamber of the church was 
not built until about 1900. A daughter of Count de Choiseul, who had 
come to Flat Rock about the time the church was organized, served as 
organist for several summers. 

The church of St. John in the Wilderness reported in 1847 that it had 
twenty white communicants, and four negroes. The congregation, at 
that time was composed of the following families: 


Charles Baring. Two in family. 

Count de Choiseul. Four members of family. 

Andrew Johnstone. Five members of family. 

FE. Molyneaux. Six members of family. 

This list of families composing the church, in 1860, numbered, per- 
haps with others, 

Mr. and Mrs. Baring, (Constance R.) 

The Misses de Choiseul (two sisters) 

Edmund Molyneaux 

David Urquhardt 
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Though Mr. Molyneaux had been a member of the vestry for some 
time, old records indicate that he was first listed as a communicant in 
1848. 

The vestry that year decided that it was advisable to enlarge the 
church building by an addition on the east end, and the next year, auth- 
ority for this to be done according to the Bishop’s plans was given. 
Whatever these plans were, they did not meet with the approval of Mr. 
Baring, and after delaying the matter until September, 1851, the con- 
gregation decided to procure a new site,—a part of the hotel property 
where an old school house had at one time stood,—and if this could not 
be had, they would find another location. 

It appears from such data as can be obtained this long afterward 
that the principal objection of Mr. Baring was about the probability of 
disturbing the vault under the family pews where Mrs. Susan Baring 
had been interred a few years earlier. Reservations made in the original 
deed for the church property were for a nine foot square along the south 
wall, immediately under pews Nos. 11, 13 and 15. The body of Mrs. 
Baring had been entombed there and a memorial tablet affixed to the 
wall over the spot. Arrangements satisfactory to Mr. Baring were 
made, after some time, and he withdrew his objections, with the under- 
standing that the tablet should be replaced in its original location after 
the building had been completed. 


‘The vestry on March 9, 1853, when this agreement had been reached, 
instructed the building committee to proceed, and a contract for con- 
struction of the enlarged church building was made with Ephraim Clay- 
ton, a prominent contractor, who had erected many of the outstanding 
buildings throughout this part of the state and in upper South Carolina. 

The present building of St. John in the Wilderness, which is of old 
English, rural chapel type, built of brick, with its beams, arches and 
other woodwork of native timbers, was designed by E. C. Jones, an 
architect of Charleston, who supervised its construction. 


A gallery for slaves belonging to families of the congregation origin- 
ally occupied space in the back of the church building, but after the 
Civil War, this was removed. At one time, the tower of the building 
held the gnomon of a wall sundial. For several years, Sunday School 
was held in a wooden building on the church grounds near the foot of 
the hill. This, which had stood on his estate grounds at Mountain 
Lodge, Mr. Baring had removed to its position at the church shortly 
after Mrs. Susan Baring’s death in 1845. 

Soon after Mr. Mott resigned and left the parish, Mr. Baring claimed 
possession of the house which he had been furnishing as a rectory, and 
it was not until 1853 that any permanent arrangements for another 
house were made. In that year, Mr. C. G. Memminger bought eleven 
acres from Mr. Trenholm, on which a building to be used as a home for 
the ministers was erected. 
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When the church building and grounds at St. John in the Wilderness 
had been deeded to Bishop Ives and the graveyard was laid out, a sec- 
tion at the foot of a hill on the north side was used as a burial place 
for negro slaves who died during the summer seasons here in the 
mountains. Mr. Baring, after the place had a considerable number of 
graves, notified the congregation that the ground which these occupied 
was not within the boundary which he had conveyed to the Bishop. 
The fence which had enclosed it as a part of the church grounds was 
moved back up the hill, and the graves have been left undisturbed until 
the stones are overgrown with ivy and trees there have attained a large 
size. 

Rev. John Singletary succeeded Rev. Mr. Mott as rector of St. John 
in the Wilderness in 1843, but died when he had been there only one 
year. Mrs. Baring, with her dramatic instinct, always assumed the 
stellar role on every occasion. After Mr. Singletary’s death, which 
occurred only a short time before her own,—and when she had already 
passed the age of eighty, she expressed her regret and emotions through 
the medium of her pen,—and in a way typical of most of her actions: 

“Bright Spirit of the Lord, thy rays have shed 
Celestial gleams of hope around my head, 

*T was thine to lift the humble soul in prayer 

And charm away the anguish of despair. 

To thee religion’s light was pure and clear. 

Firm in God’s sacred truth, though not severe, 
Thy strict integrity devoid of fear 

Forced from the infidel a trembling tear; 

And the torn penitent, when cheered by thee 

In holy prayer, beheld his terrors flee. 

But thou art gone, and who shall fill thy place! 
Not one I know,—’twill be a vacant place. 

I thought thou shouldst have laid me in my tomb 
And with thy hallowed voice have cheered the gloom. 
A stranger now must grace my solemn bier 

And drop,—it may be so,—one friendly tear. 
Spirit, farewell,—to fields of other rise 

Where angels wait thee to ascend the skies.” 


Quite in keeping with her feelings as set forth in this memorial to 
Rey. Mr. Singletary, it has been told of her that during her last illness, 
when she realized that her life-flame was flickering low, (and no doubt 
about the same time she wrote this poem) Mrs. Baring had her coach- 
man and his attendants drive the family equippage around the terrace 
where she could oversee from her windows as they practiced the dignified 
pace at which she wished her funeral cortege driven down the road to 
the church yard at St. John in the Wilderness. 

Rev. Edward Reed and Rev. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney served 
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the parish at Flat Rock in the period from 1843 to 1863, when Rev. 
John Grimke Drayton entered upon his rectorship which lasted for 
nearly twenty-eight years. 

Rev. Mr. Pinckney owned the estate now known as Piedmont, and 
lived there, while Rev. Mr. Drayton made his home at Ravenwood. 
For many years during the time he served the church, there was a walk- 
way leading through the woods from his home, over the Baring and 
de Choiseul lands to St. John in the Wilderness. An early deed had a 
provision whereby this path, known as Jerusalem Walk, was reserved 
for use of people going that way to church, but within recent times, the 
purchaser of one of the old estates resorted to litigation to close the old 
path to public travel. 

Two memorial tablets to the founders of St. John in the Wilderness 
occupy places on the south wall of the nave of its chapel. These are: 


Susan Baring, 

Born in Wales September 22, 1763, 

Died Sept. 5, 1845. 
Charles Baring of Exeter 
Died Dec. 7, 1865. Aged 92. 
A marble tablet placed on another part of this south wall is in 
memory of 
Isaac Course of Philadelphia, but 
a Resident of South Carolina for 53 years. Died Oct. 8, 1837 

79 years old. 


There is nothing to indicate where Mr. Course died, and records of 
the parish do not show whether his body lies under the church building. 

A tablet in memory of Anna Memminger, a daughter of C. G. Mem- 
minger, who died Sept. 7, 1838, aged 6 months, has a place on the north 
wall of the chapel. The grave where she was buried was taken within 
the walls when the enlarged church was built in 1852. 

An Englishman named David Allison came to Western North Caro- 
lina about 1800, and procured grants for thousands of acres of land 
lying within what is now Henderson, Transylvania, Buncombe and part 
of Madison Counties. Little was known of the man, except the tradition 
among old persons who had known the community in earlier times, that 
he spent a portion of his stay here in the vicinity of Flat Rock, and at 
one time had some connection with people in the parish of St. John in 
the Wilderness. Though it is believed that he died in the debtors’ prison 
in Philadelphia, old tales and traditions say his funeral was held at the 
Flat Rock Church, though no one can say where he was buried. 

Mrs. Susan Baring was eighty-two years old when she died, and her 
husband, then more than seventy, must have married a second time 
shortly afterward. On October 6, 1848, Rev. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, Jr., rector of St. John in the Wilderness, baptized Alexander, son of 
Charles and Constance R. Dent Baring, born at Walterboro on June 25. 
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Though the venerable gentleman did not lose his interest in the 
church at Flat Rock, his wife, Constance, and her son never spent any 
length of time there,—the sole records concerning either of them being 
this record of baptism, and final burial service for Charles Baring in 
1865. 

Visitors to the quiet graveyard in its grove of trees around St. John 
in the Wilderness find in it the last resting place of many whose names 
are forever enshrined in the pages of History. 

Remains of three rectors of the old church are interred in the south- 
ern part of its grounds near the sacristy door. These are Rev. John 
Singletary, Rev. Edward Reed and the Rev. John Grimke Drayton. 


Outstanding among the many notable persons buried in the church 
yard is Christopher Gustavus Memminger. When the Confederacy of 
the Southern States was formed, Mr. Memminger, who was born in 
Vaihingen, Kingdom of Wurtemburg, January 9, 1803, and died March 
7, 1888, was elected as the first Secretary of the Treasury and served 
for the greater part of the war. Other soldiers of the Confederacy 
buried near him, some behind rusting iron fences, where ivy has grown 
dense and the old stones are covered with their fine tracery of green 
moss are: Lt. Pinckney Seabrook and Maj. Theodore Gailliard Barker, 
a lawyer of Charleston, who entered the Army of Secession of South 
Carolina as an Adjutant of the Ist Reg. of S. C. Riflemen, and was later 
adjutant under Wade Hampton in Hampton’s Legion. He was pro- 
moted to Adjutant General with the rank of Major when Hampton 
became Major General. Another Confederate soldier buried there is 
Charles de Choiseul, a member of the French nobility, who, at the age 
of 44, was killed in action in Virginia, where he was serving with the 
Louisiana Zouaves, on June 19, 1862. His body, brought back to Flat 
Rock, was interred in the family plot, on July 1, 1862, beside his mother, 
Sarah, Countess de Choiseul, who died April 6, 1859, and two sisters, 

Beatrice, who died in Greenville, S. C., April 16, 1875, and Louisa 
Eliza, who survived until January 29, 1904. 


Near this plot is that of Andrew Johnstone, who was murdered at 
his home, Beaumont, on June 10, 1864, by renegade invaders. 

Close to the church door on the north side is a stone from which 
Time has erased most of the lettering, covering the resting place of 
James Brown, of Glascow, Scotland, who was a trumpeteer with the 
Scottish Greys at the Battle of Waterloo. This man and his wife, Agnes, 
two of the organizing members of St. John in the Wilderness, came to 
Flat Rock with the Barings, among the number of their household. 

On a shaded slope near the church is a moss-covered plot, the last 
resting place of Asa A. Abbott, Canon of a northern cathedral of the 
Episcopal Church, who during his last years was attracted to the place, 
and chose that he might be laid within the shadow of this historic chapel. 

It is hard to realize, in the air of peace and antiquity which pervades 
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the old building and its graveyard on the knoll far back in the still 
pines, how close at hand the everyday world lies. 

The church doors are opened for a few weeks in summer when de- 
scendants of the first colony at Flat Rock come back to this mountain 
resort, and its bell calls them to service within its walls. They return 
to sit in the old family pews, sing the same old chants and read the 
same lessons that were used here a hundred years ago. 

When snow flies, the ancient sanctuary is closed and silence cloaks 
the hillside, until sometime when a new grave is opened and another 
body carried out from the church is placed to rest there under the trees. 
Often, joyous notes of the Wedding March fill the air, for many brides 
choose this romantic spot for their marriage. Countless hundreds of 
pilgrims find their way along the drive that leads up to the church door, 
and from there follow the gravel paths that wind and circle among the 
burial plots. 


Along the old Buncombe Turnpike, an unending stream of cars go 
by, almost unnoticed by those who are companioned with dreams of 
these dwellers in the Past. 


The parish of Calvary Episcopal Church at Fletcher was organized 
by wealthy and cultured people, merchants and rice planters of Charles- 
ton and the Low Country. Its history and the association of its mem- 
bers with the picturesque life of the early summer visitors to this section 
have lent a fair share of color and charm to attract people from all over 
the world. 

The people of lower South Carolina who from the time the first one, 
Mr. Daniel Blake, bought The Meadows, had come to the Hoopers 
Creek valley, spent a far greater part of the time here than did those 
living at Flat Rock,—and by 1850, many of them were year around 
residents. 

Mr. Blake, although his estate was some miles removed from them, 
maintained close relationship with his friends to the southward, where 
he and members of his family had been charter members of St. John in 
the Wilderness. The church at Flat Rock, from the time it was con- 
secrated in 1836, had provided services during the summer months for 
adherents of its faith, who at that time were found almost exclusively 
among the Low Country people. Many of its members, when a decade 
had elapsed after the parish was organized, found themselves living in 
fast growing communities, where there were increasing numbers of 
churches of various denominations providing services all during the 
year, while their own, situated several miles away, was closed for the 
greater portion of the time. 

The Buncombe Turnpike passed by way of Flat Rock, from South 
Carolina, and through the vicinity where Calvary Church is located, and 
those who attended the limited number of services at St. John in the 
Wilderness must travel there by coach or carriage, over a not incon- 
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siderable stretch of this highway,—which by that time had become the 
Plank Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake, on an evening in 1857, gathered around a table 
in the dining room of The Meadows a group of the Low Country people 
then living in Henderson County as more or less full-time citizens of 
this section. Mrs. Blake, encouraged and supported by her husband, 
forcefully presented the subject of their great need for erecting a church 
building of their faith nearer their homes, where services could be pro- 
vided at more frequent intervals than was then possible, with their 
nearest place of worship at Flat Rock. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the proposition was Ed- 
mund Molyneaux, former British Consul to America, who was then 
living at the place near Hendersonville which he had bought from Fred 
Rutledge and the Edmonstons. Mr. Alexander Robertson, whose estate 
has since become the site of Christ School, near Arden, entered into the 
plan with keen interest and before the dinner party came to an end, he 
and Mr. Blake, the host, had been requested by those present to serve 
as a committee to receive contributions for the building fund. 

A sketch written by Dr. G. W. Fletcher, who was associated with 
the parish from its inception, has preserved many intimate facts about 
the parish history. He says that a deed for four acres, donated by 
Daniel Blake, was executed to Alex. Robertson, Walter Blake, Joseph 
B. Pyatt, and others as vestrymen and duly recorded in Henderson 
County. When this had been done, subscriptions paid in were: 


Edmund Molyneaux $1,000 
Joseph B. Pyatt 500 
Alexander Robertson 500 
Arthur Blake 500 
William Heyward 500 
Daniel Blake Heyward 500 
Walter Blake Heyward 500 
Walter Blake 500 
Daniel Blake 500 


Other sums contributed brought the total building fund to $5,756.27. 
The building committee, Mr. Blake and Mr. Robertson, secured E. C. 
Jones, an architect of Charleston, to prepare plans, and Ephraim Clay- 
ton, a well known contractor then living in Asheville, was employed to 
erect the building. Mr. Jones, a few years earlier, had made the plans 
for changes in the building at St. John in the Wilderness; Clayton had 
been the contractor for that, and about the same time was constructing 
the fine Court House in Polk County, and several of the early buildings 
at Wofford College in Spartanburg. 

The building, as designed by Jones, was of modified Christopher 
Wrenn type, and the brick used in its walls were made in the village 
of Fletcher by slave labor. 
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Arrangements were made for Dr. Fletcher, while building operations 
were being completed, to have a stone wall, picket fence and carriage 
shed built, and a well dug on the grounds. 

The church was consecrated on August 21, 1859, by the Rt. Rev. 
Atkinson, Bishop of the Diocese of North Carolina. Its name, Calvary, 
was chosen from the parish in New York of which Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawk 
was rector. 


A vestry was elected on Easter Monday, 1860, Mr. Alex. Robertson 
was made Senior Warden and Dr. G. W. Fletcher Junior Warden. The 
two were appointed as delegates to the Diocesan Convention which 
convened in Charlotte a few days later, when the parish was admitted 
into the Diocese. 


The church, for the first year or two after its completion, was kept 
open only during the summer months and services were held by visiting 
ministers,—among them Rev. Mr. Howe, later Bishop of South Carolina, 
Rev. Dr. J. S. Hanckel and Rev. Toomer Porter of Charleston. 

The Rev. N. Colin Hughes, who was serving as rector of St. James 
Church in Hendersonville at that time, was called to take charge of the 
parish at Calvary. He officiated two Sundays each month during the 
winter of 1860-61, and while the War between the States was in progress, 
he continued to hold services on many occasions. 

Rev. Dr. Wilmer, of Ravencroft Training School, in Asheville, pro- 
vided services for a short time, and in 1866, the Rev. Geo. Everhart 
bought the farm now known as Rugby Grange, and during the two 
years he remained, ministered to the people of the parish. It was 
through his leadership and advice that the first rectory, a small wooden 
house, was built. 

Other early ministers were the Rev. T. A. Morris, Rev. Dr. D. H. 
Buel, and Rev. Mr. Chandler,—they, in turn, were followed by Rev. 
E. A. Osborne, under whom great progress by the church was recorded. 
He organized seven mission stations, one of which, Mt. Calvary, seven 
miles from Fletcher, was consecrated in 1885, and remained active until 
it was destroyed by fire. A large Church School and parish school at 
Calvary, as well as the Guild of the Holy Cross for children, were begun 
and grew into active life under him. While he was rector, a beautiful 
chancel window and several memorial windows were placed in the 
church building. 

Shortly after Rev. W. S. Bynum assumed charge in 1885, plans were 
made for a new rectory to be built of native stone, and a building site 
of four acres was given by Mr. R. B. Blake. The house, largely through 
efforts of the women, was completed in less than eighteen months; 
stables, outhouses and other improvements were added by the rector. 

It was under his leadership that the Working Women’s Society, 
Girls Friendly and Guild of the Iron Cross were formed. 

Miss Fannie Blake gave seventeen acres of land adjoining the 
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church property, about the time it was consecrated, and a comfortable 
school room was built, where for many years she gave her time almost 
entirely to teaching in the parish schools,—Sunday and week day. 

Many skirmishes between opposing forces took place along the 
Buncombe Turnpike during the latter part of the Civil War, and while 
these were being fought, troops were housed in the building of Calvary 
Church. It was shortly after this period that first stories were heard, 
which in time were embroidered into the legend of the headless horseman 
seen riding up the driveway to the well behind the church building. 


Calvary Church with its surrounding grounds is a place of Memory, 
—one of its most beloved associations being that with Edgar Wilson 
(Bill) Nye, whose burial place near the building was marked by the 
American Sunshine Society. A memorial tablet to him stands on the 
front lawn, and near it is a marker placed by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission in his memory. 


During the years the Nye family lived at Buck Shoals, near Fletcher, 
they attended services at Calvary Church and Mrs. Nye sometimes 
served as organist. A stained glass window which had been placed in 
the church after Nye’s death was rescued when the original structure 
was destroyed by fire on Dec. 22, 1935, and now occupies a place in the 
chapel of the present building which is designed as a memorial to the 
first founders of the parish. The original tower which remained stand- 
ing after the fire was also taken within the new building. 

The present church was dedicated July 17, 1938, by the Rt. Rev. 
R. E. Gribben, Bishop of the Diocese of Western North Carolina. 

When the Federal Survey of early Architecture was made under 
direction of the National Park Service a few years ago, the original 
building of Calvary, together with the church of St. John in the Wilder- 
ness at Flat Rock, and historic Judson College in Hendersonville were 
among the landmarks of Henderson County included. Drawings, photo- 
graphs and measurements taken of each at that time have been placed 
in files of the Congressional Library in Washington. 

A little group of people in Hendersonville began plans for organiza- 
tion of an Episcopal Church here about the time Calvary Church at 
Fletcher was consecrated. The congregation of St. John in the Wilder- 
ness, as early as 1843, when Henderson County had been established 
but a short time, devoted offerings taken at its services to “expenses of 
afternoon service in the village of Hendersonville,’—a hamlet which had 
not attained, at that time, growth sufficient to have a corporate charter. 

Bishop Thomas Atkinson, who in 1853, while he was rector of Grace 
Church in Baltimore, had been elected Bishop of the Diocese of North 
Carolina,—succeeding Bishop L. S. Ives,—reported to Convention that: 

“October 11, 1854, at Hendersonville, after Morning Prayer, I 
preached in the Methodist Church, kindly offered for our use.” 

The bishop made trips through the mountains, and preached to the 
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congregation which later became St. James Church in 1855 and 1856; 
in 1860, he reported that on the occasion of his visit, “public worship 
was held for the first time in a new church at Hendersonville, which 
could not be consecrated,—not then being finished.” 

The report of the Rev. N. Colin Hughes, in the Journal of the Con- 
vention of 1862, showed eight communicants at St. James, Henderson- 
ville, and adds: 

“T assumed my present charge, by appointment of the Bishop, about 
the beginning of September last.” 


The church, at that date, had not been admitted into union with the 
Convention. There is no known record of who the eight communicants 
were, but among them were H. T. Farmer, of Flat Rock, and several 
of his family. His daughters, Misses Susan Baring, May and Annie, 
with a son, Singleton, formed the choir, according to the recollection of 
elderly people living here at that time. 


Hendersonville, when Rev. Mr. Hughes came, was but a small coun- 
try town, its wide Main Street, shaded with rows of tall aspen trees, 
was unpaved and often impassable from winter rains and snows. Street 
lamps on a few of the corners cast feeble rays to break the shadows and 
light the crossings where rough stepping stones, set at wide intervals, 
afforded precarious passways. Vehicles passing along the main thor- 
oughfare varied from ox drawn sleds and carts, the heavy loaded canvas- 
covered wagons on their trips to and from markets further south, to 
carriages and equippages of the more affluent residents of Henderson- 
ville and Flat Rock. 

Twice a week, the quiet of the village was stirred and broken by 
arrival of the stage coach, its front, or lead, pair of horses outfitted and 
ornamented with jingling bells. Approach was heralded by blasts from 
the horn of its driver who stopped at the post office in Massie’s store to 
leave mail pouches, and then discharged passengers at the Ripley Hotel, 
which stood on the corner just above the Court House. 

Lincoln was inaugurated shortly after Rev. Mr. Hughes came to 
Hendersonville, and the strife and dissention of the Civil War was not 
long in fastening a grip on the parish, town and country. Later in Mr. 
Hughes’ stay, troops of the North and South often marched through 
the streets, and several times, soldiers were quartered in some of the 
larger buildings of the town. Maj. Noe’s store, which occupied a build- 
ing on the east side of Main Street, between Second and Third Avenues, 
was used as a Commissary, where corn, meat and other supplies were 
gathered for the Confederate Army. 

A little mill which stood at the foot of ie hill just north of the 
church property ground meal and grist for people of the town,—it was 
operated with power from a small stream which has now disappeared 
from sight and almost memory. 

Occasionally, at rather long intervals, its editor published issues of a 
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local newspaper which had its office in a little building near the present 
Toms Park. 

The rector’s house, during the time Rev. Mr. Hughes remained, was 
a large building on the west side of Main Street at Seventh Avenue, 
known then as the Gash House,—and later the home of Mrs. A. E. 
Sample. There, due to lack of educational facilities in the town, the 
minister taught a school attended by his own sons, and a few other boys 
of the parish. Many of his parishioners lived nearby; adjoining was 
the home of Col. John D. Hyman’s family, and on the east side of Main 
Street, opposite the rectory, there was a house occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Miller. Dr. Whitted, the town’s physician, and his family, 
lived on the southern half of this same block. 


Mr. W. E. Massie, in whose store the post office was located, lived 
on the west side of Main Street, between Sixth and Fifth Avenues, 
while W. D. Miller liver further away in the western part of the town. 

Mr. T. C. Evens lived at Mills River and Mrs. William Lane lived 
at what is now Mountain Home, where Rev. Mr. Hughes, shortly after 
he came to Hendersonville, officiated at the marriage of her daughter 


to W. D. Miller. 


As early as 1852, Mr. William Shipp, a lawyer who later became 
judge, was living on a part of the church’s property, where Gingham 
Inn,—formerly known as Pine Grove Lodge,—stands. His wife is 
known in the history of St. James parish as a bulwark of strength, and 
appears to have been the strongest influence in ultimate organization 
of the congregation and completion of the church building. It is said 
that she worked and collected a large portion of the money necessary 
to pay off the final indebtedness. 

The Henry T. Farmer family, though they lived at the old Flat Rock 
Inn, were active in the congregation of St. James, as members of the 
Sunday School and choir. 

Andrew Miller, on Sept. 14, 1863, deeded to T. E. Evens, W. D. 
Miller, W. E. Massie and William Shipp, wardens, vestry and trustees, 
a lot of land on Main Street in the town of Hendersonville, on which the 
church stood, for a consideration of $100. There were not sufficient 
men among the eight communicants of the church at that time to form 
a vestry. Mr. W. D. Miller, a Presbyterian whose wife was a devoted 
Episcopalian, was chosen to serve as one of the trustees. The Rev. N. 
Colin Hughes was a witness to the execution of this deed, duly probated 
before J. C. Gullick, Clerk of the County Court, on September 14, 1863, 
five days before the date of the consecration services. 

The Henderson Guards, under Capt. William Shipp, and including 
among its number Dr. Whitted and Capt. J. W. Lane, from this parish, 
had left Hendersonville early in the summer of 1861; later, five sons of 
Capt. and Mrs. Lane went to join their ranks. John D. Hyman was 
with the Fourth Regiment in East Carolina, where as Captain of the 
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Commissary, he received wounds from which he was never to recover. 

It was a fateful day that dawned on Sunday, September 19, 1863, 
when the little congregation of St. James Church gathered in Henderson- 
ville to dedicate their house of worship to the Prince of Peace. 

Thousands of men under command of Rosecrans and Bragg, on red 
clay fields of Georgia cotton plantations, were locked in the desperate 
struggle which has gone down in history as one of the bloodiest battles 
of the War of Secession. The battle of Chickamauga was being fought 
during those same hours when Rt. Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Bishop of 
the Diocese of North Carolina, assisted by Rev. Dr. Christian Hanckle 
and Rev. John G. Drayton of Charleston, and Rev. Jarvis Buxton of 
Asheville, 

“consecrated the Church of St. James in Hendersonville, the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, the rector, reading the sentences of consecration.” 


Rev. Mr. Hughes left Hendersonville in 1866, and for a short period 
Rev. G. M. Everhart, who was then living at Rugby Grange, held some 
services. During the next ten years, the Rev. Thomas G. Drayton, who 
lived at Flat Rock and held services at St. John in the Wilderness during 
the summer months, also preached at St. James in the afternoons or 
evenings. 

Rev. E. A. Osborne, when he came to Calvary Church, Fletcher, 
began to visit the parish here in 1877. He found one communicant in 
the town, Mrs. Chipley, and the family of H. T. Farmer, at Flat Rock 
who were interested in occasional services, which he continued to hold 
until about 1884. Bishop Lyman paid at least one visit to Henderson- 
ville during those years, when he confirmed Mrs. Rachel Rebecca Lane 
and Mrs. Ellen Patton Hyman. It was through the efforts of these two 
devoted women that funds were provided to erect the present tower of 
the church and to purchase a bell. An interesting tradition of the parish 
is that the first bell purchased in England and shipped to this country 
shortly before the building was to be dedicated was captured by Federal 
soldiers and recast in the making of a cannon. 

There was little activity in the parish during the ensuing ten years,— 
a rapid succession of ministers were here, most of them for short periods. 
The Rev. Thomas C. Wetmore, a newly ordained deacon, was appointed 
by Bishop Cheshire in the spring of 1894, to assume charge of the work 
at Hendersonville and Edneyville, a field which the bishop said promised 
little that was favorable for accomplishing any real results. At that 
time the parish had twenty communicants. 

Mr. Wetmore lived at Arden and came over each Sunday for the 
services. He arrived early on his first visit to St. James,—a cold, windy, 
snowy day in December during which he spent several hours searching 
for a key to unlock the church door, notifying his parishioners that he 
proposed to hold services that day, and in getting a fire started in the 
rusty, long-unused stove which furnished heat for the building. 
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Mr. Wetmore :continued in charge of the parish until January 1, 
1901, during which period he carried forward an aggressive program, 
placing the work on a more solid foundation than it had ever achieved. 
The congregation was host, in 1897, to the Third Annual Convention of 
the recently organized Missionary District of Asheville. When he gave 
up the work here for the new field of his endeavor at Christ School, 
Arden, Rev. Elijah Edwards became the first resident priest since days 
of Rev. N. Colin Hughes. Being of advanced age when he came, he 
remained in the parish only two years. 


The work at St. James entered another epoch with the arrival in 
1902 of Rev. Reginald Willcox; during his rectorship of fifteen years 
the parish grew, the Pine Grove property was acquired, the present 
rectory was built, and that part of the new church building now standing 
was erected. 


The Rev. Mr. Willcox was borat in London, England, and received 
his early education there. Coming to America, he graduated at the 
General Theological Seminary and from there, assumed the charge in 
this parish. He was married during his rectorship and all of his children 
were born while he lived in Hendersonville. 

Rev. Arthur W. Farnum came to St. James as rector in September, 
1917, forty-four years after the date of its consecration, and at this time, 
the church entered upon a new and wider phase of its usefulness. 

Rev. Mr. Farnum was born in Pennsylvania, graduated from Sea- 
bury Divinity School in 1904, received his B. D. degree from that insti- 
tution in 1915,—coming to Hendersonville from St. Paul, Minn. The 
parish reached a self-sustaining basis early after Mr. Farnum assumed 
charge, and he was one of the ministers active in having the Missionary 
District of Asheville changed into the Diocese of Western North Caro- 
lina, which was done by the General Convention of 1922. 

The Rev. James Preston Burke, who had been priest in charge of 
the Church’s work at Valle Crucis School for Girls, was elected to the 
rectorship of St. James, after the resignation of Rev. Mr. Farnum in 
1928. The Rev. Mr. Burke, a native of Lincoln County, N. C., received 
his early education at Christ School, Arden, at Chapel Hill and Western 
Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 1918. His B. D. degree 
from there was awarded him in 1933, 

The Rev. Milnor Jones, who did much of the pioneer work of the 
Episcopal Church in Western North Carolina, as he widened the scope 
of his activities, began holding services at Gilreath’s Cross Roads, about 
five miles from Hendersonville, in 1888. Rev. T. C. Wetmore, a short 
time after he assumed charge of the work at St. James church in Hen- 
dersonville, had the vision to start building on the foundation laid by 
this rugged pioneer. So keen was his interest in the people of that 
community that he began efforts to provide greater advantages in 
services of the church for them. On a trip to New York, he appealed 
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to members of the Stock Exchange there, and so greatly were they in- 
terested in what he could tell them of the field during the five minutes’ 
period allotted to him for the purpose, that they voted $500 with which 
the first little chapel was built at what is now known as St. John the 
Baptist Mission at Upward. A Mission House was provided there in 
1907, and a school was started by Rev. R. N. Willcox, with two teachers. 

John Moss, an old English sailor, and also a pensioner of the 2nd 
Class Musicians Band, Ist Brigade, Ist Division, Army of the Frontier, 
was licensed by Bishop Horner as a Lay Reader in 1910. The pension 
grant of Moss, dated in 1907, was signed by James R. Garfield, Secretary 
of Interior. During one Holy Week, he made arrangements to execute 
a will on the following Monday, bequeathing what property he had to 
the Mission, but died before it could be done. His body, interred in the 
yard at the Mission, was later removed to the Jones Graveyard, a short 
distance away. 

The late Rev. C. N. Cody, while a Postulant for Holy Orders, was 
a lay reader at St. John the Baptist, and also taught in the school there, 
before taking up work of the church at Edneyville. 

The Rev. Milnor Jones reported, in 1885, that he had begun holding 
services at “Whiteside’s, Seagle’s and others in Henderson County, with 
baptisms, infant, 39, adult 18,—confirmations 67.” 

He reported serving at the Blue House Church, and Gilreath’s in 
1888, and in 1890, added a new name, St. Paul’s. This latter named 
place was at Edneyville. 

Work there was continued by Mr. Wetmore while he was at St. 
James in Hendersonville. The Rev. R. N. Willcox, in 1904, held a 


week’s mission there, with afternoon and evening services. 


A school was started in 1905, the teachers living with the family of 
Andy Lyda until the Mission House was built. 

The first chapel at St. Paul in the Pines, Edneyville, had an altar 
made from an old box and a locomotive bell served to call its people to 
services. Wind and storm damaged the building during 1907, and plans 
were made the next year for a new building. $500 was given by the 
American Church Building Fund Committee, in June, 1910, and in Sep- 
tember of that year, St. Paul’s was consecrated and the Mission House 
completed. The church is built of native granite, which with lumber 
used in the construction was obtained locally and much of the work 
was given by citizens of the community. The cross and candlesticks 
used in the church were given by Harry Mitchell, now a priest of the 
Church, as a memorial to his father; the altar was carved and given by 
Frank Geddies. 

Teachers in the school at St. Paul’s, Edneyville, since its beginning 
have been: 

Mrs. Flack, Mrs. Springer, C. N. Cody, later a minister of the 
church, Rev. Fr. Ashe, Mrs. Mollie Haydock McLaughlin, Miss May 
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Gorham, (whose father was Gorham, the publisher,) Miss Linda Lusby, 
with Miss Phoebe Ashe, a trained nurse, and Sisters of the Transfigura- 
tion, from their Retreat at Bat Cave. 


St. Peter’s Chapel at Edneyville is a church for the Negroes. Martin 
Freeman and his wife, Ellen, who had come under influence of the mis- 
sion at St. Paul, gave a portion of their farm as a site for this chapel 
in 1911. There, one Sunday evening, Rev. R. N. Willcox baptized 
twelve of their children. Those who have been at St. Paul during the 
years since it was founded have also served at St. Peters, and at several 
periods, negro ministers have been in charge. 


The Church of Gethsemane was organized by English people living 
at Bowman’s Bluff sometime after 1880. It stood on a knoll in the 
center of the little settlement, on land given by Mr. Frank Valentine. 
The fine stained glass windows in the attractive small chapel were 
brought from his ancestral home in England by Mr. Morgan Evans. 
When the chapel, after twelve or fifteen years, was no longer used, 
these windows and much of the material from its building were removed 
to Upward, where they were used in the construction of St. John the 
Baptist. 
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With the passing of Time 

The last Indian hunter had followed 

Down the out-going Trading Path. 

Much of the danger and hardship had been conquered, 
Smoke from little cabins rose over peaceful scenes. 


And, again, along the old Barter Road 

From Charleston Town on the coast of the Carolina Province, 
Toward the land of the Cherokees 

Came another ever-swelling tide. 


By horseback and carriage, 

And traveling in great rumbling stagecoaches, 
Peoples of the Low Country, 

Crossing the crest of the Blue Ridge, 

Found on the broad plateau a vacation land. 

At historic Flat Rock, where one time had arisen 
Signals from campfires of Indian hunters, 

There was established the first playground 

For summer visitors in the land of the Cherokees. 


Chapter |] 
Flat Roch—The Little Charleston-of-the- 


Mountains 


WHE first small group of people from Charleston and other 
04 Weed) parts of lower South Carolina who had settled at Flat Rock 
Ae and the surrounding countryside continued to attract other 


ase) wealthy ‘people to this part of the state. The number of 
summer visitors owning homes here, as well as the tourists, had become 
considerable by 1850. Flat Rock, during the period of its first growth, 
and until affects of the Civil War wrought disaster for shipping mer- 
chants, planters and business men who had formed the principal element 
in this settlement, attained the highest peak in its colorful history. 
Writers who visited there at that time have said that during this Golden 
Age “it embraced about twenty estates, among others the country seats 
of Count de Choiseul, the French consul-general, and E. Molyneaux, 
the British consul-general, and that the Flat Rock community brought 
the highest development of American civilization into the heart of the 
most picturesque regions of the American continent.” 

These estates, where many of the houses have been little changed, 
and the names associated with the ‘little Charleston-of-the-mountains’ 
during its first quarter of a century lend their romance to its story and 
song. 

Charles Baring, at the time he came to Flat Rock, was a planter 
on a large scale in South Carolina, though he no doubt had other impor- 
tant interests in Charleston in connection with merchantmen and export 
trade. He had been born in Exeter, England, where his grandfather, 
John Baring, a German, had established himself in business during the 
early half of the 18th century. Two of the sons, leaving Exeter about 
1770, founded the Baring Bros. Banking firm in London, with which 
organization Charles, at maturity, had associated himself. 

Another grandson of the German merchant of Exeter was Lord 
Asburton, the first of the Barings to bear this title-—who was:agent for 
the business firm of his family in Canada and the United States. History 
indicates that he was recalled from America about 1810,—when about 
thirty-six years of age,—to become a member of the London banking 
house with his father and uncle. 

The first visit of record made by Charles Baring to America was 
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when he came charged with the mission of arranging a marriage between 
this cousin, Lord Ashburton, and a widow then living in the Low 
Country, Mrs. Susan Heyward. It has been said that Baring, on this 
visit as knight errant for his kinsman, found the remarkable charm of 
the widow so fascinating that his first purpose was forgotten. Whether 
the one-time Susan Cole brought to her previous marriages a dower, or 
had inherited property from any of her other husbands is not known. 
She had, upon the death of Mr. Heyward, in addition to personal prop- 
erty, acquired a life estate in his plantations and holdings in Charleston 
and other sections of the Low Country, thus insuring to her the position 
of a lady of wealth. What part this inheritance may have had in the 
charm,—or whether the lady wisely decided that a prospective husband 
on the scene might be more certain than a titled one separated from 
her blandishments by the width of the Atlantic, Susan Heyward and 
Charles Baring were married in a ceremony in Philadelphia a few years 
before they became summer residents of Flat Rock. 

The property which Mr. Baring acquired at Flat Rock was exten- 
sive, beginning ten miles south of the settlement and extending almost 
to where the town of Hendersonville was later located, and containing 
several thousand acres. He bought a part of his property from John 
Davis in 1830, but the larger tracts were by grant from the state,—the 
first of these being recorded in 1831. A deed for two slaves had been 
recorded in Buncombe County in September, 1830. The influence which 
Mr. Baring exerted in the settlement must have begun earlier than 
that time, and been widely acknowledged. A map made by McRae and 
published by Brazier in 1833, shows on it a location designated as 
“Baring”,—situated on Little Mud Creek, near what is marked as Flat 
Rock. (1) 

Mountain Lodge, where the family lived during the lifetime of Susan 
Baring, was situated near the Mud Creek Baptist Church, on the State 
Road leading from South Carolina through this part of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains,—and mentioned in many documents of that period con- 
cerning Flat Rock, as the main Saluda Road. It was laid out on the 
plan of an English country seat, with a porter’s lodge at the entrance 
gate, and on a part of the tract a private chapel and nearby rectory. Its 
grounds were beautifully landscaped with trees and shrubs brought 
from other parts, mingled with native varieties. A park on the estate 
near Mountain Lodge was stocked with deer and other wild animals, 
and to further add to the air of an English country side, a tumble-down- 
stile patterned after one near Stratford-on-the-Avon separated the lawn 
from its rolling meadows. A replica of this first quaint closure is still 
in use there. 

The wall paper in Mrs. Baring’s room was of a fine type, showing 
scenes from the Crusades, and remained in good condition until a few 


(1) Martha Norburn Mead. 
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years ago, when it was replaced by a more modern material. Some of 
the dentils in the delicate molding of the house, removed for repairs 
during that time, had the date 1830 on the back side, together with 
names presumed to be those of the original workman who had placed 
them. These unfortunately were returned to their original location with- 
out note being made of the inscriptions. 

Mrs. Baring was a woman of dominating personality who had al- 
ready passed middle life when she first came to Flat Rock. There is 
little of actual historical data concerning the past period of her life and 
the few facts known furnish but a dim background for the recognized 
brilliancy she displayed during the years after she came to Western 
North Carolina. 


Susan, (or Susannah, as some writers say she was called) was born 
in Wales in 1763. ‘Traditional records say that her mother, Susanna, 
one time the wife of William Cole, in later life married a man named 
Glassop. The old stories do not indicate whether Cole was her second 
husband, but it seems fairly certain that at least three of her children, 
sometimes called by his name, were more often known by the name of 
Tudor. These three were Ann, the wife of Dr. Henry Tudor Farmer, 
William, who married Lydia Sharp, and Susan. 


Susan Cole, or Tudor, who from her girlhood days must have been 
a woman of charm and fascination, was married several times,—first, 
to a Mr. Wright, and second to Mr. Turnour. It was during this period 
of her career that she arranged the marriage between her sister Mary 
and Lord Berkeley,—some of her letters in this connection being the 
only known documents which throw any light on her early days. 

The third husband of Susan was named Bottom, the fourth Edge, 
then followed her marriage to Mr. Heyward,—and it was at about this 
stage that she removed the field of her activities from England to Ameri- 
ca, where she married Charles Baring in Philadelphia, a few years before 
a couple came to Flat Rock. 

The devotion of Charles Baring, who was middle aged at the time of 
his marriage to “Susan, my lady”, was noteworthy. Though a leader 
in the settlement and church at Flat Rock, he seemed at all times to be 
impelled by the desires and decisions of his wife. The couple, during 
the time they were in the Low Country, were closely identified with 
social circles in Charleston, though they made their home on a planta- 
tion then belonging to or controlled by Mrs. Baring, near Walterboro. 
The management of this, together with all other property she owned or 
held she surrendered completely to “Charles, my love” during her 
lifetime, and made an effort, by her will, to devise it to him at her death. 

It has been said that when Susan, the many-times married, came 
to America to make her home, she was companioned much of the time 
by members of her family,—one the Adolphus ‘Tudor who was a charter 
member of St. John in the Wilderness when this was organized at Flat 
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Rock,—another Dr. Henry Tudor Farmer, the husband of her sister 
Ann Cole, who was a physician but had become much more widely 
known as a poet. William Gilmore Simms, state historian for Southern 
History, writing of him in 1869, said: 

“He lived in New York for some time before coming to Charleston. 
He was intimate with Francis, the most famous of reminiscents. He 
jested at the Cafe with Halleck and Drake of the firm of “Croakers”. 
He knew Bryant and Sands Hillhouse and Percival at their beginnings.” 

Dr. Farmer, who was born in England in 1782, came to Charleston 
where he engaged for years in the mercantile business. Later, retiring 
from this, he studied medicine and was successful in his practice. As a 
writer he was gifted and devoted much time to his work as an author. 
His volumes of poems, published in London and New York, included 
among them “Imagination”, “The Maniac’s Dream”, and others, to- 
gether with a number of essays. 

He died in 1827, and Mrs. Baring, when she came to Flat Rock 
brought with her his four sons, who had lost their mother some time 
before. These foster sons of the Barings, John, Charles Baring, David 
Hoosac and Henry Tudor, Jr., continued to make their home with them 
until the death of Susan in 1845. 


Mrs. Baring, brilliant and witty,—a woman who had known cos- 
mopolitan society in England and in northern cities after coming to 
America, continued an active social life during the years she lived in the 
Low Country and at Flat Rock. She was also recognized as a skilled 
writer of dramatic works and had some accomplishments as an amateur 
actress. Her name has many picturesque stories associated with it dur- 
ing the fifteen years she was at Mountain Lodge, where her entertain- 
ments and balls were highlights in a summer’s gaieties. There, decked 
in royal purple dress, with a headgear of graceful plumes, she was at 
her best when, as guest of honor, she presided over the fete given an- 
nually in celebration of her birthday. She never lost her love of flowing 
ribbons and sashes, usually of pale blue; being fond of jewelry, she 
usually wore magnificent diamonds on any and every occasion. 

A few years after the death of Mrs. Susan Baring, in 1845, the 
Mountain Lodge was sold to Edward L. Trenholm, and in settlement 
of his estate, it was divided and sold off in small tracts——the Lodge 
going to Mrs. Alicia Trenholm, who sold it to George J. Baldwin of 
Savannah. His son, in turn, conveyed it within recent years to Dr. 
Edward Jones, the present owner. 

Charles Baring, within a short time after the death of his wife, mar- 
ried Miss Constance Dent, whose father, Commodore Dent, of Charles- 
ton, then lived at the old Lowndes place,—now Dulce far Niente,— 
which had originally belonged to Mr. Henry McAlpin, traditionally 
one of the first four settlers of Flat Rock. Mr. Baring then built an- 
other house, for years known as the Rhett place,—the present Highland 
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Lake. During the course of its construction, the Baring family lived at 
Acton Briars,—(now the Chevis place) which he had also built,— 
where remains of old locust gate posts at its entrance are still standing. 

Due to confusion in the lines, it was found after Mr. Baring had 
built a mill and placed a dam on the stream, that he had encroached 
on lands owned by Mr. McAlpin, a matter which was settled by his 
purchasing the tract in question. 

The house at Highland Lake was, for several years, the home of Hon. 
William Aiken, Governor of South Carolina. His wife, during the time 
they lived there, had several rooms in the house refinished, one by 
panelling with rosewood, another with mahogany, while walnut was 
used in other places. 


Later, this property was sold to George H. Trenholm, who succeeded 
C. G. Memminger as Secretary of the Treasury of the Confederacy, 
(and whose brother Edward had purchased Mountain Lodge.) Mr. 
Trenholm, in turn, transferred the property to Mrs. Burnett Rhett, from 
whose occupancy it derived the name “The Rhett Place.” 

The early map of McRae, published in 1833, showing the point 
marked “Baring”, has another location designated as “Flat Rock”, 
which is on an unnamed stream in the approximate neighborhood of 
Mill or Earle’s Creek,—with one building indicated. 

Judge Mitchell King, according to his biographer, first visited West- 
ern North Carolina in 1829, when he was so favorably impressed with 
possible benefits which its climate might afford his wife’s health, that 
he purchased land and began plans for building a home,—Argyle,— 
which is located near Mill Creek,—known at an earlier period as Earle’s 
Creek. 

Partridge, in his “Book of Kings” says: “It is quite evident that 
Judge King built Argyle in the summers of 1830-31, and that he did not 
remodel the old house which stood on the ‘saw mill tract’ purchased by 
him from John Davis in 1830. He probably occupied the Davis house 
while Argyle was in course of construction.” 

It was later found that Argyle had been built, in part, on the prop- 
erty of William Justice, which he sold to Judge King when the mistake 
was discovered. The original furniture for Argyle was built on the 
place, of native timbers, by a cabinet maker, Mr. Allen, who was brought 
here from Charleston while the dwelling was in course of construction. 

During the decade following his first visit to Flat Rock, Judge King 
continued to buy land in what was to become Henderson County. Some 
small part of his holdings of more than seven thousand acres was ac- 
quired by State grant; most of it he purchased from private owners 
who had come here at an earlier date, among whom were: Peter Guice, 
Richmond Johnson, Elisha and Amaryllis Bomar, John Peter Corn, John 
Davis, Andrew Miller, Polly McAfee, a daughter of John Miller, (whose 
late husband had been Robert McAfee), John Cagle, William Justice, 
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who lived on the Ridge, Penal Gilreath, a merchant of that section; 
Gideon Stephens, Jesse Osborne, Benjamin Richardson, Nathaniel Har- 
rison, High Sheriff of Buncombe County, Philip Brittain, James G. 
Sheppard, John Hamilton of Little River, a planter, Peter R. Booker, 
Elisha King, surveyor, Charles Edmonston of Charleston, and E. H. 
McClure, Clerk and Master in Chancery. 

Some of the settlers living at Flat Rock, who had obtained older 
state grants in that section were Abraham Kuykendall, John and Peter 
Kuykendall, Andrew Miller, John Earle, who lived on the creek bearing 
his name, David Miller, William Justice, John Davis and Elizabeth 
Glasgow. 


Judge King might fittingly be called the father of Hendersonville, 
for it was out of these large holdings that he gave land for the town 
of Hendersonville, after its location had been definitely settled,—and 
later a site for the public school was given by him. 


Judge King, who had been born at Crail, Scotland, on June 8, 1783, 
came to Charleston in 1805, where, his biographer says, he became one 
of the leading and wealthiest citizens of that historic city. Mitchell 
King,—whose original name had been Kingo,—during the first quarter 
of a century after his arrival in America, had studied law and been 
admitted to the Bar; in 1819, he was elected judge of the City Court 
of Charleston. While he devoted much of his time to teaching and 
administrative work at the College of the City of Charleston, it is evident 
that he also engaged in other lines of business,—at least in part as an 
export merchant. Old papers and correspondence indicate that bills of 
exchange for goods sent by sailing vessels to London, as early as 1815, 
were forwarded to the firm of Baring Bros. Banking House there. 

Partridge says that Judge King’s first visit to the French Broad 
Valley of North Carolina, made in 1829, was in the interest of a proposal 
to build a railroad through this section, to connect the navigable waters 
of the west with the southern seaboard. 

He became President of the Board of Trustees of the Medical Col- 
lege of South Carolina, not long after his family began spending their 
summers at Flat Rock, and was later elected to a like position at the 
Charleston College. This institution awarded him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, in 1857, and shortly afterward, the University of 
North Carolina conferred a similar degree. 

Judge King, at the time he was taking a leading part in affairs at 
Flat Rock, was active in many of the social clubs of Charleston, where 
his home was noted for its hospitality and lavish entertainments. 

He continued, during the last years of his life to spend a large part 
of his time at Argyle, though he kept in close touch by correspondence 
with progress of the war. Old letters indicate that he was not only 
advised as to dangers which threatened, but was conversant with plans 
for defending the port, provisioning the army, and the opinions of 
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Southern leaders as to the threat of invasion, until his death at Flat 
Rock on November 12, 1862. 

Judge King in his will bequeathed Argyle to three unmarried daugh- 
ters, Misses Susan Campbell King, Louisa Preston King and Ellen 
Milliken King, for their lives or until they married. Louisa Preston 
later married Maj. Theodore G. Barker, and lived at Brookland Farm, 
Ellen married Francis Lee Campbell,—and Miss Susan remained in 
possession of the old home place until her death, when she was 83 years 
old. Argyle, after that, was sold in 1910 to Alex. C. King. 

Daniel Blake, several years before Charles Baring and Judge King 
obtained title for any of their property at Flat Rock, had already pur- 
chased lands in Hoopers Creek valley, near the present village of 
Fletcher, and thus laid a foundation for the settlement of South Caro- 
linians which extended from there to a point several miles beyond 
Asheville, in Buncombe County. 


The tradition related by his descendants is that Mr. Blake, a planter 
of the Low Country, one of whose estates was at Yemassee, had for a 
long time visited Rhode Island every summer, until friends urged that 
he make a trip into the mountains of Western North Carolina. It has 
been said that he had relatives living at or near Rutledge, Tennessee, 
and that he planned extending his journey to that place while in the 
mountains. En route, he stopped at Murray’s Inn, where lameness of 
his horse necessitated his spending several days. ‘There, where mem- 
bers of the boundary line commission from South Carolina had discov- 
ered the much publicized Catawba grape a few years earlier, Mr. Blake 
devoted some time to exploring the surrounding territory. 


William Murray, the owner of Murray’s Inn, conveyed nine hundred 
and fifty acres, with the buildings located on the property, to Daniel 
Blake on October 21, 1826. It has been said that after Mr. Blake 
decided to purchase the Inn, and had reached an agreement with its 
owner, he remained here while his representative made a trip by horse- 
back to the plantation in South Carolina to bring back the $10,000 in 
gold coins which he paid for the property. 

The place,—its name changed to The Meadows,—became the home 
of this family, who from records of Calvary Church and local schools, 
spent at least a large part of each year there. 

Frederick Rutledge, on October 29, 1829, bought from Samuel Mc- 
Carson at least a part of the land included in the estate afterward known 
as Brookland, where Edmund Molyneaux and his family lived while 
they were in Henderson County and the Flat Rock settlement. There 
was a small log house on or near the site of the present dwelling, where 
Mr. Rutledge lived for a few summers before he sold it to the Edmonston 
family. 

Henry McAlpin has frequently been mentioned with the very first 
settlers who came to Flat Rock. He bought land there in 1833 from 
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Stephen Gideon; another tract from William Murray in 1834, and in 
1836, Charles Baring conveyed him property in the same general locali- 
ty. After occupying the small house he had erected on this property 
for a short time, he sold it to Thomas Lowndes, a half brother of the 
great William Lowndes, who built Dulce Far Niente on it. This place 
was later sold to Commodore Dent of Charleston; in 1842, it became 
the property of William Elliott, and is now owned by descendants of 
the original builder. 

Mr. McAlpin came from Savannah, Ga., where his estate, The 
Hermitage, within modern times served as a location for the filming of 
the great silent picture, The Birth of a Nation. 

This little group, after their homes had been built, had Flat Rock 
more or less to themselves until about 1836,— after that period popu- 
larity of the mountain resort grew rapidly. | 


Mr. C. G. Memminger, in a diary entry of Oct. 8, 1836, wrote: 

_ “With the Count de Choiseul and his family I was particularly 
pleased. The Countess is a lady of very agreeable manners and so 
frank and plain as to possess me very much in her favor. The daughters, 
too, seem to be girls with whom my wife and her sister might be inti- 
mate, and formed another inducement to locate near them.” 

Christopher Gustavus Memminger, a descendant of a line of an- 
cestors who had been leaders in military, political and educational 
circles, was born in Vaihingen, Kingdom of Wurtemburg, Germany, 
January 9, 1803. When he was still an infant, his widowed mother 
came to Charleston, and there he was left an orphan when only four 
years old. He was taken into the home, and reared and trained as a 
son of Thomas Bennett, who in later years became governor of South 
Carolina. 


Memminger returned to Charleston after his graduation from South 
Carolina College in 1819 to engage in the study of law. When he re- 
ceived his license and began practice of his profession, he was not long 
in engaging himself in politics. He took an active part when the ques- 
tion of Nullification arose, writing widely on the subject, and was the 
author of a “Declaration of Immediate Causes.” 

From about the time he mentioned meeting the de Choiseul family 
at Flat Rock, until 1852, Mr. Memminger represented Charleston in the 
State Assembly, and in the years which followed, he devoted much 
thought to study of public school systems. Based on the result of this, 
as well as his visits to many educational centers in the north, laws framed 
by him were, through his influence, passed by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, providing for a system of public schools supported by a gen- 
eral tax levy. 

Mr. Memminger, from the beginning of agitation over the subject 
of Abolition, was active and a leader. He was a member of the State 
Convention that passed the Ordinance of Secession, and as a delegate 
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to the Provincial Congress at Montgomery, was chairman of the com- 
mittee which drafted the Constitution of Confederate States. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1861, he became the first Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Confederacy, under Jefferson Davis, its only president, and began his. 
series of forceful efforts for financial relief of the government. Some 
of his financial policies were afterward adopted by Secretary Chase for 
the United States Treasury Department. 


The blockade, as the war progressed, affected exporting of cotton, 
and in an effort to improve its financial affairs, the Confederate Con- 
gress, in the Funding Act of February, 1864, passed measures varying 
greatly from those recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Memminger, on June 15 following, resigned from his Treasury 
post in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis and retired to his home at Flat 
Rock, where he remained until some time after the war was over. 

This home, Rock Hill, had been built shortly after he first visited 
Flat Rock. Its surrounding grounds, at the foot of glassy Mountain, 
were laid out under direction of skilled landscape gardeners and planted 
with rare trees, shrubs and flowers. Mr. Memminger, in coming to 
Rock Hill, after his resignation as Secretary of the Treasury, escaped 
arrest and imprisonment. The family mansion in Charleston was seized 
by Federal authorities and used as a home for orphan negro children 
until 1867, when all his property in that state, together with his rights 
of citizenship, were restored to the statesman. 

There is an old tradition among the people at Flat Rock that Secre- 
tary Memminger at one time urged President Davis to remove head- 
quarters of the Confederate Government to Flat Rock, because he felt 
that the place here in its mountain fastness could be fortified and pro- 
tected much better than could Richmond. Rock Hill often provided a 
refuge for women and children-of the settlement when an invasion by 
bushwhackers, deserters or Federal troops was threatened. Behind the 
barricade of its cellar, they were guarded by boys and young men who 
were not old enough to serve in any other capacity, with older men who 
had not been accepted for duty as soldiers. 


After the war Mr. Memminger was a pioneer in development of the 
phosphate industry in South Carolina, through which great progress 
was made in restoring economic stabilization. He became a member of 
the State Legislature again in 1877, where he rendered the utmost ser- 
vice in behalf of the public school system. Among the many projects 
in which he interested himself, the one of greatest interest was his 
work as chief promoter and first president of the Spartanburg and 
Asheville Railway Company. 

Mr. Memminger was twice married; first, to Miss Mary Wilkerson 
in 1832, and after her death, to her sister Sarah. Mr. Edward R. 
Memminger, the sole survivor of eight children, spends much of his time 
at Tranquility, his Flat Rock home on the Little River Road. 
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Rock Hill, after the death-of Mr. Memminger in 1888, was sold to 
Col. William Gregg. Later, Capt. Ellison Smythe, founder and president 
of Balfour Mills, bought it, and its name was changed to Connemara. It 
is now the home of Carl Sandburg, noted poet and historian. 


Count Joseph Marie St. Xavier de Choiseul, whose family were at 
Flat Rock when Mr. Memminger visited there in 1836, brought a trace 
of the glamour and picturesque panoply of Old World royalty to life 
among the gay group which composed the colony members at that time. 


Tradition says that the Count, reputedly a cousin of Louis Phillipe, 
Duke of Orleans, and one time governor of the Isle of Corsica, had fled 
from France when feeling against the Royalists was becoming danger- 
ously high. He had been in New Orleans for some time, and was French 
consul at Charleston when he joined the Barings at Mountain Lodge, 
their summer estate at Flat Rock. The charm of the country soon laid 
its hold on him, so that he purchased land for a family home here. The 
first place, Saluda Cottages, where the de Choiseuls lived after 1836, was 
sold five years later to A. S. Willington of Charleston,—afterward, it 
became the property successively of C. G. Memminger, Rev. C. C. Pinck- 
ney and J. Izard Middleton. It was owned by the Seiglings for a long 
time, and now belongs to Conrad Cleveland. 


Count de Choiseul, after selling Saluda Cottages in 1841, began 
erection of The Castle. Among lands which he owned was one tract 
which he called his “William Capps” piece, near the present road to 
Crab Creek. There is some reason for thinking that the old house on 
this place was repaired or that he built a small cottage where his family 
lived during construction of the large house. 


A road leading from the gate at the deer park followed a winding 
route to The Castle, through rows of immense white pine trees where 
one lovely vista after another opened before visitors, until it emerged 
on a broad sun-drenched terrace at the side of the residence. The 
chateau of French architecture very similar to the de Choiseul house 
they had left behind in France, stood on the crown of a hill facing west, 
from where the terrace sloped away to a stretch of meadow land with 
its little stream flowing between willow fringed banks. The grounds 
were skillfully laid out and landscaped in a manner quite unlike those 
of the mountains. 


The family of Count de Choiseul lived summer and winter at Flat 
Rock, while he spent part of his time in Charleston attending to his 
official duties. There is an entry among the first records of the County 
Court after Henderson was established that Charles de Choiseul, the 
oldest son, had taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, and 
for several years after that he served as County Surveyor, to which post 
he was elected by vote of the citizens. When the Civil War began, he 
became a captain in the company of Louisiana Zouaves, and was killed 
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in action in Virginia in 1862. His body, brought back here, was interred 
in the family plot beside his mother, at St. John in the Wilderness. 

The Count, if old traditions can rightly be interpreted, still owned 
a smaller house across the creek from The Castle, where he was living 
at the time of his wife’s death. There, after he had returned to France 
in order that his youngest son might inherit his ancestral estate and 
title, the Misses Beatrice and Eliza conducted a private school for young 
ladies for some time. In the period of disorganization which followed 
the war, a band of marauders visited the place one night, and after 
ransacking everything, seized Miss Beatrice by her hair and dragged 
her down the stairs. At daylight next morning, the young ladies, ac- 
companied by their old servant, Charity, sought refuge at the home of 
Mr. C. G. Memminger, where they remained until plans could be made 
for their departure from Flat Rock. The two sisters moved to Green- 
ville, South Carolina, where other families from Flat Rock and Charles- 
ton had found temporary homes. Miss Beatrice died there in 1875, and 
Miss Eliza taught a private school in a small building on the grounds 
of Christ Church for years, continuing to make that city her home until 
her death in 1904. 


Joseph de Choiseul in 1858 sold his three hundred acres known as 
the William Capps land to David Urquhardt and his brother, of New 
Orleans, and for a short time, another brilliant personality was identified 
with scenes at Flat Rock,—Cora Urquhardt, who was later much more 
widely known as Cora Potter Brown. This family, too, ‘refugeed’ in 
Greenville during the war, where their home was on North Main Street 
of the town. The handsome old place at Flat Rock was sold to Col. 
Walker, and in 1897, was purchased by the Misses Norton of Louisville. 

Christian Reid writing of a visit she made to Henderson County 
about 1878, described ‘the old de Choiseul House’, and the decay into 
which it had then fallen: 

“We turn into a disused road leading across an old field thickly set 
with goldenrod and wild asters. This leads up a gradual slope and 
finally through a fallen gate into what has obviously once been a park 
but is now an overgrown wilderness. 


No sign of any habitation appears as we go on, following windings 
and curves which seem endless, farther and farther into the world of 
fairy greenness. There are traces of paths, and a rustic bridge falling 
to decay. Not far from this spot we obtain our first glimpse of a house 
through the dense verdure. A few minutes later we emerge on a broad, 
sunny terrace and find that we have approached from the side a chateau 
of gray granite with a finely arched doorway and handsome wings. The 
style of architecture is altogether French, and the house appears to be 
in a state of very good preservation. 

The house faces west, crowning a hill, which, from the terrace already 
mentioned, slopes abruptly down for at least a hundred feet. 
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Behind it on the slope of a hill, we find a conservatory and grapery, 
with a broken flight of steps leading to them. Both are falling to decay, 
the glass is broken, the flowers and vines dead. The grapery is large 
and must have been beautiful I think, as I stand within, picturing green 
leaves and purple clusters of fruit, with the sun beating warmly on the 
glass roof. The reality is very different from this picture, a melancholy 
vine with a few yellow leaves clinging to it, and a bird distressfully 
fluttering to and fro. The conservatory looks quite as sad. Round the 
door a few petunias have taken root and are flourishing.” 

Piedmont was originally the home of Rev. Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, during the time he was rector of St. John in the Wilderness,— 
and is now known: as the Henry I. Middleton place. 

Teneriffe, on the Little River Road, originally built, in early days 
of Flat Rock, by Dr. J. G. Shoolbred, is more widely known as the 
Vincent place,—from the New Orleans family of this name who made 
it their summer home for so many years. 


Enchantment is one of the Flat Rock homes which stands a veritable 
symbol of the close association this little group of people in the moun- 
tain colony had with leaders of the Lost Cause. It is now the home of 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, 3rd, whose husband was a grandson of the illus- 
trious general, Robert E. Lee. 

The house, erected not long after the Civil War, and known in early 
days as Richmond Hill, was the home of Dr. Allard Memminger, and 
was, in great measure, a miniature of his father’s house at “Rock Hill.” 
It stands on the crest of a hill, and its well landscaped grounds slope 
away to the lake in the meadow. 


One of the most interesting pieces in the collection of historic antiques 
which the present owner has brought to the old home is a pink ma- 
hogany bed which was formerly used by Gen. Robert E. Lee. It had 
been a part of the furnishings of Ravenworth, in Fairfax County, Va., 
and descended by inheritance to the grandson and namesake of the 
Confederate leader, the late Robert E. Lee, 3rd. It is now owned by 
his widow. 

There is also a fine old organ in a beautiful rosewood case, made in 
1848 by Henry Erben, which was a gift to Dr. Allard Memminger from 
his mother in 1875, that is in a splendid state of preservation. 

After the death of C. G. Memminger, one of his daughters, Mrs. 
Ralph Middleton, with her children made her home at Richmond Hill. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee, 3rd, bought, restored and renamed 
the place Enchantment within recent years. 

Beaumont, known throughout the south for the beauty of its ex- 
tensive and well landscaped gardens, lying between the Kanuga and 
Little River Roads, was built by Andrew Johnstone about 1840. Mr. 
Johnstone came to the Flat Rock settlement from near Georgetown, 
S. C., where he was a rice planter. He was active, from the time he 
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reached Western North Carolina, in affairs of St. John in the Wilder- 
ness, and projects concerning the welfare of the settlement and its people. 

Bushwhackers invaded his home, Beaumont, during the latter days 
of the Civil War, and there killed Mr. Johnstone in the presence of his 
family. Elliott, his eleven year old son, at the time of the tragic hap- 
pening, secured a rifle and from a post on the stairway fired on the 
marauders. One was killed there in the house, and it is said blood 
stains from his wounds can still be seen on the floor. Two others who 
were wounded escaped, and there are many traditional stories about 
them. 

It has been said that a group of cavalrymen, approaching by the 
Little River Road from Brevard, were attracted by moans and cries 
coming from a nearby grove on the grounds of Beaumont. Surrounding 
the place, they fired and killed one of the men who had hidden there. 
It has often been told that the body was buried near a little lake on 
the place, and a tree, growing out of the grave, was a recognized marker 
- for the spot. 

People in the neighborhood often told that the second man wounded 
by young Elliott Johnstone left Beaumont and went to a frolic then in 
progress at a house not far away, where he danced for several hours 
with blood from his wounded leg oozing out of the top of his boot. 

Another version of this affair is that the wounded man was carried 
on horseback to the home of Dr. Whitted in Hendersonville, where he 
received medical attention. He is credited with saying, in response to 
questions about the murder of Mr. Johnstone, that he knew nothing of 
why the attack was made, and that other members of the invading party 
were strangers whom he had never seen before that day. 


Among later owners of Beaumont have been the daughter of a former 
governor of Kentucky, and Frank B. Hayne, once known as the “Cotton 
King” of New Orleans. During the time Mr. Hayne owned and occu- 
pied the place, extensive repairs and alterations were made to the house, 
a sunken garden and other landscape features were added to its grounds, 
which were greatly enlarged. The present owner, Mrs. John S. Brown, 
is restoring and preserving the original beauty of this estate, and has 
planted many rare and beautiful species of trees and shrubs. 


Brooklands, for a long period of years the home of Maj. Theo. G. 
Barker, who had served during the Civil War with Wade Hampton’s 
Brigade, adjoins the city limits of Hendersonville, and was built by 
Edmund Molyneaux shortly after he came to this county. Its lands 
were purchased from the Edmonstons, John Baxter and others, and laid 
out under direction of the new owner much after the pattern of an 
English country place. ‘There was a small lake on the west side of the 
place at one time, which added greatly to its beauty,—and traces re- 
mained until recent years of the route the Buncombe Turnpike followed 
through a portion of the estate. 
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His family, after the death of Mr. Molyneaux, returned to England, 
and several years later, the place was purchased by Maj. Barker, who 
spent the summer seasons there during the remainder of his life. ‘The 
land was divided and sold off after his death in 1917, when Mr. Ficken 
of Charleston bought the portion where the house stands. 

The estate has always been one of the most attractive places in 
Henderson County, and was visited by many sightseers even before 
the Civil War. 

The first rectory of the Episcopal Church at Flat Rock, later known 
as Diamond in the Desert, was built between 1832 and 1836 by Charles 
Baring as a home for Rev. T. W. S. Mott, who also conducted a small 
school for boys there during the time he remained as rector of St. John 
in the Wilderness. It was sold to Richard Lowndes in 1847, and on 
its grounds, shortly after an official flag had been adopted by the Con- 
federate Congress, Mr. Lowndes raised this banner,—said to be the first 
time this emblem was shown in North Carolina after the state seceded. 

Several specimens of the ‘armored’ pine are found among the trees 
in the grove surrounding the house. 

No alterations have been made to the original building, except the 
addition of porches. 


Heidleberg, once the home of Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, a German who 
lived there for many years, is now the summer assembly grounds of 
the Associated Reform Presbyterians. 


Glenroy, just across the road from Argyle, was built as his home by 
Dr. Mitchell Campbell King, the son and namesake of one of the first 
settlers at Flat Rock. Dr. King, after finishing his education in South 
Carolina, studied for some time in Germany, where he was a classmate 
and close friend of Bismarck,—an association which continued by cor- 
respondence for many years of their later life. 

Dr. King led the simple life of a country doctor in caring for a prac- 
tice which extended for miles around Flat Rock and Hendersonville. 
He travelled over the Turnpike and by rough country roads by horse 
and buggy, his medicine kit fastened to the dashboard. 

It was said of him that from the time the Civil War began, he al- 
ways wore suits of Confederate grey, woven in the mountains and 
made by his personal tailor. 

His old home has within more recent years been known as Kenmure. 

An earlier home occupied by Dr. King, and known as The Cottage, 
was afterward owned by Mrs. I. K. Heyward. 

On Glassy Mountain, a place which had been settled by a Mr. Max- 
well in 1847 was purchased by members of the Cuthbert family in 
1859, and continued to be known by that name. It was sold to Gen. 
Seigling a few years after the Civil War. 

Ravenwood, the first estate on the Little River road after leaving 
the highway, has furnished one of the closest ties between Charleston 
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and the settlement here from the time its builder, Rev. John Grimke 
Drayton, come to Flat Rock, early after 1850. It is the summer home 
of C. Norwood Hastie, who now owns the Magnolia Gardens, and was 
built by his grandfather, who designed and made the first plantings in 
that now world-famous beauty spot of the Low Country, at the ancestral 
home of the family, Magnolia-on-the-Ashley. 


Rev. Mr. Drayton, who served as the beloved rector of St. John in 
the Wilderness for many years, had already become a story-book figure 
in events surrounding his life before he came to Flat Rock. 


There came a time with his mother, Mrs. Grimke, when the historic 
estate which had been owned by her family, the Draytons, since before 
1700, belonged to an old man who had no son to carry on his name. 
She, being the eldest daughter, consented that her oldest son, Drayton 
Grimke, to insure the property continuing as the Drayton estate, should 
assume her maiden name, and become his grandfather’s heir. 


When this son was accidentally killed, his brother, John Grimke, 
returned from Europe where he had just graduated from one of the 
leading universities, took his mother’s maiden name, and as John 
Grimke Drayton, and the heir of his grandfather, entered into the in- 
heritance of Magnolia-on-the-Ashley. 


Ill health forced Mr. Drayton to abandon his career as a minister, 
then in its early beginning, and he turned to the out-doors and his love 
of Nature. The plantings which he had begun in 1830 at Magnolia 
Gardens had increased to include hundreds of varieties, many of them 
imported from far lands abroad, when the building at Ravenwood was 
started. 


The grounds of the Flat Rock home were laid out and planted with 
rare shrubs and trees,—one now grown to a very large specimen of the 
yew,—and the whole dominated by the huge tree from whose top Rev. 
Mr. Drayton looked out over the landscape and decided on a location 
for his home. The original house, which has had very few changes, was 
built just before the Civil War by H. T. Farmer, and much of its fur- 
nishings came from the mill on Earle Creek, where he had in operation 
a furniture factory. 

It was on a stage thus set that these people from the Lowlands en- 
tered upon their role of creating here in the mountains the pastoral 
whose memory will never dim,—the romantic and leisurely Tidewater 
country life transplanted into a woodland setting. 


Dominated by Mrs. Baring, the little colony at Flat Rock brought 
to a still primitive region an era of luxury, ease and brilliant social 
activities patterned closely on the splendor of life in the Old Country. 
The Little River Road, which had been built early after 1800, became 
with them a boulevarde, which on bright afternoons was thronged with 
carriages and riders, plumes, laces and ruffles of the gay ladies accented 
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by resplendent colors in the livery of footmen and drivers, the glistening 
coats of the horses, and the jingle of silver-mounted trappings. 

Hunters, red coated, with their packs of hounds followed the chase 
over hills that resounded with notes of the hunting horn. Balls, theatri- 
cals, teas, dinners, the charming and gracious intercourse of this con- 
genial group, with their:attending servants, coachmen, footmen, maids 
and the faithful old mammies, formed a picture which was. not long in 
attracting other pleasure seekers to this section of the mountains. 

There were a few small taverns, here and there along the roads, 
which had provided lodging and meals for stock drivers going through 
here to southern markets each season, and for travellers by stage coach, 
when this type of transportation came into popular use. 

Abraham Kuykendall, from about 1804, for several years kept a 
tavern located near Mud Creek Church, on the roadside; and William 
Brittain, in the days when Charles Baring and his friends made their 
first visits, maintained an inn which stood near the entrance to Wood- 
fields,—a site which has little to mark it today. 


As travel increased and the number of summer visitors and tourists 
coming by Poinsett’s road through Saluda Gap, and over the Buncombe 
Turnpike, grew in numbers, the early taverns were overrun, and fell far 
short of providing accommodation during the summer months. 

The citizens then living at Flat Rock, as a means of solving the 
problem which they clearly recognized, and probably knew would in- 
crease as time passed, decided upon erection of the first, and for some 
years, the only summer hotel intended primarily for accommodation 
of tourists and vacationists in Henderson County. 


Andrew Johnstone and Mitchell Campbell King received a deed from 
Alexander Ramsour, on Nov. 8, 1847, in which it was set out that they 
were trustees, according to terms of an agreement made on Sept. 29 of 
the same year, for certain shareholders on whose behalf they were 
‘taking title for the property it conveyed. The purposes for which this 
property was bought was set out in a resolution which was not dated 
but must have been passed sometime earlier: 

“We, the undersigned, with the design of promoting the establish- 
ment of a good, commodious tavern on or near the main Saluda Road, 
between little Mud Creek and the tavern now operated by George Sum- 
mey, agree to and with each other to contribute the amount set opposite 
our respective names to purchase a convenient site or tract of land and 
erect suitable buildings thereon, as may be agreed on by the majority 
in interest of the shareholders, each one hundred dollars being con- 
sidered one share, and each subscriber being entitled to as many votes 
as he represents shares, it being the desire of the subscribers to have a 
good tavern at a moderate cost near, and that the same should be under 
the charge of Mr. Henry Farmer at a moderate rent.” 

The group of men who thus became stockholders in the company 
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which built the hotel at Flat Rock were: Charles Baring, Judge M. King, 
Andrew Johnstone, Edmund Molyneaux, William Young, Richard H. 
Lowndes, Matthew R. Singleton, Dr. Mitchell. King, William Aiken, 
(governor of South Carolina), and Henry T. Farmer. 

Notes from records of the stockholders contain a resolution passed 
some time after the land was bought 

“That the estimates proposed by Dr. King were found to be beyond 
the means of the stockholders and that further proceedings be suspended 
until lower bids are offered; and 

“That the building committee be authorized to alter the plans of the 
house so that it may be brought within the means of the stockholders, 
not to exceed seven thousand dollars, exclusive of the outbuildings.’ 

A statement of the Building Committee rendered to the Stockholders 
of the Flat Rock Hotel, which appeared to cover final completion of the 
proposed buildings, was: 

To amount paid by 10 subscribers $10,000 
To loans made by R. H. Lowndes, 
Andrew Johnstone, Mitchell C. King, 
M. R. Singleton, H. T. Farmer, E. 
Molyneaux, and M. King, under 
the resolution of the stockholders of 


the 30th August, 1852 3,500 
$13,500 
By purchase of land $ 4,500 
By building house, to 
Het alarmer 7,000 
By E. C. Jones for plans 230 
J. & J. Hildebrand, 
(This for furniture) 678 
$12,408 


By cash to Farmer on out 
buildings contracted for at 


$1200 $ 1,000 
$13,408 

By cash on hand in bank Smee 
$13,500 


Insurance in the amount of $4,000 on the hotel building was auth- 
orized by vote of the stockholders in 1852, and from corrrespondence 
between Dr. Mitchell C. King and Dr. J. F. E. Hardy, of Asheville, 
was arranged through those two. Dr. Hardy, who was for years a 
prominent physician practicing in that town, was also cashier of the 
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Asheville Branch of the Bank of Cape Fear, and A. T. Summey, for 
years a resident of Flat Rock, was one of its local officers. Whether 
the insurance was effected through one of them acting for the bank 1s 
not shown in the records, but terms and conditions of the policy was 
handled with them. 

Whatever the resolution of Aug. 30, 1852, set forth, other action was 
taken in pursuance of its terms: 


“1. Resolved that the four acres of land in the tract of the share- 
holders around the Club House that has been built thereon and including 
the spring near said Club House, with the right of way to and from the 
said Club House by the nearest convenient route from the main Saluda 
Road, be and same are hereby set apart, reserved and dedicated to the 
exclusive use of such of the share holders of the Flat Rock Hotel as 
have erected the said Club House and formed a club, and such other 
share holders or others as have joined or may join the club according 
to the rules now or hereafter adopted by the said Club * * * * ”. 

Some kind of meeting was held on August 30, 1852, when 


“The stockholders met according to adjournment, present Hon. M. 
King, E. Molyneaux, Charles Baring, M. R. Singleton, Dr. King and 
H. T. Farmer. Dr. King represented Mr. R. H. Lowndes, and Col. M. 
R. Singleton the Governor Aiken.” 

After discussion of repayment of certain loans, and authorization 
for the exchange of a part of the Flat Rock Tract, it was 

“Resolved that the Building Committee be and are hereby auth- 
orized to arrange the terms on which the house is to be opened to the 
public and the regulations for its government and report thereon to the 
shareholders and to be subject to their supervision. 

Adjourned sine die.” 

A year later, the Flat Rock Hotel property was sold to Henry T. 
Farmer, according to the terms of a contract executed on October 18, 
1853, and he continued as ‘mine host’ there during his lifetime. 

The Club House mentioned in records of the stockholders at one 
time was known as the ‘Billiard House’, and furnished recreation for 
guests at the Hotel. A small lake fed by water from the spring was 
maintained for some time on the grounds. 

Though part of the original furniture was made by J. and J. Hilde- 
brand of Asheville, it was supplemented during years that followed by 
chairs, tables, wardrobes and many other pieces made by Squire Farmer 
at his furniture shop in the community. 

The hotel, from the time it was opened, proved a popular resort, 
and is operated in summertime now, under the name of Woodfields. A 
writer well known in her day, who visited Flat Rock shortly after 1875, 
described her stay in the settlement she termed “Provincial Charleston”: 

“Country seats appear on all sides; avenues of white pines, beautiful 
park-like grounds, surround them; sometimes the house is invisible and 
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we see only the broad gates and the sweeping carriage-drive that leads 
to it. * * * There is an excellent hotel here, which we find filled with 
South Carolinians. The distinctive Charleston face appears, the dis- 
tinctive Charleston accent is heard on all sides.” 

Henry T. Farmer, a son of Dr. Henry Tudor Farmer, the poet, was 
one of four nephews brought to Flat Rock as their wards by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Baring when they first came to North Carolina. During 
his early life he spent his summers at Mountain Lodge, and after reach- 
ing maturity, and as he became more and more interested in its promis- 
ing development, he made Henderson County his permanent residence, 
severing any ties he might have formed with the business world in 
South Carolina. Early after Henderson County was organized he 
became Chairman of the Court, and in 1848 was elected to the State 
Legislature where he served two terms. As a construction contractor 
he erected many of the early buildings at Flat Rock, including the 
hotel there and the Presbyterian Church in Hendersonville. He op- 
erated a furniture factory and wood working plant on Earle’s Creek on 
the present road leading from Flat Rock to the depot there, for years, 
where chairs, beds, tables, wardrobes, cases for grandfather clocks and 
other pieces were made. Though its origin can not now be traced, the 
pattern used for making chairs resulted in comfortable, sturdy and 
distinctive types, mostly made of black walnut. The Flat Rock Hotel 
was furnished throughout with these chairs, and they became quite 
popular with all the Low Country families in Western North Carolina, 
though only a few can be found now. Authentic reproductions, known 
as the Flat Rock chair, of intrinsic beauty, and with an air of sentiment, 
have a growing popularity which bids fair to equalling that of the 
originals. 


“Squire” Farmer, as he was commonly called, was born in 1817, and 
married Caroline Graham of the Buffalo Creek section of Cleveland 
County. He was buried, after his death in 1888, in the family plot at 
St. John in the Wilderness, near where the tablets in memory of Susan 
and Charles Baring are placed on the south wall of the church building. 
His wife, a daughter, Susan Baring Farmer, and two brothers, Charles 
Baring and David Hoosac, are also interred there. 

His other children were: 

Anne Eliza, who married Preston Fidelia Patton of Asheville; May, 
who married James Ripley of Hendersonville; Matthew Singleton, whose 
wife was Lucy Price of Flat Rock, and Henry T., 3rd, who never 
married. 

The countryside at Flat Rock has never lost its charm for those who 
visit it, though their stay be a short one. Back of the old hotel, on the 
very summit of Glassy Mountain, a spiked iron fence guards the 
mausoleum of native granite where one of these chose to be buried. 

This tomb, with its interior of copper, behind massive bronze doors, 
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was built in 1927 as a last resting place for the remains of Roger Rich- 
ardson Hill, whose mountain home was near it. He had come to Hen- 
dersonville only a few months before his death and purchased property 
on the mountain above Glenroy. The tomb, built at a cost of nearly 
£10,000, cared for by the income from a trust fund of $5,000, was built 
under instructions which he left: “I wish a small mausoleum, built of 
the native stone here, located on the Potts northwest 5 acre tract of this 
piece of ground, and to be buried in same, as soon as completed. Place 
building in position with good outlook, facing west. Wish enough 
money placed in separate trust to pay taxes and maintain this five acres 
in perpetuity.” 


Chapter 12 
Railroads 


ren eed HEN the Reconstruction period came to an end and life in 
I \ Oe, M| Henderson County had settled back into the steady year-to- 
ey 5 year routine of striving for further progress, the greatest 
Bente people in Western North Carolina faced was that 
of SB po 

The trend of public opinion in the state which historians have called 
“the rage for railroads” began about 1830. First steps in North Carolina 
were taken six years later when the Legislature chartered a proposed 
road to be built from Beaufort and New Bern, through the center of 
the state to the Tennessee line, which would have traversed the Blue 
Ridge area. Before sufficient time had elapsed to determine whether 
anything would come of this, among the seven charters granted at next 
year’s session of the Legislature was one for the Cincinnati & Charleston 
road, over a route by way of Lincolnton and Asheville. The act granted 
to the company privileges of a banking concern and named David L. 
Swain of Buncombe County as chief commissioner for the state of 
North Carolina. 

Railroads were new to most parts of the United States at that date, 
the first steam locomotives having been brought from Europe for use 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Company’s line and others in Pennsylvania 
only a few years before. 

Judge Mitchell King paid his first visit to Flat Rock and Western 
North Carolina in 1829, when he and his associates from Charleston 
were investigating the proposal to build a railroad that would connect 
the navigable waters of the west with the southern seaboard at Charles- 
ton, by way of the French Broad valley. Preliminary studies of the 
project apparently had been made before that;—Joel Roberts Poinsett 
on his trip through the Ohio and Mississippi valleys had crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee and made his way through West- 
ern North Carolina in 1815. 

His biographer says that doubtless Judge King’s visit to Tennessee 
in 1832 was more than a political mission, for that same year he, with 
leaders from that state, and the two Carolinas, held a conference in 
Asheville. Judge King was elected chairman of the meeting, and in 
that capacity was successful in having a survey of the French Broad 
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Valley made, to determine its availability as a route for the road. John 
C. Fremont, with his assistant, Capt. Lewis, spent some time in Western 
North Carolina on location. Whether they actually ran any lines in 
Henderson County is not certain, but in what is now Polk County, 
through the Sandy Plains area and along the course of the Race Path 
which had been established from there into the present Rutherford 
County, the line was run and located. 


Fremont, who had refused an appointment as mathematics teacher 
in the navy to join a railroad surveying party as assistant engineer, was 
a graduate of the College of Charleston, where he had received his 
A. B. and A. M. degrees during the period when Judge King was 
actively associated with that institution. He became candidate for 
the presidency on the anti-slavery ticket in 1856, and was chosen Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Arizona in 1878. 


The matter attracted widespread attention and on July 4, 1836, “a 
general Railroad Convention was held at Knoxville, in Tennessee, prob- 
ably more numerously attended than any other similar convention ever 
held in the United States.” Reports of the engineers read at its sessions 
declared the proposed route through Western North Carolina to the 
Tennessee line to be extraordinarily feasible for a railroad and “the 
utmost enthusiasm for the undertaking prevailed.” Committees to carry 
out the views of the meeting were appointed; charters were obtained 
from all the states through which the contemplated road was destined 
to pass; subscriptions to it, to a very large amount were made, and in 
January, 1837, the stockholders met at Knoxville, elected directors and 
organized the company. According to O’Neall’s Bench and Bar of 
South Carolina, “Judge King took a deep interest in this great under- 
taking, attending all the important meetings of the stockholders and 
directors in South and in North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Ohio.” 

Prominent among the leaders from South Carolina who attended 
this convention in Knoxville was Joel Roberts Poinsett, of Charleston, 
who, to quote Rippey, found time to devote his attention to a railroad 
project of such potential significance that it might have changed the 
whole course of United States history. He had been appointed in 1832 
as one of a committee for promoting the plan in South Carolina; in 
1833, he published a pamphlet setting forth the superior advantages of 
Charleston as an outlet for the states of the west and northwest. Such 
a means of communication, he felt, between the port of South Carolina 
and free states of the west might gradually have brought about emanci- 
pation of the negroes, at the same time encouraging emigration of whites 
to the south, thus equalizing a balance between the free negroes and 
the Anglo-Saxon population. In a word, it might have prevented the 
Civil War and its terrible aftermath. 

Unfortunately for his view of the railroad project, by the time 
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organization of the company was effected, Poinsett was engaged with 
matters elsewhere. When President Van Buren formed his Cabinet 
in 1837, he became Secretary of War and continued in that post through- 
out Van Buren’s administration. 

Robert Y. Hayne was elected President of the company, and while 
attending a meeting of its stock holders held at Asheville became ill. 
After his death at the Eagle Hotel there on Sept. 24, 1839, difficulties 
attending the removal of his body to its burial place in South Carolina 
served further to emphasize the great need for improved transportation 
between here and Charleston. The body, placed in a coffin, was started 
on its trip down country by wagon, and in travelling the rough road 
across the mountain, it was dislodged and fell from the vehicle. 

Judge Mitchell King, who by that time was well settled in his summer 
residence at Flat Rock, was elected to succeed Hayne as president of 
the company, and entered at once upon the duties of his new office. He 
made a complete and detailed report of the company’s affairs, with 
recommendations of procedure, one of which,—an appeal by the cor- 
poration to the legislature of South Carolina,—was adoptetd. This 
request was later granted with the condition that operations of the 
company be limited to the state, and thus any hope for Henderson 
County in solution of its transportation problems through that source 
came to naught. 


North Carolina took the first action officially in chartering and in- 
corporating railroads in 1831. Such lines as were built in the state prior 
to 1850 were in the eastern section but crop failures in the mountain 
area about that time served to center attention on the need for renewed 
and redoubled effort toward providing transportation facilities between 
east and west. 

Corn, the principal commodity of farmers here, at a time when 
counties in the east were allowing crops to rot in the fields for lack of 
a market, was scarcely to be had at £1.50 a bushel. The roads were in 
such condition that to haul over the long routes by wagon train was so 
hard and expensive for a people who had even less hard cash than corn, 
as to make the situation discouraging. 


Such conditions forced attention and the Legislature of 1850-51 
appropriated $12,000 to survey a route for a railroad from Salisbury 
to a point where the French Broad River crossed the Tennessee line. A 
company was chartered with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
but nothing came of its plans for building a road. Another corporation, 
which proposed to build through this same territory, also received its 
franchise the same year,—the Charleston, Blue Ridge and Chattanooga. 

The condition of the wagon roads at this time was such as to dis- 
courage further expense, and 1849 saw the beginning of the Plank Road 
era. The first of these chartered in the state had an authorized capital 
stock of $200,000, of which the state was to take two-fifths. 
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Specifications called for a road not less. than ten nor more than 
thirty feet wide; a few years later, plank road and turnpike companies 
were authorized to use stone and gravel in construction and repair of 
their roads. | 

About the time the plank road from Asheville to Greenville was in 
construction through Henderson County, the North Carolina Steam 
Carriage and Plank Road from Fayetteville to the coal mines on Deep 
River was chartered,—the legislature saying in the act: “It is confi- 
dently believed that carriages run by steam can be successfully used on 
plank roads.” This method, however, was never introduced in this 
section of the state, if, indeed, it was actually tried anywhere. 


When the Western North Carolina Railroad was incorporated in 
1854, its purpose was to afford communication from this part of the 
state to the Mississippi valley, but no route was specified. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to solicit subscriptions to its capital stock in 
Salisbury, Asheville and Hendersonville, as well as towns along the route 
between the points named. Work on this railroad was interrupted by 
the Civil War when it had been constructed as far as Morganton, and 
a special session of the Legislature in 1868 made changes in the plans, 
which resulted in the infamous Littlefield-Swepson carpet bag fraud. 


The first work on the railroad between Spartanburg and Asheville 
was started in 1873,—a project that was to give to Henderson County 
and this part of the state the first line ever built across the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in North Carolina. A charter which had been issued for 
this proposed railroad in 1855 was in the name of the French Broad 
Railroad Company. At that time, work was in progress on the link 
which would complete a railroad from Charleston by way of Columbia 
to Spartanburg. First hand accounts of its final opening, written at the 
time say: “November 25, 1859, was a day of rejoicing for Spartanburg 
and upper South Carolina,—a day which brought realization of ten 
years of hope,—when the steam whistle heard from four miles away 
heralded approach of the first train to arrive over this line.” 

“Great crowds thronged the streets of Spartanburg, and attended the 
barbecue in celebration of the occasion. Hon. Baylus Edney of Hender- 
sonville delivered the oration.” 

Dr. Robert E. Cleveland, a prominent citizen of Spartanburg, was 
one of the most active leaders in promoting the Spartanburg and Ashe- 
ville Railroad. 

As a new experiment in solving the labor problem in railroad con- 
struction, convict labor was employed on the work from the State line 
to Asheville,—the first time such innovation had been undertaken in 
the United States. 

The road was opened to Tryon in 1877, and from there, the real 
difficulties in financing and construction began. 

Proposals for its route, from the time first surveys were begun for 
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a railroad across the Blue Ridge into Western North Carolina through 
Henderson County, called for this to be by way of Howard’s Gap. 
When interest was renewed about 1850, and there seemed reason for 
thinking work would be started within a short time, Dr. Columbus Mills 
was a leading spirit in having the new county of Polk created. The 
county site of Columbus, named for him, was located on the route which 
Fremont and Lewis had surveyed years before, with the expectation 
that it would also be on any line built by the French Broad Railroad 
Company from Spartanburg to Asheville. 


Work, resumed in 1873, was financed by bonds voted by the town- 
ships through which the line was to run. While the records are not 
available, those familiar with difficulties under which the project was 
carried out have said that the entire roadbed was graded, all bridges 
put in, and rails laid as far as Hendersonville with a total expenditure 
of $750,000. Trouble was experienced in selling the county bonds, and 
some portions of the entire issue brought only 66-2/3¢ on the dollar. 
The necessary grading and cutting on the proposed route through How- 
ard’s Gap was found to entail such heavy expense that funds could not 
be secured, at the time, for its construction; plans were changed and the 
present road up the steep grade by Melrose was built,—a change which 
the builders thought at the time would be only a temporary thing. 


On July 4, 1879,—exactly forty-three years after the great railroad 
convention in Knoxville at which engineers had reported to Judge King, 
Poinsett, Hayne and their associates the ‘extraordinary feasibility of a 
railroad route through Western North Carolina’—the people of Hen- 
derson County saw their greatest dream come true,—the ‘Iron Horse’ 
roared over the crest of the Blue Ridge and down the long grade from 
Butte Mountain, bringing behind it a train of cars with the first pas- 
sengers. The railroad from Charleston through upper South Carolina 
to Hendersonville that day became a reality. 

The occasion was perhaps the most momentous in the joint history 
of Tennessee, North and South Carolina, during the nearly one hundred 
years of efforts their leaders had made to provide some kind of road 
linking the three states. History of Henderson County will hardly pro- 
duce a more notable group of men than gathered in the town for the 
great celebration. A representative of the News and Courier, here from 
Charleston to report the day’s happenings, reported to his readers that 
‘ong before arrival of the train from Charlotte and the special train 
from Spartanburg, hundreds wended their way to the station to welcome 
Gov. Jarvis, Gen. Thomas L. Clingman, Judge D. G. Fowle and N. H. 
Busbee, of North Carolina, Governor W. D. Simpson, ex-Gov. M. L. 
Bonham, Attorney General I. F. Youman, Col. F. W. McMaster, Maj. 
W. H. Gibbs, Judge Andrews and Judge Marshall, of Columbia, Capt. 
W. S. Tupper, of the Chamber of Commerce, Col. W. L. Trenholm, Ma}. 
Arnoldus Vanderhoorst, Col. S. B. Pickens, John L. Sheppard, E. G. 
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Gailliard, P. T. Lawson and E. J. Gage, of Charleston, together with 
Capt. J. C. Post of the United States Army, who was then directing 
operations of the government in deepening the harbor of that city; and 
ex-Governor Lenter, Maj. D. R. Duncan, Judge John L. Moses, Judge 
N. N. Ingersoll and others of Tennessee.’ 

T. S. Coleman, an engineer on the project, and Col. R. Y. McAden, 
who had superintended construction, were also present. 

When approach of the train was signalled, a cannon was fired, while 
cheer after cheer, lusty and powerful as the then-familiar Confederate 
yell, were raised in welcome. 


The opening address of welcome to the visitors was made by Hon. 
H. G. Ewart, who was then mayor of Hendersonville, and responded to 
by Col. R. Y. McAlden. A local band furnished music for the proces- 
sion, and with the Stars and Stripes flying, Senator Terrell W. Taylor 
led the laughing, cheering crowd to a grove near the depot, where the 
hotel known as the Wayside Inn was later built, (the site where Calvary 
Baptist Church is located) where a picnic and barbecue had been pre- 
pared. 


T. W. Taylor presided for the program which followed, and pre- 
sented Gen. Clingman, who paid tribute to Robert Y. Hayne and the 
efforts he had put forth a generation earlier toward building a railroad 
and providing transportation to the West,—the realization of which on 
this day was to make of Charleston a world’s mart. 

Gov. Jarvis, Gov. Simpson and ex-Gov. Lenter each spoke in appre- 
ciation of the event, as did others of their party. 

Pres. S. Y. Tupper of Charleston was the principal speaker, and 
began by saying that he had been invited to speak for Charleston. He 
closed with the statement that “when you raise an obelisk to Hayne, 
McDuffie and Gadsden, the founders and originators of this grand en- 
terprise, I will claim for Charleston the privilege of adding one block 
to the monument in honor of the living heroes, Maj. D. R. Duncan and 
Col. R. Y. McAden, who are completing the work.” 

Attorney General L. F. Youmans of South Carolina, among other 
things, said his state had spent millions for railroads and grand old 
Charleston had poured out her treasures like water in the same direction. 
‘It had required also that Science step in, like Xerxes, to cut away the 
mountain slopes.’ 

There were other speakers, one of whom described Charleston as 
“the lovely queen whose crown is studded with the richest gems and 
whose history challenges the admiration of the world,—her port would 
yet be a port for all the world,—her markets would become a bazaar for 
all nations.” 

When the Spartanburg & Asheville Railroad Company was organized 
to succeed the French Broad Railroad Company, C. G. Memminger of 
Flat Rock and Charleston, was its first president, and a chief promoter 
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of the project, but his connection with its affairs apparently did not con- 
tinue to the time the road was finished to Hendersonville. 


Col. Thad S. Coleman was chief engineer in charge of locating the 
railroad route from Spartanburg to Asheville—with Capt. Charles W. 
Pearson, a veteran of the Civil War, as assistant engineer. 


Capt. Pearson was born in Davie County, N. C., in 1842, a nephew 
on his father’s side of Chief Justice Richmond M. Pearson of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, and on his mother’s side of Judge John Ellis, 
who later became governor of the state. He had his first experience in 
railroad work before the War, when he was with the engineering corps 
locating the line of the Western Carolina road from Salisbury toward 
Asheville. During the Civil War he was a member of the 63rd N. C. 
Regiment, Company H, and later became its captain. 


Capt. Pearson, during the course of his employment with the Spar- 
tanburg and Asheville Railroad Company, served as levelman, transit 


man and assistant engineer until the location was made, then assumed 


full charge, as resident engineer, in completion of the grading. This 
duty required that he visit every section of the work once a week, riding 
horseback and checking progress of the contractors, setting stakes, mak- 
ing estimates, and looking after other details. He boarded with Dr. T. 
A. Allen’s family in Hendersonville during one period of his work, and 
at another lived in the old rock house near Blake’s mill at Fletcher, also 
residing for some time in the Rectory of Calvary Church. 


Some of the contractors employed on the construction work were 
Robert Clayton, Capt. Fagg, and the firm of Rice & Coleman of Ashe- 
ville, and Col. Andrew Tanner, who lived in Saluda after the road was 
in operation to that point. 


To complete the line from Hendersonville to Asheville it was neces- 
sary that Buncombe, like the other counties, aid in its financing, and to 
this end an election was held on August 5, 1875. 1,944 votes were cast 
in favor of a subscription of $100,000 stock in the Spartanburg & Ashe- 
ville Railroad, while 242 were against it. Bonds, bearing interest at 6% 
and due in twenty years were issued,—refunded at par by new bonds 
on July 5, 1895. 

Officers of the railroad company, having secured the $100,000 sub- 
scription from Buncombe County, when the line had been completed 
and was in operation to Hendersonville, did nothing further toward 
carrying on construction of the remaining link toward Asheville. 


The Legislature of 1883 authorized Buncombe County to complete 
and equip the road; two years later Hon. Richmond Pearson introduced 
a bill to have the company’s charter declared forfeited. Work was re- 
sumed before this reached second reading, and the road was completed 
to Asheville in 1886. That county, during the years between issuance 
of the first bonds and resuming of the work between Hendersonville and 
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Asheville, was continuing to pay interest on $98,000 of the bonds which 
had been issued. 

After the road was completed, Major James Anderson, whose home 
for many years was on North Main Street in Hendersonville, was sup- 
erintendent. 

During this period the road from Salisbury up Black Mountain to 
Asheville was also completed and extended on to the Tennessee line 
along French Broad River. 

With these connections established, the wide territory of upper 
French Broad valley was still without transportation facilities to con- 
nect it with the outside world except by wagon train, stagecoach and 
such few trips as the steamboat put in operation by originators of this 
plan had been able to make. 

The French Broad Valley Railway Company was organized by local 
people and a portion of the road bed, on the northeast side of Hender- 
sonville, leading to King’s Bridge and the Mills River section, was 
eraded. Signs of this old road can be seen, as it crossed a field in the 
rear of Immaculata School on Oakland Street. A bond issue voted in 
each township was proposed, but before this could be carried out, other 
plans had been put into operation. 

The Hendersonville & Brevard Railroad, traversing a different route, 
was completed from the Southern Depot in Hendersonville to the town 
of Brevard about 1894, under direction of T. C. McNeely, (familiarly 
known as Tam,) and Thos. S. Boswell, engineer. The first locomotive 
used on this road was a small wood burning affair, which made frequent 
stops alongs its route to take on supplies of cord wood which had been 
cut and piled close to its tracks. One point at which it made regular 
stops for wood was known as Fodder Stack. 

This H & B railroad, as it was commonly called, soon encountered 
financial difficulties, and in 1897 was placed in the hands of a Receiver 
who operated it for some time and then sold it to J. F. Hayes and other 
financiers from Pittsburg. It was reorganized as the Transylvania Rail- 
road Company with its terminus at a point nineteen miles beyond 
Brevard, where a hotel and artificial lake,—Toxaway Inn and Lake 
Toxaway,—were built. 


Chapter 13 
New Growth 


6 EWS stories carried by the Charleston News and Courier 
p/Rbergg| and other papers at the time the Spartanburg & Asheville 
MII Railroad line was opened to Hendersonville served to in- 


eee ered] crease interest in the town. One writer described it as “the 
hub ot the upper French Broad region, * * the second in size west of 
the Blue Ridge.” He said ‘the town has a cheerful appearance,—its 
main street wide and well shaded by three rows of trees, one on each 
side and one through the center. Several of its business houses are sub- 
stantially and artistically built of brick, giving the stranger a favorable 
opinion of the thrift and enterprise of the merchants.’ 

One of the stores at that time was conducted by P. F. Sullivan, who 
had come here from Charleston,—and among the habitues who gathered 
there under the shade of the aspen trees on summer afternoons was 
McKune Johnson, who had formerly lived on the Santee River and was 
well known in Charleston. His home on lower Main Street remained 
an outstanding landmark of the town for years. 

The town at that time had a population of about one thousand. Sev- 
enteen stores transacted mercantile businesses, and there were five 
hotels, with numerous private boarding houses. At the time of the 4th 
of July celebration opening the railroad line, all these were not sufficient 
to accommodate the crowd who came from other places, and private 
homes were thrown open for their entertainment. ‘Those who were 
here said “there seemed to be a harmony of effort among the citizens 
to make the stay of any strangers who came here pleasant, by furnish- 
ing them information and entertainment. Moral and educational inter- 
ests of the community are ministered to by churches, a public school, 
and an academy of more than local reputation.” 

Points of interest for visitors at that time included Stoney Mountain, 
which could be reached by a four mile drive, Dun Cragin, the residence 
of H. G. Ewart, who was then mayor, Sugar Loaf, Bear Wallow and 
Shaking Bald. Many who came had heard the historical legend asso- 
ciated with Sugar Loaf Mountain, and went there to visit the cave 
where William Mills, the first known white settler who came to what 
later became Henderson County, had once lived. There they found 
coals, charred sticks and bones to lend substance to the story that Mills, 
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wounded in the heel during the Battle of King’s Mountain, had escaped 
and found a refuge there on the side of Sugar Loaf until the war was 
over. 

Mt. Hebron, which its owner, Solomon Jones, called his ‘fruitful 
mountain’, and the tower crowning its summit, was a favorite spot from 
which visitors could view the surrounding country. A telescope installed 
there was available for many years to bring scenes nearer. 

Jones, who was born in 1802, devoted much of his life to locating 
and building roads through the mountains. The Jones Gap Road from 
Greenville, S. C., by way of Cedar Mountain and Caesar’s Head, 
through the break in the range once known as Douthat’s Gap, gives 
entrance through the upper French Broad valley, by way of Brevard 
to Henderson County. When its builder chose a route for this in 1848, 
he mapped a course with his eye, walked through the woods and broke 
bushes to mark his trail, then verified the location on a return trip. 

The original owner of Mt. Hebron is buried on a ridge near its sum- 
mit; the stone which marks his grave was brought there and its epitath 
‘written and cut into it by Jones a decade before his death: 


Here lies 
Solomon Jones 
The Road- 
Maker. A 
True Patriot. He 
labored 50 years 
to leave the 
world better 
than he found 
it. 


Hendersonville, in 1880, was reached over two routes,—by stage 
from Asheville and by train from Spartanburg, on the Air Line. “The 
latter road’, travellers said, ‘in making the ascent of the Blue Ridge, 
does not circle and wind, but its grade at places is almost frightful,—one 
mile of track overcoming three hundred feet of elevation.’ 

The representative of the Charleston paper sent here to report the 
occasion when the railroad was opened for travel wrote that ‘roads here 
are said to be the best in this section of the country and afford delightful 
drives. Accompanied by Henry P. Archer, superintendent of Public 
Schools of Charleston, and Maj. A. Burnett Rhett, commander of Rhett’s 
Battery during the Civil War, the reporter visited Gov. William Aiken 
at Flat Rock, where they were shown through Rhett’s Mill’, which is 
still in operation at Highland Lake. 

The mill at the time the trio visited Governor Aiken, ‘ground flour 
and meal, and also had a carder to comb and clean wool. It, (the mill) 
turned out more than a hundred yards of cloth an hour of the same 
length, thickness, weight and with colors beautifully blended. ‘The 
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cloth made serviceable suits, resembling in colors the goods of the 
celebrated Crenshaw Mills in Richmond, worn by Confederate officers 
early in the War.’ 

This Confederate Grey cloth, or a similar material, was used by 
several of the Flat Rock residents for suits during the years following 
the war. Dr. Mitchell Campbell King, when he reached the time of 
staying in Henderson County the year round as a practicing physician, 
had all his suits made of this material. 

During his stay in the mountains, the Charleston newsman visited 
Rock Hill, the home of C. G. Memminger, which was later to become 
the residence of one whom he terms “One of the boy heroes of the Con- 
federate Army, pathetically called by President Davis, “The seed corn 
of the Confederacy”, a man who was as active and efficient during the 
Reconstruction period in the cause of good government as he had been 
brave and faithful in war,—Capt. Ellison A. Smythe.” 

A great deal of interest had been created in Western North Carolina 
in the years just preceding completion of the railroad by a description 
of her travels through the mountains by stage and carriage, written by 
Christian Reid. The name she gave this part of the state, Land of the 
Sky, was apt and came into immediate favor with the public. Two 
writers, Zeigler and Grosscup, visited the mountain counties,—which 
they refer to by this name, Land of the Sky,—and in their book “Heart 
of the Alleghanies’’, give an interesting account of their trip, with con- 
siderable space devoted to agriculture, tobacco growing, and adaptability 
of the climate for orchards. 

“As a grazing district”, they say, “the upper French Broad has 
advantages over any other section of equal extent. * * * All the good 
grains produce well. Vegetables grow to a large size.” 

Corn, at the time the first census was taken after the county was 
created, was by far and large the principal crop, and continued to be so. 
That year the yield was 


Corn 677,911 bushels 
Oats 9,677 bushels 
Rye 5,293 bushels 
Wheat 1,268 bushels 


There is an old tradition that for a long time after white settlers 
came to the mountains of Western North Carolina, they found that corn 
raised here could not successfully be used in this climate for next year’s 
seed,—and that for many years, wheat could not be grown in this soil 
at all. After many attempts, the difficulty of producing seed corn was 
overcome and a farmer on Swannanoa succeeded in producing a fully 
matured yield of wheat on his land. This grain, after a few years, 
began to be planted in considerable quantities and in time became an 
important farm crop. | 

Zeigler and Grosscup found, as had William Mills when he came to 
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Henderson County a century earlier, that the growing of fruit was an 
important part in the agricultural program,—they say: “The apple finds 
a congenial home among these southern mountains. In flavor and per- 
fection of development, this fruit will compare with the choicest produc- 
tion of Michigan. * * * * * At present the upper French Broad valley,— 
Henderson and Transylvania,—excel all other sections, both in quality 
and quantity.” 

As for the people of Henderson County, these publicity writers said 
“The population is more intelligent than in most rural districts.” 


Whether it formed the basis for this opinion of the intelligence of 
Henderson County people, an old deed recorded here a short time before 
they visited its farms, is evidence that the agriculturists were keenly 
awake and interested in every new method which gave hope of improve- 
ments. This deed was made by William Highfill of Guilford County, 
and conveyed to George W. Fletcher, A. E. Fletcher, Charles M. Fletch- 
er, William P. Plumblee, J. R. Baldwin, James Youngblood, E. S. Wolfe, 
E. N. Youngblood, R. G. Souther, P. F. Patton, John S. Barnett, N. 
Bowen, John Rickman, J. S. Stevens, Solomon Whitaker, L. E. Brittain, 
W. C. Baldwin, Joseph R. Byers, J. L. Hood, W. B. Lance, Wm. K. 
Ledbetter, J. P. Sales, P. Rich, J. A. Corpening, A. Carlin, Eli M. Mer- 
rill, W. D. Miller, Frederick Blake, Turner Williams and T. A. Allen, 
of Henderson County, certain patent rights for a “certain new and 
useful improvement in a sub-soil attachment for plows”, said rights to 
continue for seventeen years,—for a consideration of $300. 


This new and useful attachment was placed in use on many farms 
in the County, and several of them were known to be lying around old 
places within comparatively recent times. 


While its authors were gathering material for their book “Heart of 
the Alleghanies” they spent some time at Arden Park Hotel, located 
twelve miles from Hendersonville, and ten from Asheville. Its owner, 
Charles Willing Beale, was at that time a well known author, with a 
number of popular books to his credit. While his residence was across 
the line in Buncombe County, he was a member of Calvary Church at 
Fletcher, and found his friends in both the county seats. 


The hotel was noted for its interior finish,—the parlor, hall and 
reception room being finished in native woods,—chestnut, oak and pine 
in handsome design. Among its guests from earliest days were authors, 
artists and many notable persons,—a later period brought Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 

Hotels, for the first few years after the railroad was opened, charged 
from $40 to $60 for room and board per month; or $15 to $17.50 a 
week,—children and colored servants half price. 


The early summer of 1881 found Sidney Lanier, the poet, who had 
just closed his season of teaching at Johns Hopkins University, a visitor 
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to Western North Carolina. The primary purpose of Lanier’s coming 
to this section was to undertake here what he had successfully accom- 
plished in Florida a few years earlier,—to gather material and write a 
book about the Blue Ridge Mountains and the territory then being 
opened to travel by its first railroads. 


Hendersonville, Flat Rock, and much of the surrounding territory 
had already gained considerable popularity as a tourist resort,—rail- 
roads through the Black Mountains, and to complete the link from here 
to Asheville were then well on the way toward completion. 


Tuberculosis in an advance stage had already weakened Lanier, but 
during the summer spent in a tent at Richmond Hill, near Asheville, 
he was well started on the task of placing his material in shape for the 
projected book, when rapidly failing strength led him to seek a change 
of climate; and plans were made for moving the family to Lynn, in 


Polk County. 


The Westfeldts, a New Orleans family who lived near Calvary 
Church at Fletcher, were friends of Mrs. Lanier’s parents. En route 
from Asheville, travelling by carriage provided with a reclining chair 
for the invalid, a stop of several days was made at Rugby Grange, the 
home of Mr. George Gustav Westfeldt. One of the interesting relics 
of this old estate is the Chickering grand concert piano used by Sidney 
Lanier on this visit. 


Lanier, to his family, was always the musician, rather than the poet, 
and it was only the desire that his work should portray,—to use the 
apt phrase of his brother,—‘the truth, flashing lightning-like from a 
scarf of cloud’ which led the poet to turn from the ‘inarticulate of music 
to the articulate of poetry.’ 

Sidney Lanier’s wife, after his death often told of the inspiration 
which the poet found at Rugby Grange, and of how the place, for his 
family would ever keep alive the last strains of his beloved music. 

“One afternoon”, she related to her sons, “he stood for some time on 
the wide veranda looking out across the lovely valley of French Broad, 
lighted by a sun then setting behind peaks of the Blue Ridge. Turning 
suddenly, he entered the drawing room, and there, seated at the piano, 
with the last remnant of a waning strength, he fairly poured his soul 
out in music.” 

The poem “Sunrise”, his last completed work, and rated by critics 
as his best, had been written in Baltimore only a short time before his 
coming to North Carolina. It was the triumphant line from this, 

“T am lit by the Sun”, 


which was chosen for the gray granite boulder which marks his burial 
site on the Turnbull plot, in a Baltimore cemetery. 


After he had gone on to Lynn, and just before his death, Sidney 
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Lanier directed his wife to send this last poem to his late host, George 
Gustav Westfeldt: 
“Send him my Sunrise, that he may know 
How eternally we are one in thought.” 
On his visit to Rugby Grange, only a week or two before his death, 
Lanier said: 
“All my life I have searched for the father of my spirit, but never 
have I found him until now, when I greet him in the person of George 


Gustav Westfeldt.” 


In the cottage at Lynn, on Sept. 7, 1881, a son of this beloved father 
of his spirit kept watch with Mary Lanier at the bedside of the poet, 
when, in the words of one of his memorials, 

“Night slipped to dawn and pain merged into beauty, 
Bright grew the road his weary feet had trod. 
He gave his salutation to the morning 


And found himself before the face of God.” 


On the grounds of Calvary Church at Fletcher, in the plot devoted 
to memorials there is a marker given by school children of his native 
home, Macon, Ga., in honor of Sidney Lanier. Near it there is one in 
memory of George Gustav Westfeldt, 

“Whom Sidney Lanier visited here, and 
To whom the beloved poet of the South dedicated his last poem, 
Sunrise.” 

The old dwelling at Rugby Grange and the estate have many tradi- 
tionary stores and legends associated with them. ‘The bonds between 
its family and Sidney Lanier have, during the years, added others,— 
one of these still told in the mountains,—that the poet, when he realized 
his life’s end was near, went out alone with his flute to meet Death, 
furnished inspiration for one of the most beautiful of many memorial 
poems honoring him. 

When, several years before his death in 1896, Edgar Wilson Nye, 
(better known as Bill Nye) removed with his family to Henderson 
County, ‘Skyland became Nyeland’. The home which he built was 
located on a sloping hillside about three miles from the village of Fletch- 
er, and overlooking French Broad River. Its name, Buck Shoals, Nye 
chose because of the wide stretch of river in front of the house, with its 
many boulders, where deer and buck at one time had “mossed.” 

Doubtless the last trace of moss had disappeared from the shoals 
there years before Nye came to Western North Carolina, but in days 
of early settlers, many streams had such places along their course. Deer 
moss, (a variety of club moss), at certain seasons covered rocks in creeks 
and rivers with a luxuriant growth of which deer were very fond, and 
numbers of them,—sometimes herds,—found their way to the streams 
nightly to feed. As they stood body deep in the water, their muzzles 
plunged into the water while they fed on the moss, they furnished easy 
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marks for fire hunters. This kind of hunting, though laws prohibiting 
it had been enacted before the Revolutionary War, continued in more 
remote sections of the Blue Ridge as late as the Civil War. The hunter, 
armed with his rifle and a pine knot as a torch, approached the feeding 
grounds where the deer, blinded by its light, would stand helpless until 
it was shot down. Cows and other stock also liked the moss, and at 
times when they were “mossing” in the stream, they were mistaken for 
deer and killed,—in some instances by their owners. 

For some unexplained reason, deer moss gradually disappeared from 
the streams, and in present times is found only at rare intervals, and 
growing in remote mountain sections. ‘There are old stories about 
peculiar qualities which it possesses,—one tradition says that if a strand 
long enough to reach from a hunter’s head to his feet is ever found, it 
will result in certain death to the person who plucks it from where it 
is growing. 

The Nye family, while they lived at Buck Shoals, attended services 
at Calvary Church, where Mrs. Nye was organist. One son, Dudley 
Nye, who married a descendant of Alexander Robertson, one of the 
church’s founders, returns often and takes part in musical programs 
given there. 


There are several markers at Calvary Church erected as memorials 
to Bill Nye. 

When the Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Order of Transfigura- 
tion made her first visit to Henderson County in 1896, she stopped at 
Esmeralda Inn, overlooking the Rocky Broad gorge. The river at this 
place is overshadowed by the great rock mass known as Esmeralda’s 
Cabin, which derived its name from the romantic novel of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, written while the author was staying in that section. 
The book “Esmeralda”, popular at the time it was written, was drama- 
tized and attracted much attention in New York and over the country 
where it was played,—thus attracting considerable attention to the 
locale of its story. 


Mother Eva, with the cooperative interest of her brother, the Rt. 
Rev. Paul Mathews, Bishop of the Episcopal Church in New Jersey, 
began mission work in the vicinity of Bat Cave. This grew until its 
field embraced, at one time, the settlement in and around Edneyville, 
and at St. Paul’s Church in the Pines. After the Church of the Trans- 
figuration was built above the bridge over Broad River at Bat Cave, a 
home was also provided where Sisters of the order came for rest and 
vacation. A mission worker, who is a registered nurse, occupies a house 
near the community of Bat Cave, and serves people in the mountainous 
area lying within Henderson, Buncombe, McDowell and Rutherford 
Counties. 

The Sisters of the Order of Transfiguration, whose work is among 
the sick and underprivileged children of a large city in Ohio, bring 
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groups of their charges to Bat Cave in summer for rest and recreation. 

The scenery and mountains of the Bat Cave and Hickory Nut Gorge 
not only attract scientists, but have afforded inspiration for many writ- 
ers. There, where Lew Wallace wrote a portion of his work, “Ben Hur’, 
moving picture companies, during days of the silent films, found back- 
ground for some parts of Clara Kimball Young’s works, and that of 
other stars. 


The gorge of Slick Rock Creek above Bat Cave, and the Broad 
River valley affords favorable conditions for the paulownia, another of 
the many flowering shrubs from the Far East, which it is said are found 
nowhere else in America except in the Appalachian Mountains. Since 
this tree was first discovered growing in the gorge of Pacolet River 
below Saluda, about fifty years ago, by a scientist from Brown Univer- 
sity, it has spread over a large part of Western North Carolina, until 
its flowers in early spring form a misty purple haze along many of the 
highways. Its brown seed pods, which remain until next year’s flower 
buds are formed, are like tiny bronze temple bells of its native Japan. 
Tradition says that in that country this tree is sacred, and is allowed to 
grow only in the grounds surrounding the palace of the imperial family. 

Another of these strange plants from the orient, which flourished in 
the Blue Ridge mountains of Henderson County about the time the 
paulownia was discovered here was ginseng, now rarely to be found at 
Bat Cave, or in any other part of the mountains here. For a long time 
after this section was settled, ginseng, commonly called “sang”, grew 
wild in the woods, and being an easily harvested crop, brought ready 
cash returns. Yearly, large quantities were collected, dried and sold 
to traders who carried it to Philadelphia, where most of it was shipped 
to China. The value and preparation of this herb was first taught to 
the pioneers here by Andre Micheaux, the French botanist, on his visit 
to the Blue Ridge Mountains in 1794. At one time, single roots weigh- 
ing as much as a pound could be found, and two or three bushels was 
an ordinary day’s harvest for one person. The green root sold for seven 
cents a pound, and stimulated by this price, digging and gathering was 
reckless, so that by 1880, ginseng had practically disappeared from its 
native habitat here. 


Several efforts have been made to raise ginseng in Henderson County 
as a commercial project, without success. Capt. M. C. Toms, and his 
son, C. F., at one time spent a great deal of time, effort and money 
trying to develop a planting on their lands near Tuxedo. Their under- 
taking was a failure, due to marauders who entered on the place and 
carried away the plants before they reached maturity. 

About 1880 a few English families only recently come to America 
from their native land began settling in the French Broad Valley of 
Henderson County, where a community, known by the name of an old 
landmark located near its central area,—Bowman’s Bluff,—gradually 
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developed. Among them was an English clergyman, Mr. Joseph Wain- 
wright, who had formerly been a missionary to Labrador, Honolulu and 
other foreign fields, the Holmes, Evans, Mallett, Jeudwine and Valen- 
tine families. 

Bowman’s Bluff had received its name from the immense cliff of 
rock from which water falls in a sheer descent. One source given for 
its name is that it was from there a frightened horse had carried its 
rider, Miss Mary Bowman, to her tragic death before any of the English 
families ever came to the community. An old tradition relating to the 
period when all Western North Carolina was Indian territory says that 
this bluff on the stream was once a lookout post where Indians kept 
watch for any signal from their taukeets, or ‘hello men’ on Jump Off or 
Echo Mountain, warning them that an enemy was approaching. 


The most notable of the English homes built at Bowman’s Bluff was 
that of the Holmes family, which was approached over a long winding 
drive shaded with old pine trees. Though various owners have made 
some changes since its original builders left, the house and grounds re- 
tain much of their original beauty. Dr. J. S. Holmes, State Forester 
of the Department of Conservation and Development of this state, and 
Mr. G. H. Holmes of Tryon are members of this family which for years’ 
made its home at Bowman’s Bluff. 


Mr. Frank Valentine, who had graduated with highest honors and 
several degrees from Cambridge, England, was known as one of the 
finest educators in North Carolina. He and his family were perhaps 
more closely associated with the citizens of Henderson County than any 
others of the Bowman’s Bluff community. He was connected with the 
city schools for several years, and a son, Prof. T. W. Valentine, was 
also a member of the faculty during the later part of his life. Previous 
to that, he had had a long career as editor of one of the local newspapers. 
G. H. Valentine, another son, has been a member of the local bar and a 
practicing attorney in Hendersonville since finishing school. 

During the time Mr. Frank Valentine lived at Bowman’s Bluff, he 
gave land on a knoll in the center of the settlement where its members 
erected an attractive little chapel, the Church of Gethsemane, and ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church were held for ten or twelve years. The 
beautiful stained glass windows were brought from his ancestral home 
in Wales by Mr. Morgan Evans, one of the group who formed its con- 
gregation. When the chapel was no longer used, these windows and 
much of its material were removed to Upward to become a part of the 
structure of St. John the Baptist. 

Mr. Evans, who had first lived in Tennessee, where a number of 
English people had formed a settlement, left Bowman’s Bluff sometime 
after 1900, as did the Jeudwine and Wainwright families. Several mem- 
bers of the Malletts still make their home there. 

There was a commercial enterprise in the community of Bowman’s 
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Bluff just after 1890,—in no way connected with, and probably not wel- 
comed by the English there,—which advertised its product in several 
papers in this part of the state. This was the F. B. Davis Company, 
which manufactured the Mount Echo Brand of Corn Whiskey, for 
medicinal purposes, sold in less than five gallon lots at $1.40 a gallon 
and guaranteed to be pure. 

The commodity received its name from the peak of that name which 
overlooked the seat of its manufacture, on one of the many Indian Paths 
leading up French Broad. The route of the Estatoe Path through this 
part of the county had one time been a principal avenue of travel for 
the Indians of that tribe; over it they went from Table Rock in South 
Carolina, by way of the Cherryfields, above Brevard, to other parts of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Chapter 14 


Hendersonville 


See WHE Convention of 1868 made many changes affecting the 
| eq| individual counties; all restrictions which had prohibited 
weqai any voter from holding office were removed, the County 


Court of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions was abolished; 
provision was made for magistrates to be elected by the people, and a 
Board of County Commissioners to transact affairs of the County was 
authorized. This Board was elected first by the people, but in 1876, as 
a means of protecting the eastern counties, where negro voters were in 
the majority, the Legislature amended the law to allow County Com- 
missioners to be chosen by vote of the magistrates——a method which 
continued until 1895. 

The city government from the time the first charter was issued for 
Hendersonville in 1847, was by five commissioners, a magistrate of 
police, a constable and an overseer of streets, elected yearly in an 
election called by the sheriff of Henderson County. Apparently there 
was no amendment to this charter and no change in the town’s form of 
government until some time after the State Convention of 1868. There 
are no known records of any official acts during that period, or for 
several years after. 

The Legislature of 1872-73 passed an act which authorized all in- 
corporated towns in North Carolina to elect a mayor and board of 
Commissioners. Tradition,—generally recognized as being founded in 
fact,—says that Hendersonville, shortly after that made changes by 
which Dr. T. A. Allen was elected first mayor of the town. Verification 
of this is found in a statement made by T. J. Rickman, who was a resi- 
dent of Hendersonville at that period, and who in later years filled the 
same office: 

“Dr, Allen was the first man elected mayor after the Legislature 
passed the act,—I know he did not provide for any kind of permanent 
official records of the town. Allen told me he never bothered to keep 
any, if sufficient taxes were not levied and collected, something had to 
be left undone; and if there was any tax money remaining unspent at 
the end of the year, it was saved for the next.” 

The first entry in the town’s oldest known record,—a Minute Docket 
of the Commissioners of Hendersonville,—shows that W. A. Smith, 
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Mayor, M. C. Toms, C. M. Pace, W. A. J. Barnett and W. M. Justus 
were elected on May 3rd, 1880, and were sworn in by C. M. Pace, an 
acting Justice of the Peace of Henderson County. The Commissioners 
met May 10, all being present, and C. M. Pace was elected Secretary, 
M. T. Justus was named Treasurer and T. F. Freeman Town Marshall 
at a salary of $25 a month. 

W. A. Smith became mayor in 1882, but resigned in January of the 
following year, when Jonathan Williams was appointed as his successor 
until the May election, when he was regularly elected. 

The real reason for Mr. Smith’s resigning appears to have been so 
he could accept appointment as attorney for the town in preparing a 
new charter, which was passed by the Legislature at its session in 1883. 


Thomas J. Jarvis was governor of North Carolina, J. C. L. Gudger 
was resident judge of this, the 9th Judicial District, and Garland S. 
Ferguson of Waynesville was solicitor; W. W. Jones of Hendersonville 
was senator and B. F. Posey represented Henderson County in the 
House of Representatives, when the bill drawn by Mr. Smith became 
law: 


“That an act of the General Assembly of North Carolina entitled 
‘An Act to incorporate the town of Hendersonville, in the County 
of Henderson,’ ratified on the 7th day of January, 1847, and all the 
amendments to the same be and are hereby amended to read as follows: 


“That the Mayor and Board of Commissioners of the town of Hen- 
dersonville shall be continued as such until the next regular election. 


2nd. That the administration and government of the town shall be 
vested in one principal officer styled the “Mayor”, and a Board of Com- 
missioners to be elected as provided for in Chapter 111 of Battle’s 
Revisal. 


3rd. That in addition to the special taxes as herein provided for, 
for the purpose of making new streets and improvements and working 
the streets of said town, the Board of Commissioners shall have the 
power annually to levy and collect in the manner herein prescribed an 
ad valorem tax not exceeding 50¢ on the $100 worth of property real 
and personal, and a like tax on all other bonds, stocks and other invest- 
ments in banks, railroads, or other incorporated companies or cash on 
deposit, etc., and a tax on all taxable polls not to exceed $1.50 on the 
poll, and in levying such taxes the constitutional equation between 
property and poll tax shall be observed.” 

There is an interesting entry on the Minute Docket of the Commis- 
sioners on May 25, 1883: 

E. G. Ray, E. Cunningham, J. G. Posey, G. A. Williams, Frank 
King, J. B. Arledge, J. L. Orr, W. H. Justus and W. A. Hood are to be 
excused from street duty for the year provided they will organize a fire 
department and keep it organized and practice with same at least once 
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a week, and if any one shall fail and refuse to attend the practice or a 
fire, his name shall be stricken from the list. 

On motion, W. H. Justus was employed to provide shelter for the 
Hook and Ladder Truck at 50¢ per month. 

An ordinance passed at one of the early sessions provided that it 
should be a violation of the law for any person living within the cor- 
porate limits to allow sheep or geese to run at large. Cows, horses, and 
other livestock ranged the streets at will, grazing along unpaved side- 
walks and on the public square, until sometime about 1900, when the 
“No Stock” law was passed. This measure, which proved unpopular 
with the people at large for several months, provided that cattle and 
stock should be kept in fenced pastures or lots; prior to its enactment, 
property owners had been forced to keep their yards, gardens and 
lawns enclosed, or find themselves providing public pasture for animals 
which roamed the town at will. 

Walkways of boards were constructed at street crossings,—in rainy 
weather or during the winter, these became small bridges to carry citi- 
zens over the mud and water which filled the unpaved streets. There 
were stepping stones in some places; aspen trees lined both sides of 
Main Street, while another row occupied the center lane, forming a 
dense shade in summer time;—their silken blossom tags in spring car- 
peted the entire travel and walkways. 


Before the days of electricity, lamp posts stood at the principal street 
corners, and in late afternoon, a lamp lighter, with his ladder and can 
of coal oil, went from one to another, filling and lighting them. Next 
morning, another trip was made to turn them out,—unless, as frequently 
happened, the oil had been consumed and the flames had gone out. 

The Mayors of Hendersonville, from the time any records have 
been kept, have been: 


T. A. Allen (?) 
H. G. Ewart 1878 
W. A. Smith 1880 
M. M. Patton 1881 
W. A. Smith 1882 
J. Williams 1883 
A. E. Fletcher 1884 
T. J. Rickman 1885 
AvE. Posey, Jr. 1886 
J. P. Rickman 1887-88 
V. L. Hyman 1889 
J. Williams 1891 
M. W. Egerton 1892 
G, P.Liverett 1893 
A. E. Posey, Jr. 1894 


G. P. Liverett 1895 
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K. G. Morris 1898 
McD. Ray 1899 
P. E. Braswell 1900 
K. G. Morris 1901 
J. Williams 1902 
A. F. P. King 1905 
M. Schenck 1907 
R. H. Staton 1909 
M. M. Shepherd 1913 
C. E. Brooks 1915 
J. M. Rhodes 1919 
S. Y. Bryson 1923 
John T. Wilkins 1925 
W. M. Sherard 1929 
A. V. Edwards 1932 


The first mayor of Hendersonville, T. A. Allen, was a son of James 
Allen who came from Virginia to Mills Springs in what is now Polk 
County as one of the pioneer settlers in that community. After his 
graduation from the Medical College in Charleston, S. C., Dr. Allen 
spent some time in Alabama before coming to Hendersonville about 
1850. He was married here, two years later, to Miss Emma Jones. 
There was no resident minister of the Methodist Church in town at 
that time, and the couple drove to Fairview on Cane Creek, where the 
ceremony was performed by Rev. B. H. Merrimon. It is related of 
their trip there that Capt. William Shipp, a lawyer then practicing in 
Hendersonville, loaned his carriage and team to convey the bride and 
groom to the minister’s house. 

Dr. Allen, while practicing his profession, also kept a drug, dry goods 
and grocery store. When the War between the States began, he entered 
service as a physician for the Confederate Army and was, as he often 
described himself, ‘such a rebel to the core’ that during the time Federal 
troops were in this vicinity, a guard was posted around his home. 

The children of Dr. and Mrs. Allen were Mrs. F. G. Hart, Mrs. R. 
L. Hunt, Miss Bessie and Dr. Thomas Allen, Jr. He had a brother 
Irvin, born December 8, 1813, who moved to the Mills River section 
in 1848, where he purchased the John Clayton home place. His wife 
was Miss Mary Carson, and their children were: Carson, John T., Kate, 
Robert, Thomas B., and Mary Jane, who married a Horne. 

Hamilton Glover Ewart, who was elected Mayor in 1878, had come 
to Hendersonville in 1875. He was a step-son of Col. Valentine Ripley, 
and had been educated in Columbia, South Carolina, which was his 
birthplace. After serving as a town official, he was elected to the State 
Legislature in 1896, and again in 1910. He also served as Congressman 
from this district for two years after election in 1889. An able lawyer, 
he served as judge of the criminal court in this part of the state during 
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1895-96; he was appointed to the office of Federal Judge by President 
McKinley on July 13, 1898, but resigned after serving until 1900. 

He was a leader, during the time he was in the State Legislature, in 
having enacted the bill providing for the first railway commission in 
North Carolina. | 

Shortly after his marriage to Miss Sarah Cordelia Ripley, a daughter 
of his step-father, Mr. Ewart erected the home, Dun Cragin, on what 
has since been known as Ewart’s hill, west of Hendersonville. This 
place soon became one of the show places of this section, and was a 
popular resort for visitors to the mountains, who found its broad veran- 
dahs a favorite location from which to view the panorama of distant 
mountains. 


At the foot of the hill, Judge Ewart later constructed a pond, kept 
well stocked with fish, where he and his friends indulged their love of 
the angler’s sport. Further upstream, he had a grist mill which was 
patronized by citizens from miles around. 


In more recent times, the property on Ewart’s Hill changed hands 
and has since been called Temple Terrace. 

Judge Ewart died during a visit in northern states in 1918 and his 
remains were brought back and interred in the city cemetery. A daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sacie Ewart Valentine, and his sister, Mrs. Lila Ripley Barn- 
well, are well known residents of Hendersonville. 

Marcus Montraville Patton was elected Mayor May 5, 1881. He 
was a son of Brandon Patton, and was born at the home of his grand- 
father, Col. John Patton, at the ford of Swannanoa River in Buncombe 
County, where the stage road, leaving South Main Street, at what is 
now Victoria Road in Asheville, once crossed the stream. At this place, 
—now a part of the Vanderbilt House property,—once commonly known 
as the ‘Haunted House’, Col. Patton lived during the years when he 
was active in civic affairs of that town and county. 

During his years in Asheville, Marc Patton attended school at New- 
ton Academy, where he was a class mate of Zebulon Vance; and though 
he studied law, he never practiced his profession. After leaving school, 
he came to Hendersonville about the time the town site was established 
and opened a mercantile business on the corner of Third Avenue and 
Main Street,—where the old Blue Ridge Inn stood for years. At one 
time, Mr. Patton had associated with him in business Andrew Miller, 
who later moved to Greenville, S. C., and also Col. V. Ripley. 

Mr. Patton, about the time he began business in Hendersonville, 
was married to Miss Delia Spann, a granddaughter of Mrs. Polly Mira 
Poore Summey, whose home was at what is now known as the Cannon 
farm on French Broad River. The house, built there for Mrs. Summey 
by her father, Gen. Waightstill Avery, was the first brick house in what 
later became Henderson County, and for many years the only driveway 
by which it could be reached crossed the stream at a ford between the 
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residence and the present bridge. During seasons when the water was 
high, a bateau was used as a ferry boat to carry passengers across in 
safety. Mrs. Polly Mira Summey is buried at old Shaws Creek Camp 
Ground beside her near neighbor, Col. Hugh Johnson, whose home at 
Horse Shoe was the meeting place for the first court after Henderson 
County was created. 

Though he went to Greenville, S. C., for a short time before the 
Civil War, Mr. Patton returned to his home in Hendersonville which 
he had built on a tract of several acres on what is now Fleming Street,— 
one of the earliest residences in the town. This well constructed frame 
house was afterward moved to another part of the property. 


Mr. Patton died in 1883, and is buried beside his wife in the Pres- 
byterian Church yard. His children were Mrs. Annie Patton Jordan 
of Hendersonville, and four sons who were business men of Greenville, 
S. C.,—Ernest, Avery, Brandon and Walter. Another son, Edwin, went 
West in early life and was lost there. His other daughter, Mrs. Clara 
Patton Hodges, married D. M. Hodges,—lovingly known to his friends 
as “Doc”’,—one time a prominent member of the Hendersonville Bar, 
who later removed to Asheville. 


When the portraits of all the town’s mayors were placed in the city 
hall within recent years, efforts were made to procure one of Mr. Patton, 
but without success, as he never had one made in his life. 

The leader in every thing tending to promote and develop Hender- 
sonville and the county as a resort center, and undoubtedly its most 
enthusiastic supporter, was William A. Smith, who came to the town and 
began the practice of law in 1876. Mr. Smith, who was born in Georgia 
in 1857, had worked in the copper mines of East ‘Tennessee and in Knox- 
ville before he entered Wesleyan University at Athens, in 1872. After 
studying there two years, he went to Rutherfordton and stayed with his 
brother-in-law, Michael Hoke Justice, afterward Judge of the Superior 
Court, while reading law in his office. When he had finished his work 
there, and at Richmond Hill Law School in Asheville, Mr. Smith came 
to Henderson County, and in addition to legal work, was for a time 
editor of the Western Courier. He served two terms as mayor of the 
town, and resigned after being elected for the third time, feeling that 
he could render greater service as an attorney in drafting new legislation 
for the governing of its affairs. 

He and Judge C. M. Pace purchased a large tract of land in 1888, 
and began the initial development of Laurel Park. The first reservoir 
of the town was on this property, and also a rock quarry which re- 
mained in operation for many years. Rhododendron Lake, with its 
skating rink and dance pavilion, the first unit in the present develop- 
ment, was built about 1905, and shortly afterward, to provide trans- 
portation for visitors, the famous “dummy” line street railway, with 
cars operated by a steam engine, was constructed to run from Main 
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Street out Fifth Avenue to the Park. With its completion, the possibili- 
ties of Laurel Park as a residential section first began to attract atten- 
tion. This traction line was popular for several seasons, the cars with 
an open trailer frequently carrying two hundred passengers on their 
hourly trips. 

Other attractions were developed at Laurel Park; a second lake was 
built, and a canal to connect it with the original one, with small boats 
for carrying passengers. A counter-balance railway,—of Swiss type,— 
furnished sight-seers an exciting trip to the summit of Mt. Panorama. 
For several seasons, the Henderson County Fair Association had its 
exhibits shown in a building erected near Rhododendron Lake, under 
the progressive direction of Mr. Smith, J. M. Waldrop, A. Cannon and 
Capt. J. W. Wofford. This first Fair Association had grounds graded 
and a track laid out, where cattle exhibits, horse shows and races formed 
a part of the annual program of events. Baseball games between teams 
of the Western Carolina League, played on the diamond there also at- 
tracted large crowds. 


In furtherance of his belief in the future of Henderson County as a 
tourist resort, Mr. Smith and Jonathan Williams erected a hotel on Sugar 
Loaf Mountain,—Salola Inn,—and for several seasons operated a hack 
line to furnish a means of transportation for its guests. 

Mr. Smith, in addition to his large practice as an attorney, was one 
of the organizers and president of the first Board of ‘Trade, the Wan- 
tetska Trust & Banking Company, the first building and loan association 
in Henderson County, and for several years before his death in 1921, 
was president of the First Bank & Trust Company. 

When he had been in Hendersonville a short time, Mr. Smith was 
married to Miss Hasseltine Jordan, and their home for many years was 
on Main Street, near the present site of the State Trust Company, while 
his law office adjoined it on the south side. 


The Hubert M. Smith Post American Legion is named in memory 
of his youngest son who was killed on the battlefields of France only a 
few hours before the Armistice became effective. 

Jonathan Williams, who was the first agent of the Spartanburg and 
Asheville Railroad in Hendersonville, was born on the Ridge, a son of 
Benjamin and Rachel Jackson Williams. Much of his early education 
was received at the Blue House and Blue Ridge Academy schools. Mr. 
Williams, in the early period of his life, taught school both in the county 
and in the Peabody Schools which were being conducted in Buncombe 
and Haywood Counties by the Presbyterian Mission Board; for more 
than one term, he had charge of the school at Reed’s Chapel on Cane 
Creek. 3 

He was mayor of the town at two different periods, and after resign- 
ing as agent for the railroad about 1903, was elected and served two 
terms as Sheriff of Henderson County. Mr. Williams married, first, 
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Miss Clayton of the Cane Creek section, and they had two children, 
Ernest and Gertrude, who was the wife of Brownlow Jackson. Both 
are now deceased. His second wife was Miss Lillie Shipman, a daughter 
of T. J. Shipman, and of this marriage there were two sons, Benjamin of 
Washington, D. C., and Prof. James A. Williams of Chapel Hill. 

Columbus Mills Pace was born near Saluda on Sept. 9, 1845, and 
was named for Dr. Columbus Mills who was then practicing as a physi- 
cian in what later, and largely through his efforts, became the county 
of Polk. When but sixteen years old, C. M. Pace enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army, serving until the war was over, after which he returned 
to school, first at historic Mountain Page, below Saluda, and then to 
Blue Ridge Academy. Though he had studied law, he never practiced 
this profession; from the time he was first elected as Clerk of the 
Superior Court in 1868, he continued to hold that office for fifty-seven 
years. Known far and wide as “Judge” Pace, he was held in such high 
esteem by all political parties that many elections passed, during the 
latter period of his tenure of office, when no candidate offered to oppose 
him. 

In the office of the Clerk of Court of Henderson County, there are 
five large volumes of Wills, and fifty other large books of Dockets filled 
with his handwriting, much of it done with a quill pen. 

Judge Pace, faithful in performing the duties of his position, also 
served as a commissioner of the town, and was a partner with the late 
W. A. Smith as owner and developer of Laurel Park in its earlier stages. 

Sidney Vance Pickens, who had been a colonel in the Civil War, 
moved to Hendersonville in 1871, where he became a prominent mem- 
ber of the local bar and a leader in business enterprises for more than 
fifty years. 

Born in Buncombe County May 21, 1836, S. V. Pickens was a son 
of William and Elizabeth Pickens, a descendant of Col. James Brittain, 
related to Z. B. Vance, and to General Morgan, South Carolina hero of 
the Revolution. After finishing college at Tusculum, Tenn., he had 
studied law with J. C. L. Gudger in Asheville until the beginning of the 
Civil War, when he enlisted as a lieutenant with Fighting Joe Wheeler’s 
cavalry. Durng the term of his service, he was wounded in battle and 
taken prisoner. After serving at several points, he returned to the 
western part of North Carolina, where he was engaged during the closing 
weeks of the conflict. 

Col. Pickens, in connection with his career as an attorney, was one 
of the members and first president of the original Bar Association of 
North Carolina, when it was organized in Hendersonville. It was largely 
through his efforts, that the Henderson County Veterans’ Association 
was formed, held regular meetings and did valuable service in collecting 
a large part of the names for a roster of those who served in the Civil 


War. 
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The first street railway in Hendersonville, equipped with small cars 
drawn by a team of mules, was owned and operated by Col. Pickens 
over a line which ran from his home place on South Main Street, to the 
Southern Depot, with a spur line going out past the Methodist Church 
on Sixth Avenue, and on to where Park Hill Inn is now located. 

This type of street railway had been introduced in North Carolina 
before the Civil War, when about 1861, a line had been chartered in 
eastern Carolina, to be operated by animal or any other power. 

Col. Pickens’ street car, in addition to its scheduled trips to the depot 
and to church services on Sundays, was also used for pleasure trips and 
excursions. There were many occasions when a flat car, or trailer was 
attached, its body filled with straw, and in this crowds of delighted 
youngsters, and often older people, were taken for “straw rides’ which 
ended with a picnic at Pickens Tower. This tower, which stood on the 
summit of Park Hill, was provided with a telescope, and was a popular 
pleasure center with home people and tourists for many years. The 
sloping hillsides surrounding the tower, with scattered apple trees, and 
large stretches covered with wild strawberries, was used for Sunday 
School picnics by most of the churches 1n town. 


Traffic rules for guidance of passengers on the street railway were 
printed and posted inside the car: 

1. Passengers are requested not to hang their feet on the seats in 
front of them. 

2. No d——— is allowed in the car. 

3. Invalids and all helpless persons are required to have a guardian. 

4. Passengers must not squirt tobacco juice on the seats. 

5. No passenger can bring more than one piece of baggage without 
extra cost. 

Perhaps the most unique enterprise fostered by Col. Pickens was 
the French Broad Steamboat line, organized about 1881. This company 
procured a boat builder from Norfolk, Va., to come to Henderson Coun- 
ty and spend several months. A boat house was built on the river at 
Horse Shoe, and there the steamer, a side wheeler, with two 12-horse- 
power engines, designed for making regular trips on the stream between 
Asheville and Brevard, was constructed. The vessel, after it was com- 
pleted, made successful trips for a season or two, but variations in the 
stream flow proved disastrous. Through the influence of Sen. Vance, 
Congress appropriated funds which were used for building jetties in the 
upper part of the river near Brevard to narrow and deepen its channel. 
An account of this ‘highest steam boat line in the world’ given by visitors 
who made the trip up-stream during the time it was being operated says: 

‘The Government spent $44,000 in deepening and straightening the 
channel between the mouth of Ochlawaha Creek and Brevard, a sixteen 
inch channel for a distance of seventeen miles. Small boats made semi- 
weekly excursion trips in summer months. It once went to Brevard, 
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but in ordinary stages of water, twelve miles above the landing is the 
imit of navigation.” 

The Mountain Lily, after operating at intervals during dry seasons 
and extremely high waters for several summers, finally ran aground at 
Kine’s Bridge, near the crossing of the Haywood Road, and remainded 
stranded im the mud there for some time before it was dismantled. 

Col. Pickens died in 1919, and with his wife, who was Miss Cornelia 
Davis of Buncombe County, is buried in the aty cemetery. 

J. M. Waldrop, who for many years was associated with W. A: Smith 
in the real estate business, and also conducted an insurance agency, 
while 2 quiet and unassuming man, was a staunch supporter of every 
move designed for the promotion and upbuilding of Henderson County- 
When the town’s first Board of Trade was organized, about 1906, he 
with Mr. Smith, Capt. J. W. Wofford, A. Cannon, T. R. Barrows and 
Noah Hollowell were among its leading members. 

Mr. Waldrop was 2 son of Samuel McBrayer and Mary Cowart 
Waldrop, who had come here from Polk County a few years before 
his birth. Their home place was on Devil’s Fork,—the residence, if not 
the buildimg now standing, was on the same site occupied today by 
Faraway. For a long time, he, with his brothers, Samuel and Dr. J. G. 
Waldrop, conducted 2 general mercantile business in what, until after 
the Civil War, had been Maj. Noe’s store building, on the east side of 
Main Street, now known as the M. M. Shepherd place. During the 
latter years that he was there, J]. M. Waldrop was post master for the 
town, and the office 2lso occupied a part of the same building. Here, 
Dr. J. G. Waldrop kept his supply of drugs and had what might be 
termed an apothecary’s shop. 

When Samuel Waldrop moved to Asheville, the business here was 
closed, and J. M. Waldrop W2s 2ssoci2ted with him over there for a time, 
before he returned to become one of the firm of Smith and Waldrop. 

Mr. Waldrop married Miss Florence Davis, whose father lived at 
Oakland, near the State Ime. aad their children are: 

James M.. Harry, 2nd Frank, Mrs. Wiltshire Griffith, Miss Lula 
Waldrop, and Miss Edith, who is now deceased. 

Mr. ‘Waldrop died in 1907, at the age of 55. 


Chapter 15 
ues a Between Pioneer Days and Modern Times 


— little group of men who began the practice of law m 
; = Hendersonville during that period were leaders in many 
fovea phases of its civic life, and many of the projects launched 
= ——erg Dy them became, im later years, important factors m the 
town and state. Probably the most far-reaching of their plans was that 
one which resulted in organization of the North Caroling State Bar 
Association,—an outgrowth of the local organization formed m the town 
in 1883. 

Some of the records have been lost, but an account given by T. J- 
Rickman, before his death, and as the last surviving member of that 
initial organization, includes most of the important facts: 

“At a meeting of the members of the bar of Henderson County held 
at the Court House in Hendersonville on the 7th day of April, 1883, 
present S. V. Pickens, J. J. Osborne, W. D. Davis, W. A. Smith, T_ J- 
Rickman, D. Stradley—T. J. Rickman was called to the chair and the 
following preamble and resolutions were introduced by S -V. Pickens. 
to-wit: 

“Whereas, All others of the learmed profession hold annually or 
oftener their meetings, conferences, etc. and whereas we believe that 
a district convention, in which the lawyers of the Mh Judicial District 
could meet, would be pleasant and profitable and might result m great 
good to the profession and country, be it therefore 

Resolved, that the members of our profession m each county m the 
Sth district are hereby requested and urged to give most hearty o> 
operation to the above specified end, and that we very respectfully 
suggest that Hon. J. C. L. Gudger, resident judge of said distnct, desig- 
nate the time for the first convention during the ensumg months, when 
most convenient for the attorneys of the district, at such place within 
the district as he may designate, we praying that the place may be Hen- 
dersonville- 

Resolved, That we further suggest that the local members of the bar 
in each county designate one of the members to act with hke committee 
in suggesting the business for each convention~ 

Acting on the resolution of the local organization, on the Ist day of 
June, 1883, Judge Gudger issued the call for a convention of the legal 
profession of the 9th Judicial District to convene in Hendersonville on 
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the 28th day of July. The people of the town at once set about their 
plans for the first convention which, at that date, had chosen Hender- 
sonville as its meeting place. A meeting of the local bar was held June 
7, at which S. V. Pickens and T. J. Rickman were named as a committee 
to issue invitations. W. A. Smith, D. Stradley, W. E. Erwin, Mrs. D. 
M. Hodges and Mrs. S. V. Pickens were appointed to make all plans 
for the comfort and entertainment of the guests;—while S. V. Pickens 
was chosen to represent Henderson County on the General Business 
Committee at the July meeting. 

Other meetings were held on the 14th and 21st of July, when details 
of plans were completed for the convention which opened in the court 
house in Hendersonville, at 11 o’clock on the morning of the 28th. 

“T’, J. Rickman, local chairman, rapped his gavel, called the assembly 
to order, and requested Capt. C. M. McLoud of Asheville to take the 
chair as temporary president, and G. A. Shuford as secretary pro tem of 
the first meeting of the Bar Association ever held in North Carolina. 


When the roll was called, the following delegates responded and 
their names were entered in the minutes: 


From Buncombe County: A. T. Davidson, W. H. Malone, F. T. 
Davidson, C. M. McLoud, W. R. Whitson, H. B. Carter, Richmond 
Pearson, C. A. Moore. 

From Jackson: G. W. Dillard. 

From Madison: S. C. Herron and J. M. Gudger. 

From Rutherfordton: M. H. Justice. 

From Transylvania: W. A. Gash and W. Duckworth. 

From Henderson: S. V. Pickens, W. A. Smith, W. M. Davies, T. J. 
Rickman, W. W. Jones, W. E. Erwin, J. J. Osborne, D. M. Hodges and 
D. Stradley. 

Letters were received from others who approved of the plan for an 
organization and requested that their names be included as members: 

J. C. Gudger, J. H. Merrimon, G. S. Ferguson, E. H. Merrimon, 
W. T. Tate, J. C. Martin, Thos. D. Johnson and J. S. McElroy. 

A committee to make plans for a permanent organization was ap- 
pointed: S. V. Pickens, F. T. Davidson, J. M. Gudger, and W. B. Duck- 
worth, who nominated the officers as follows: 

For President: A. T. Davidson, Asheville. 

Vice President: M. H. Justice, Rutherfordton. 

Secretary: W. A. Smith, Hendersonville. 

Assistant Secretary: G. W. Dillard of Jackson. 

When these officers had been unanimously elected, S. V. Pickens and 
W. H. Malone were requested to escort the president-elect, A. T. David- 
son, to the chair, and from there he delivered a very forceful and 
eloquent address to the assembled delegates.” 

The newspaper reports of this convention gave a very interesting 
account of the program: 
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“All members of the press were invited to seats at the table within 
the bar. On motion of S. V. Pickens, all lawyers from this or any other 
state present were invited to seats on the floor of the convention; and the 
public, especially the ladies, were invited to attend its sessions. 

The hour fixed for the purpose having arrived, the address of wel- 
come by the mayor of Hendersonville, J. Williams, was delivered in 
fine style, heard with much interest and responded to by the president 
in well chosen words. | 

The general business committee, as suggested by resolutions of the 
local bar of Hendersonville at their first meeting, were appointed, to-wit: 

S. V. Pickens, Richmond Pearson, J. M. Gudger, G. W. Dillard, and 
W. A. Smith. 

On motion, hours for meeting of the first convention were fixed at 
10 a. m., and 3 and 8 p. m. 

Convention met at 3 p. m., the vice president in the chair. 

On call for reports, the general business committee reported the fol- 
lowing subjects as worthy the consideration of the committee and re- 
commended the reference of each to a special committee: 


Relation of attorney to client. 
Professional courtesy. 
The relation of the legal procedure to society. 
The business conduct of court and bar. 
Professional conduct. 
Permanent organization of a district and state association. 
Report was adopted, topics referred as recommended: 
No. 1 to T. F. Davidson, J. M. Gudger and W. A. Gash. 
No. 2 to W. W. Jones, George Shuford and G. W. Dillard. 
No. 3 to H. B. Carter, W. B. Duckworth and W. F. Erwin. 
No. 4 to W. A. Smith, C. M. McLoud and W. H. Malone. 
No. 5 to C. A. Moore, W. M. Davies and J. J. Osborne. 
No. 6 to T. F. Davidson, G. S. Ferguson, S. V. Pickens, Richmond 
Pearson, J. M. Gudger, Johnson Jones and W. A. Smith, with the request 
that this committee report at Asheville in November, 1883. 


Mr. Whitson offered the following resolution which was adopted, 
to-wit: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Western North Carolina bar 
wishing to devise some means for facilitating the administration of Jus- 
tice, to cultivate the science of jurisprudence, to promote reform in the 
law, to elevate the standard of integrity, honor and courtesy in the pro- 
fession, to enable the members of the bar throughout the district to 
become better acquainted with each other, and to cherish a spirit of 
brotherhood among them, do declare ourselves assembled for the pur- 
pose of organizing what shall be styled the “Bar Association of Western 
North Carolina.” 

A preamble and resolution was offered by Capt. McLoud authoriz- 
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ing the secretary to enroll the names of absent attorneys of the 9th 
judicial district who were in good standing in the profession, and have 
signified their desire to become members of the association. 

Richmond Pearson of Asheville offered the following’ resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our sense of indebtedness to our 
brethern of the Hendersonville Bar and to the mayor and citizens of 
Hendersonville who have organized this meeting and contributed so 
largely to our comfort and pleasure. We recognize in the details of 
this entertainment the work of deft and delicate hands, the marks of 
taste and culture and the evidence of generous hearts and we desire 
here to express our grateful appreciation of the same. 

Resolved Further, That we congratulate our brethern of the Hender- 
sonville Bar upon being the first in a move which springs from the ap- 
parent and urgent needs of the profession, which is founded upon strong 
and praiseworthy motives, and which is destined, we believe, to be 
seconded and accepted generally throughout North Carolina, and as 
such, to exercise a most salutary influence upon the profession and upon 
the just enactment and administration of law and permanent power 
of good.” 

Asheville was chosen as the place where the next meeting was to 


be held. 


There is nothing in the minutes to show just what entertainment 
was offered the visitors by the people of Hendersonville, but personal 
accounts said that after the opening session, all guests were transported 
to the banks of French Broad River, where they embarked on an excit- 
ing excursion upstream, on the Mountain Lily,—a vessel which was 
operated over the highest steamboat line in the United States. Baskets 
of dinner, prepared by the ladies of Hendersonville, furnished a feast 
which was enjoyed on board the steamer. The trip from town out to 
the river and back was made by horse and buggy, or carriage,—most 
of the attorneys owning fine rigs and fancy horses which were much in 
evidence on that gala day. 


When the convention came to its close, the president and secretary 
were presented with gorgeous bouquets of choice flowers from the ladies 
of Hendersonville, souvenirs of the first meeting of the Bar Association. 

One of the first men who entered business in Hendersonville after 
the war was over was Marion Columbus Toms, a native of Buncombe 
County, who had left school at the age of eighteen to enlist with the 
Confederate Army. He was commissioned captain when he had been 
in service only a short time, and while with his men at Murfreesboro 
was wounded; he suffered a second injury at Atlanta. Capt. Toms, 
after he returned home, attended the Stephen Lee School at Asheville 
for two years before moving to Hendersonville in 1867. Here, he en- 
gaged in many of the pioneer enterprises and business activities, and 
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was cashier for several years in the first bank, organized by Dr. G. H. P. 
Cole in 1881. This bank occupied the building on the corner of Main 
Street and Fourth Avenue, W., where Rose Pharmacy is now located. 
Capt. Toms also served one term as State Senator from this district. 

When he had completed the home he built on Toms Hill, just west 
of town, in 1880, he planned and constructed the small lakes in what 
is now known as Toms Park, as a part of the landscape work being done 
on the grounds surrounding the house. During a winter vacation in 
Florida, he was attracted to the white lilies which grew in profusion in 
many of the pools and streams there, and procured specimens which he 
brought back and planted in his ponds here. ‘These were the first 
Nymphae, or water lilies, ever used for outdoor planting in this section. 
A few years later, he obtained roots of the pink Nymphae from South 
America and added to his collection, which grew to include the wild 
lotus, arrowheads, cattails, water hyacinths and many other acquatic 
plants. 


Capt. Toms was a keen sportsman and through his efforts, the pond 
on his place and many of the mountain streams were well stocked with 
fish obtained from the government hatchery. The lily pond and grounds 
surrounding it were deeded to the town after his death in 1917, and the 
whole is maintained as a public park, named for the man who created 
this beauty spot. 


When the Legislature of 1905 made an appropriation for marking 
the point attained by North Carolina troops during the battle of 
Chickamauga on Sept. 20, 1863, Capt. Toms was named as a member 
of the commission to carry out plans for placing the memorial. He 
made a trip in person to the famous battle field to identify the position 
of the 60th N. C. Regiment, in which he had been a lieutenant under 
te Cole J) Mo Ray. 

Though the whole of Henderson County as a summer resort received 
a serious setback from the Civil War which was not overcome for many 
years, Hendersonville began its period of transition from a straggling 
country village to a substantial town almost as soon as the “carpet bag” 
rule had come to an end. There is probably no period in its history 
since the town was established which brought to it more men who were 
to become prominent and influential citizens than the decade and a half 
which began about 1875. 

Others who began their careers with W. A. Smith, C. M. Pace, S. V. 
Pickens and M. C. Toms were men whose long years of professional 
service and business enterprise identified them as leaders. Attracted 
by the prospect for steady growth, their activities played an important 
part in development of the town and surrounding country,—some of 
them for more than half a century. 

Dr. James L. Egerton, who had just graduated from the Medical 
School of the University of Maryland, moved to Hendersonville in 1877, 
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and began the practice of his profession. He was a native of Ruther- 
ford County, born there in 1856, and spent his early life at the family 
home. Shortly after coming to Henderson County, he married Miss 
Martha Fletcher, whose father, Dr. G. W. Fletcher, was a prominent 
physician in the community named for him. 

During the administration of Grover Cleveland, about 1893, Dr. 
Egerton served as postmaster of Hendersonville, and also owned an 
interest in one of the drug stores on the west side of Main Street, on or 
near the site now occupied by McClellan’s store. 

He was succeeded as postmaster by Mrs. Amanda Morris,—whose 
late husband was W. G. B. Morris,—and the post office occupied the 
back part of a bookstore kept by her brother, A. F. P. King, next door 
to where it had formerly been in the drug store. 


Dr. Egerton, for more than fifty years, through winter and summer, 
rode horseback and drove a vehicle over rough and muddy roads into 
every section of Henderson County, beloved as the family physician of 
hundreds. 

The three children of Dr. Egerton and his wife, Martha Fletcher, 
are Mrs. Josephine Kirk, Mrs. Elizabeth Ehringhaus, and Mrs. Estelle 
Quattlebaum. 


Another of the county’s beloved physicians who served its citizens 
for upward of half a century was Dr. Columbus Few. He was born on 
his father’s cotton plantation at O’Neal, in Greenville County, S. C., 
Feb. 12, 1848, where he attended local schools until he joined the Con- 
federate Army, and entered active military service when only seventeen 
years old. When the war was over, he resumed his studies and grad- 
uated from the University of Maryland in 1875. Three years later, 
Dr. Few married Miss Floreid Justus, a daughter of M. T. and Mary 
Reese Justus of Hendersonville, and they made their home here until 
his death Oct. 3, 1923. 

Their children were Vernon, (deceased), Jane, who married H. H. 
I’wbank, Ben and Columbus, Jr., resident of Hendersonville, and Rose, 
wife of Supreme Court Justice Michael Schenck of Raleigh. 

Dr. Few, while active in a large professional field which required 
that he travel over the entire county on horseback or in his buggy, was 
also a steward of the Methodist Church, organized the Susannah Wesley 
Bible class, and was its first teacher. With all these interests, he was 
also an enthusiastic farmer, and directed every phase of the work on his 
country place. 

He and his brother-in-law, W. H. Justus, established the business 
which is known as Justus Pharmacy, in 1882. This enterprise first 
occupied the brick store building at 218 North Main Street, which in 
early days of the town was known as Ripley’s brick store house, erected 
there just after the town site was chosen and its streets laid out. At 
the time the business of Few & Justus was opened at this place,— 
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occupied in more recent years by Shepherd’s store,—the wooden build- 
ing of Drake’s store and the rock building on the corner of Main Street 
and Ist Avenue, W., were the only two of the present business houses 
which had been built. The drug store was later moved to a place just 
below Fourth Ave., on the west side of Main Street, and a few years 
later occupied a wooden structure which stood on the corner of 3rd 
Ave., E., and Main Street. It moved to its present location in 1900, 
where it is under the management of Fred Justus, a son of its first owner. 


W. H. Justus was graduated as a pharmacist from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1886. Shortly after his birth in 1857, his father bought half 
a block on Main Street, at the corner where the Skyland Hotel stands. 
There, Mr. M. T. Justus built his harness shop and home,—and con- 
tinued in business for many years. ‘The southern half of the block 
belonged to his brother, W. M. Justus, commonly known as Wesley, 
who lived on the corner at 5th Avenue. At his cabinet and wood working 
shop in the yard, he made the fine pieces of furniture for which he was 
noted. 


Dr. J. G. Waldrop, whose long practice made him the friend of 
people in every section of the county, was born in Polk County, in the 
vicinity of Mills Springs in 1847, and moved here with his parents, 
Samuel McBrayer and Mary Cowart Waldrop, when four years of age. 
The family lived three or four miles from town on Bat Fork Creek, at 
what is now known as Far-a-way farm. 

At that time, the town and county had little in the way of educational 
facilities, and to provide for her own children, Mrs. Valentine Ripley 
was conducting a small school in Hendersonville. Among the children 
of her friends, she also had Joseph Grayson Waldrop as one of her 
pupils. 

In later years, J. G. Waldrop studied medicine at the University of 
Maryland, at the Medical College of Charleston, and took special train- 
ing in New York. About the time he began his practice in Henderson- 
ville, he was married to Miss Nancy Ann Carpenter of Polk County. 
Their home was on Washington Street, and there they reared a family 
of six daughters and five sons. 

Until his death, in 1913, Dr. Waldrop and his wife were among the 
most devoted members of the Methodist Church, and their home was 
always open to its ministers, whether the regular pastor or visitors. It 
has been said of them that ‘their wise counsel often proved to be a tower 
of strength’ in any work pertaining to the welfare and progress of their 
church. 

Their children are: Lilian, Mrs. James Vanderpool, who lives in 
Hendersonville, Mrs. Bertha Staton, Mrs. Verda Wilson, Mrs. Gladys 
Izlar, and Mrs. Dorothy Baines, J. Carroll, Hugh, Harlow, Herbert and 
Paul, together with Mrs. Nannie Lou Brown, who died several years ago. 

Dr. Waldrop, who was born in 1847, died in 1913. 
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Dr. John Wyttenbach, recognized as an outstanding member of the 
medical profession of his day, was known among the people of Hender- 
son County as “the beloved old Swiss doctor”, and for a decade or more 
after he became a resident here, his skill as a diagnostician was in- 
valuable. | 

This eminent physician was born in Bern, Switzerland, on Nov. 22, 
1809. After receiving part of his education at Heidleberg, he entered 
Bonn University in Germany, where he had as classmates Bismarck and 
Dr. Mitchell King, who later practiced at Flat Rock. 


During the period when he was practicing his profession in his native 
Bern, Dr. Wyttenbach was elected president of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons there. As a citizen of Switzerland, he was also a 
deep student of political economy, and was awarded a special citation 
by the government of that country for his able writings concerning the 
cause of the prevailing unemployment and aUEBCa eS methods for afford- 
ing relief to the working class. 


Being an expert mineralogist, Dr. Wotenneee had made several 
trips to America between 1848 and 1872, when he received his naturaliza- 
tion papers and became a citizen of this country. He had married Miss 
Henrietta Suzanne Macaire of Geneva, and was accompanied to his 
home here by her and their two daughters. One of these, Julia, married 
Herbert Bryan Ewbank, and they were the parents of Dr. Frederick W. 
Ewbank. The other, Virginia Amelia, married Ernest Lucas Ewbank; 
among their children were E. W., H. H., John and F. A. Ewbank, to- 
gether with two daughters, Misses Aline and Amelia. 

In 1880, Dr. Wyttenbach, impressed by the climate and natural ad- 
vantages, chose Henderson County as a home, and soon began the 
practice of his profession in the town and surrounding countryside. The 
farm which he purchased shortly after his arrival was located near the 
present city limits, on the Brevard highway; a portion of it is still owned 
and occupied by his descendants, members of the E. L. Ewbank family. 

Dr. Wyttenbach died about 1893, and is buried at the Ewbank family 
burial ground near Travellers Rest, S. C. 

Other physicians practicing in Henderson County during that period 
were: 

Dr. Levi Jones, a son of John and Elizabeth Hamilton Jones, who 
had been born and reared on Green River. After studying medicine 
and receiving his license, he returned and practiced in the settlement 
around his early home. 

Dr. Henry C. Jones and Dr. Lister L. Johnson lived in the Mills 
River valley, and as country doctors, practiced over a large part of the 
surrounding territory. Dr. Johnson was a descendant of James Johnson, 
who had settled at the Old Homestead on Shaws Creek; his wife was 
Miss Eloise Morris, also of that part of the county. 

Dr. George W. Fletcher, whose practice was over a large part of 
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Cane Creek and Hooper Creek valleys, was a son of John Fletcher, who 

had returned to North Carolina from Alabama, to settle on lands which 

had been granted his father, William, a short while after white settlers 
came to this part of the state. His mother was Miss McBrayer. 

After spending some time at Jefferson Medical College in Philadel- 


phia, Dr. Fletcher went to Charleston and there graduated from the 
Charleston Medical College. 


His wife was Elizabeth Ann Clayton of Cane Creek, and their 
children were: 

Martha Eliza Talbot, who married Dr. J. L. Egerton. 

Marshall Hall, who for years was an outstanding doctor of Asheville. 

Josephine Amanda, wife of Chauncey D. Cushing. 

Ida Stella, who married H. M. Roberts. 

George Edgar. 

John Prescott, who was Clerk of the Superior Court of Henderson 
County at the time of his death. 

Elizabeth May, who married P. A. Sigman. , 

Robert Walter, who married Daisy Beale and lives on a part of the 
original home place. 

Sara Meta, who married H. E. Hutchison. 

Dr. Fletcher was born Mar 4, 1829, and died May 3, 1901. 

Among the business men of the town at that period was A. E. Fletch- 
er, a brother of Dr. G. W. Fletcher, who was born and reared in the 
community which bears the family name. His mercantile establishment 
was on the east side of Main Street, between 3rd and 4th Avenues, E. 
He was elected and served as mayor of Hendersonville in 1884. 

W. H. Ray, a native of Spartanburg County, S. C., started as a mer- 
chant here about that time,—and for many years had associated with 
him his sons, Roy, Clyde and Charles E. The latter two, after a few 
years, moved to Waynesville and became prominent business men and 
leaders in civic matters there. His daughter, Mrs. D. M. Wells, lives 
in Hendersonville. 

Mr. Ray first lived on Sixth Ave., and later moved to what was 
known as the Beale house, adjoining Fassifern School. He then built 
a brick house on Oakland Street, where he spent the latter years of his 
life. 

Mr. Ray was a son of Rev. Elijah Ray, of Union District, S. C.; his 
mother, Julia, was a daughter of Col. W. W. Harris, a veteran of the 
War of 1812. After his marriage, Mr. Ray was a business man of 
Spartanburg for several years before coming to Hendersonville. 

When William J. Davis came to Hendersonville, about 1885, he pur- 
chased the Johnson house, on the west side of Laurel Park, at what is 
now Davis Station, and lived there for nearly twenty-five years. 

Born on a cotton plantation near Ellenboro, in Rutherford County, 
W. J. Davis grew up during the troubled years preceding the Civil War, 
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and just after its close, he went to Illinois for a year or two. He lived 
for some time in Columbus, Ga., before returning to North Carolina, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. 

Always keenly interested in politics, Mr. Davis held several offices 
under the Republican administration; for twenty-five years he was a 
member of the State Board of Elections, was in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, was Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners, and 
County Treasurer for three terms. 

When the Bank of Commerce was organized, Mr. Davis was its first 
president, and in 1905 assumed the same position with the First Na- 
tional Bank; later he was chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
First Bank & Trust Company, which was formed by a consolidation of 
the First National and Wanteska Trust & Banking Company. 

Mr. Davis married, on November 24, 1880, Miss Mallie Carson of 
Rutherford County, a descendant of two Revolutionary generals, Carson 
and Witherow. 

W. H. Hawkins, for several years after he started out from his home 
in Greenville, S. C., travelled over all of Western North Carolina, carry- 
ing his tools and supplies, while he sold watches, clocks and jewelery, as 
well as doing such repair work as came his way. He moved to a farm 
in the Mills River section of the county about 1880, and established a 
small business in a window of the rock store building below the Court 
House in Hendersonville. He made the ten mile walk from his home 
to town on Monday mornings, worked all week, and returned to his 
family on Saturday nights. During heavy rains and big freshets, when 
the French Broad River would overflow its banks and flood the low 
lands until it covered the road, he would be forced to swim in order to 
reach his home. 


After about ten years at the stand in the rock store, Mr. Hawkins 
moved his business to the brick building on the corner of Main Street 
and 3rd Ave., East, where he was associated for a time with Capt. Toms, 
before purchasing the entire business. He moved, from time to time, to 
other places, enlarging his establishment each step until in 1901, his 
son, A. H. Hawkins, became associated with him, under the name of 
W. H. Hawkins & Son, by which it is still known, though its founder 
has been dead for several years. 


Albert Cannon, known to citizens of Henderson County as “Squire”, 
was a native of Spartanburg County. His father, Gabriel Cannon, was 
first president of the National Bank of Spartanburg, and among the 
first directors of the Asheville & Spartanburg Railroad. The interest 
which centered in Western North Carolina during the period efforts 
were being made to finance and construct this road had its result in bring- 
ing Mr. Cannon to Henderson County, where he bought the Summey 
place on French Broad River, at Horse Shoe, as his home. His interest 
in agriculture was not limited to development of his own farm; he was 
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one of the most enthusiastic believers in the future of this county as a 
farming and stock raising center. When the railroad was completed, he, 
together with W. A. Smith, S. V. Pickens and J. Williams, the company’s 
local agent, prepared for publication and placed in circulation a booklet 
setting forth the many advantages and opportunities afforded those who 
came to this section. This pamphlet, with a special edition of the West- 
ern Courier published about the same time, did much to direct attention 
to the town and county. 


For many years, Squire Cannon was a Commissioner of Agriculture 
for North Carolina, and through his influence, the state established a 
test farm in French Broad valley just above his farm. He was a leader 
in the first Board of ‘Trade organized here, and did much to promote the 
initial Fair Association. 


His son, William A., and a daughter, Mrs. Sue Hendricks, live at the 
old home place. 


Capt. John Wesley Wofford did not come to Hendersonville until 
after 1900, but the interest in civic matters and his activity in all enter- 
prises tending to promote the welfare of this community made for him 
a place among those whose names will not be forgotten. 


He was born at the old family home in the historic Wofford settle- 
ment of Spartanburg County,—a descendant of the Rev. Benj. Wofford, 
whose generosity made possible to his native County the college which 
bears his name. Born Nov. 22, 1841, John Wofford was preparing to 
enter college when the Civil War began, and was among the first from 
his home state to enter service as a private in Co. K, 3rd Reg. of South 
Carolina Volunteers. In recognition of his valiant conduct at Gettys- 
burg, he was promoted to lieutenant; after recovering from his wounds 
received at Chickamauga, he returned to his post and was promoted to 
the rank of captain. He also suffered other injuries while leading his 
men at Savage Station and again at Fredericksburg. 


Though he was actively engaged in politics during the years he lived 
in South Carolina, Capt. Wofford also devoted much attention to work 
as an experimental farmer, and almost as soon as he moved to Hender- 
sonville, he began efforts to encourage improvements in agriculture 
throughout the county. 


He was one of those who organized the first Board of Trade in town 
and served several terms as its president. He cooperated with A. Can- 
non, J. M. Waldrop, W. A. Smith and other leaders in organizing the 
Fair Association. 


One of his greatest interests was in preserving the history of his 
Revolutionary ancestors, that of Spartanburg County during the Civil 
War, and memories of the heroes of this struggle. He devoted a great 
deal of energy to gathering data and writing a sketch of the Tyger River 
section and movement of the Confederate troops in that country; one 
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special hobby was collecting for the relic room in Spartanburg battle 
flags of the Confederacy. 

Capt. Wofford and his wife, Martha Nesbitt, are buried in the 
city cemetery. Of their children, one daughter, Mrs. Daisy W. Brooks, 
and several grandchildren are citizens of Hendersonville. 

J. P. Rickman, a member of the family who lived on upper Mills 
River, came to Hendersonville about the same time his brother, T. J., 
was beginning the practice of law in town, and engaged in the mercantile 
business,—first in the rock store below the Court House, and later on 
the east side of Main Street, between 3rd and 4th Avenues. 

He became a recognized leader of his time, and served one time as 
mayor of the town. One home which he built stood on the present site 
of the Kentucky Home; later he purchased the Pickens Hill and tower, 
and erected a house there, which with additions and alterations later 
became Park Hill Inn. 

He organized and was president of one of the town’s banks for a few 
years, before disposing of all interests here, and moving to Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


Among men associated with him who were business leaders for many 
years were A. Ficker, J. O, Williams, G. W. Brooks, and C. E. Maddrey. 

He married Miss Valerie Justus, a daughter of M. T. Justus; both 
are buried in Greenville. 

Much of historic value and interest has been preserved in the work 
of A. F. Baker who opened his first photograph gallery in the old wooden 
building now known as Drake’s store house on South Main Street in 
the early eighties. 


Mr. Baker was a native of Tunbridge Well, England, and with his 
brothers had travelled in several sections of the United States before 
coming to Hendersonville,—before the railroad was completed,—to make 
his home: The trips he made afoot or by horse and buggy into every 
section of Henderson County to photograph outstanding landmarks, 
scenes and events resulted in a collection of pictures which portray 
fifty years of development as words can never do. 

The first picture ever made of Chimney Rock was that taken by 
Mr. Baker a few years after he started his business here. Mr. Rome 
Freeman was then engaged in building a stairway by which visitors 
might reach the mountain top. Most of the Hickory Nut Gap section 
was still a wilderness, with a rough rocky road which was little travelled, 
—perhaps because almost a day was required to cover the distance from 
town to Mr. Freeman’s home,—and the only way of crossing Rocky 
Broad River was on logs laid from one rock to another. The pioneering 
photographer visited French Broad River and saw the Mountain Lily 
which Col. Pickens had built for carrying passengers and freight between 
Hendersonville and Brevard; among the group of English people who 
had settled at Bowman’s Bluff about that time,—the Valentines, Jeud- 
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wines, Holmes, Evans and Wainwrights,—he found congenial friends. 

The stagecoach then made one trip daily between Hendersonville 
and Asheville, an extension line for the Asheville and Spartanburg rail- 
road, which was then operating a combination passenger and freight 
train once a day; Mr. Baker visited many points of interest along both 
the routes, making a series of photographs of trestles, chasms, equip- 
ment and convict crews on construction work,—a new form of labor 
being used here for the first time in the United States. 

His scenes showing the first development of Chimney Rock, views 
of the town when its streets were shaded by trees whose branches over- 
hung the sidewalks, the little mule-drawn street cars operating on the 
first traction line, and hundreds of pictures of early citizens,—as well as 
of present day business men and prominent women in their more youth- 
ful period provide a gallery of unusual historic interest and value. 

F. G. Hart, a young man who was born and reared at Flat Rock, 
moved to Hendersonville about 1880, where for many years he was a 
silent partner in the mercantile business conducted by M. M. Shepherd,. 
in the widely known landmark,—Drake’s Store. 


A short time after coming to town, Mr. Hart was married to Miss 
Sue Allen, whose father was first mayor of the town. M. M. Shepherd, 
who was Mr. Hart’s partner, was a native of Henderson County,—a 
son of Jesse Shepherd,—and continued the business which they had 
established for more than thirty years at its first location, and in a build- 
ing just across the street. More recently it was moved further north 
on Main Street, to what was described as “V. Ripley’s brick store house”, 
when the first town lots were sold. This building was used, during the 
closing months of the Civil War, as a commissary for the Confederate 
Army, and it was there farmers of Henderson County brought their 
surplus corn and meat to be bought by the Sie and paid for 
with Confederate money. 


Henderson County, at the time Mr. Hart and ue Shepherd began 
their business, had a population of 10,281 within its area of three hun- 
dred and sixty square miles, of mater 1,388 were negroes. The town, 
at that stage of its growth, had five hundred and fifty-four citizens living 
within its corporate limits. Its main street, a hundred feet wide, was 
shaded by three rows of aspen trees, and through the business section, 
there were board sidewalks, with stepping stones for crossing at the 
intersections. There were about twenty stores of one kind and another, 
five hotels, and several boarding houses which provided accommodation 
for summer visitors who came in important numbers even that early in 
the town’s history. Among the hotels of that date were The Globe, the 
Southern, Virginia House, the Ripley Hotel and McClain’s boarding 
house on Main Street. The Wayside Inn near the depot was built about 
that period and for the time it was in operation was a popular record. 
It stood on a knoll near the depot where Rev. G. S. Jones had his 
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school,—situated on a line of Mr. Pickens’ street railway, where the 
little horse-drawn cars made regular trips from South Main Street 
through the town’s business section to meet all trains,—modern in every 
respects. 


A fire, thought at the time to be of incendiary origin, was discovered 
in the hotel at midnight just before 1900. City water had been installed 
about 1890 on Main Street and Railroad Avenue, (the present Seventh 
Avenue, E.), and at that time the town’s protection from such disasters 
was a hook and ladder, housed in a building at the corner of Main Street 
and 5th Ave., W., and manned by volunteers. Among those who an- 
swered its alarm the night the bell sounded was J. W. Pless, who was 
studying law with his uncle, W. A. Smith, and living in Hendersonville 
at that time. When one of the walls collapsed, he was burned so severely 
that his life was endangered for some time. 


Wayside Inn was never replaced,—Mr. Jones and his wife, affection- 
ately known to children of the town as “Aunt Maggie”, moved to a 
house which stood on the corner of 7th Ave., East, and Main Street, 
its site now occupied by a Shell Oil Station, and spent the remainder 
of their lives there. 

The railroad from Spartanburg provided one train daily each way,— 
a combination freight and passenger, and until the line was completed 
on to Asheville, travel to that point was by stage coach. The much 
heralded packet on the French Broad Steamboat line was making its 
excursions twice a week to Brevard, when the water levél was neither 
too high nor too low for its safe passage. 

E. A. Alderman, one time president of the University of North Caro- 
lina, in a report of his travels through the state, wrote in 1890 that 
‘Hendersonville was a South Carolina town,—the people traded with 
the latter state and read its newspapers.’ 

The large proportion of Henderson County’s citizens living on farms, 
for more than two generations had found a market for their surplus 
produce in southern markets of Columbia, Augusta and Charleston, 
where they carried it by covered wagons, over the rough steep moun- 
tain roads along which, since days of the first white settlers, stock 
drovers from Kentucky and Tennessee had driven their cattle and hogs. 
Though the recently inaugurated train service furnished easier trans- 
portation for passengers and tourists coming here, the possibilities of 
new avenues of trade provided by its facilities were slower of develop- 
ment. 

The quality of cabbage, apples and other produce raised on the 
mountain farms was already well known to outside markets, but the 
farmers who had “wagoned” down country with their individual loads 
had little experience in organizing, and perhaps had not realized the 
greater profits to be derived from shipping in car load lots. 

Mr. Hart, a short time after he and Mr. Shepherd engaged in busi- 
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ness in Hendersonville, began the buying of farm produce in wholesale 
quantities and shipping it in car loads to markets where the demand 
was sufficient to readily absorb such offerings. The enterprise grew 
rapidly from its start,—Hendersonville soon became widely known for 
its cabbage shipping which for more than a quarter of a century played 
a highly important part in its economic development. 

Headquarters for the business was in a lot at the rear of the store on 
the corner of First Avenue, E., and Main Street; during the peak of a 
season, for many years, two to ten carloads of cabbage were shipped 
daily over the Spartanburg & Asheville Railway,—later the Southern,— 
from Hendersonville. In addition to the teams of mules and horses, 
there were often ox-drawn vehicles in the line waiting for their produce 
to be unloaded. This array of wagons, at times, extended in solid ranks 
from the warehouse along Main Street and what was then known as An- 
derson Avenue, (now Seventh Ave.) to the depot. Night often found 
many loads waiting to be weighed and loaded into cars, so men and 
teams were forced to remain in town until next day. A high fence of 
wide boards was later built around the entire parking lot, with a row 
of stalls on two sides, where the horses and mules could be fed and 
sheltered. 


At camp fires built in the open space, wagoners cooked their meals, 
using supplies brought from home in the ‘grub’ or ration box which was 
fastened to the back of their covered wagon,—from days when they had 
made the longer trips down country. When supper was over, the men 
gathered in groups, smoking corn cob pipes filled with home grown 
tobacco, and swapped tales until time to retire for their night’s rest in 
the hay and fodder which filled the bed under canvas covered bow 
frames of their wagons. 


Hart’s packing yard gradually became a central gathering place for 
the country people of Henderson County. There were many sales and 
barters among those who met there, and like most such places of those 
days, the “hoss swapper” was much in evidence; indeed, for many years 
during the latter part of the time it was used, the grounds which had 
originally been intended for camping purposes came to be known as the 
“‘ockey lot”. 

Chickens,—at the time when a dozen fryers could be bought for one 
dollar,—and eggs at three dozen for twenty-five cents, chestnuts, chin- 
quapins, honey, molasses, country cured ham, and many other com- 
modities were brought to the lot; children ran about the street and 
among the wagons, while housewives did their trading, principally at 
Shep’s friendly general store. 

Needless to say, the jockey lot was frequently visited by politicians, 
and during the heat of campaign, arguments often progressed far beyond 
the stage of debate. During the years when William J. Bryan was a 
candidate, vendors in roadside stands near the lot did a flourishing trade 
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with their badges, buttons, and banners,—“Sixteen to One”, and “Free 
Silver’. 

While cabbage was brought from every section of the county, the 
principal portion of the crop was raised in the French Broad and Mills 
River valleys. Often during the rainy seasons, or when a ‘big fresh’ 
came, the rivers overflowed their banks and covered the roads, so that 
cabbage had to be carried from the fields and across the streams by 
bateaus, to get them to the shipping place before they were spoiled. 

Apples were shipped in a considerable volume, though not to such 
an extent as cabbage,—these were brought mostly from the Fruitland 
and Edneyville sections. Potatoes were shipped in less quantities than 
other produce. 

Wholesale shipments reached the peak about 1900, and then grad- 
ually declined, until there came a period when the business ceased, and 
with its stopping there came to an end one of the town’s most picturesque 
features of commercial activity. 

Some effort was made for a few seasons to operate and develop a 
plant for evaporating or dehydrating apples—and sauer kraut was made 
on a small scale,—but neither proved profitable ventures. 

Jonathan Case, who was born and reared on “The Ridge’, began 
operation of the Ottaray Canning Company at Dana, as one means of 
furthering agricultural development in that section of the County, and 
for many years, his business,—which was described as the largest can- 
nery in the state, and one of the largest in the south,—was an important 
factor for the people in that and nearby communities. 


An intensified program was started by leaders of the county just 
after 1900 to further development of stock and poultry raising, dairying 
and fruit growing. Articles were written and special publications issued 
setting forth advantages of climate and soil, and their special adapta- 
blity for these and all other branches of agriculture. 


The Greater Western North Carolina Association which was or- 
ganized for “exploitation and development of The Land of the Sky”, 
with representatives from Buncombe, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
Madison, Transylvania and Polk, began plans for wider advertisement 
of this and the other counties. The Southern Railway Company was 
interested and cooperative in outlining a program, S. H. Hardwick, its 
president, being vice-president of the Western Carolina organization. 

Nearly twenty years before Congress passed the first act providing 
for acquirement of lands for public domain, an experiment in systematic 
Forest Conservation work was begun on the headwaters of upper Mills 
River in Henderson County. 

Beginning 1892, the late George W. Vanderbilt bought nearly a 
hundred thousand acres of land in the mountains of Buncombe, Tran- 
sylvania and Henderson Counties. Inspired by his idea that the timber 
resources of this vast boundary should be cared for in such manner as 
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to preserve it for future generations, he built a lodge on Mt. Pisgah, and 
began organizing plans for its care and conservation. The initial start 
in Forestry Conservation was made a short time later, when Gifford 
Pinchot of Yale University, who afterward did such notable work among 
the redwood forests of California, came here. 


Centering much of his effort on the mountains under the shadow of 
Pisgah where Mills River has its headsprings, Mr. Pinchot spent the 
greater part of his time there for three years, making his headquarters 
at the old Rickman home. The first old house on this place was of logs, 
built in the spring of 1834, by a man named Taylor who had entered 
on land which was then without settlers, and after clearing a patch, he 
planted turnips. A family by the name of Moore lived there as tenants 
for several years, and in the summer of 1855, it was occupied by people 
named Edwards. The owner, David W. Rickman, stayed on the place 
himself and taught a school and singing class at what was known in the 


neighborhood as Shanghai Church. 


The sawmill of Melvin and Jud Stewart, located on their farm where 
The Wash empties into Big Creek, marked the last cultivated place 
before the route up Mills River entered into the mountain lands by way 
‘of Yellow Gap to the Pink Beds. 

Much of the abundant growth of downy phlox which had given to 
the little valley in the forest its name had been destroyed by cattle 
grazing there before Pinchot began his operations in the Pink Beds,— 
very little trace remains in more recent times. The brilliant journalist, 
Randolph Shotwell, spent some time camping at the foot of Pisgah after 
the tragic ending of his career as editor of the Asheville Citizen, and in 
his diary left a graphic picture of the valley of the Pink Beds in its 
original beauty: 

‘It is a narrow valley two or three miles wide, and a dozen long, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains with the conical peak of Mt. Pisgah rising 
in the air, far above the surrounding ranges, like a single sentinel above 
a host of sleeping giants! The valley is called the Pink Beds because 
the rich alluvial plain—crumbling in vegetable loam,—abounds, nay, is 
fairly carpeted, with a species of wild flower of pinkish hue,—I know 
not the name. Above these grow immense beds of whortle berries, 
studded with laurel blossoms, and the sweet scented honeysuckle. The 
forest timber, which covers the most part of the valley, is lofty and vig- 
orous beyond anything I have seen in Western Carolina. A single trunk 
of a monster pine, I recollect as above five feet through at the distance 
of thirty feet from its stump, and might have served as a rampart for 
a regiment as it lay at length. * * * * * At present it is the unrestricted 
abode of wild and tame cattle, hogs and sheep, deer, bear, foxes and 
rattlesnakes. | 

‘The Hunters’ Cabin, near the middle of the Pink Beds, had been 
erected for use of hunters and cattle-hunters. It was a mere log hut, 
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with a slab floor and gigantic chimney. ‘The equipment comprised a 
slab bench, plank table, coffee pot, frying pan, tin cup and cask of salt 
to be issued to cattle at stated seasons.’ 

Early stock drovers on their annual trips through Western North 
Carolina had aroused interest in the raising of cattle and hogs for South- 
ern markets. ‘The people who lived near high mountains, with their 
grass covered valleys and an almost endless growth of wild pea vines 
and other herbs furnishing nutritive values, engaged in this business on 
a large scale. Mountain areas were unfenced and their ranges open to 
anybody who might choose to drive their stock there to fatten,—at no 
cost or trouble to the owner beyond an occasional trip to distribute salt. 
From a time many years before Shotwell made his visit there until Van- 
derbilt began the first conservation work, the Pink Beds had been used 
as a summer range for cattle grazing by stock growers in several counties 
of Western North Carolina. Stock was driven to the mountains in early 
spring and allowed to run at large until frost. With the natural increase, 
and such loss as might be sustained in a herd from wild animals, snakes 
or accident, owners were obliged to devise some means of identification 
for the hundreds of cattle after they had been allowed to run at large 
for several months. This gave rise to the custom of branding and 
marking,—with a hot branding iron and cutting off or slitting the ear, 
or ears, as the case might be. Each owner, when he had chosen his 
individual mark or brand,—in order to further insure identification of 
his stock, filed with the County Court a descrciption of it. 


The mark of Joseph Henry, registered in 1793, was “a crop in the 
left ear and a hole in the right. Brand as follows, the H enclosed in a 
heart is 3%4 inches wide and the same length. The H one inch and three 
quarters long and the H one inch wide.” 


Lambert Clayton’s mark was: ‘A crop and two slits in the left ear, 
a swallow fork and an under bit out of the right ear.” 

Matthew Patton, Sr., registered his mark and brand: “Brand MP on 
the mounting shoulder and thigh Mark, a Crap off the left Ear and Split 
in it, and a half crap off the upper side of the right Ear.” 

The valley of the Pink Beds, as late as 1880, was inaccessible to 
vehicles of any sort, except from one direction, and the trip was usually 
made by horseback,—each stock owner carrying his own provisions and 
finding shelter at the Hunters’ Cabin. The valley was used in this way 
for such length of time that the carpet of pinkish phlox,—which grows 
in many parts of the mountains,—had almost disappeared from its 
beds before 1900. What the journalist describes as Whortle berries 
would have been identified by mountain people as high bush huckle- 
berries,—to distinguish the variety from the smaller, scrubby type which 
grows at lower elevations, and in more open country. Until Pinchot and 
Dr. Schenck, with their timbermen and students began work and study 
on Mills River, the Laurel mentioned by Shotwell was not called by its 
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true name, Rhododendron. The kalmia or mountain laurel, frequently 
mentioned as “calico bush”, was rather widely known in Western North 
Carolina as ivy,—many land marks and streams deriving their names 
from its dense growth found in their vicinity. 

Sawmill operations were begun at Biltmore under Dr. Schenck, 
where logs brought down from the mountains around the headsprings 
of Mills River and the Pink Beds were cut into timber for use at Bilt- 
more village and on the estate. Roads were narrow and steep, making 
the problem of getting logs to the mill very difficult. In an attempt to 
solve this a dam was constructed on the north fork of Mills River, 
where logs were stored until sufficient force of water had gathered to 
carry them out,—and then the gates were raised to release the “splash.” 
Its noise, as the mountain of logs hurtled down the valley, could be 
heard for miles; messengers were sent ahead to warn the farmers and 
any persons who might be approaching fords on the river. 


The flood of water, with its cargo of timbers which was often carried 
out into corn fields, meadows and pastures, did great damage; large 
areas of fertile land were inundated for days, while bridges, foot logs 
and fords were washed away, and stock marooned. 


Sportsmen, visiting the headwaters of Mills River and the Pink Beds 
before this lumbering operation was underway, said: 

“Mills River we found so lined with overhanging laurel that its best 
fishing places could be reached only by getting into the middle of the 
stream and allowing our boat to float with the current before us. Many 
days we spent thus in the lovely bed of the river—renowned for its 
abundance of speckled or mountain trout.” 

This overhanging growth of rhododendron and other shrubs was 
uprooted and much of it carried away, and all fish disappeared from 
the stream for many years after sawmill operations started. 

When the river’s cargo reached the channel of French Broad, the 
logs found an easier pass way from there to the saw mill, but the success 
of this method of logging must have been doubtful, for it was discon- 
tinued after a short time. 

The first School of Forestry in America was started by Dr. Schenck 
at Biltmore, and his students did much of their field work on Mills 
River, in the Pink Beds and at Mt. Pisgah. 

Nothing was done to provide a public park system in the southern 
Appalachians until after 1911. After passage of the Weeks Act, the 
Pisgah National Forest, embracing three hundred thousand acres of 
land in Western North Carolina,—and one of the hundred and forty- 
nine public forests located in twenty-nine states, Alaska and Porto 
Rico,—was acquired. The Pisgah Division of the Forest, including the 
boundary on which George W. Vanderbilt had begun his pioneering 
efforts, directed by Gifford Pinchot and Dr. Schenck, on Mills River 
and at Pisgah, was purchased from his estate in 1912. With its work 
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already well started during his lifetime, progress in this division has 
already exceeded greatly that in any other of the National Forests in 
the east and south. 

Mount Pisgah is one of the outstanding points of the Appalachian 
Mountains, and motor roads lead from the entrance at Pisgah Forest, 
on Davidson River, and from Asheville by way of Hominy Creek. A 
trail road leads from the old place on upper Mills River where Pinchot 
and Schenck made their stopping place, by way of Big Creek to Pisgah 
Forest Inn at the peak. 

When the Vanderbilt holdings were bought by the government in 
1912, the old Rickman homestead, which had been enlarged and weath- 
erboarded since the log house was built by Taylor, was included. It 
remained standing, with the date 1834 cut into a stone of its chimney, 
until more recent years, when a new house was built on the site. The 
orchards, old barns, dairy and fish pond have disappeared, and only the 
ranger’s station marks this entrance to the Pisgah National Forest. 

Further upstream, the Recreation Park covers the Long Field which 
once paralleled the land, and a lake has been built on the old meadow 
lands where the sheep barn was situated. 


Chapter 16 
A New Era 


rei period from 1900 until the beginning of the first World 
maa) War was marked by rapid development and a steady sub- 
stantial growth in Hendersonville and Henderson County 


which was to prove the sound foundation for future progress. 

The County Commissioners employed W. F. Edwards, one of the 
town’s leading contractors and builders, to erect the present Court 
House, which was completed in 1904, and in 1914, plans were completed 
and construction of the Carnegie Library on King Street was well under’ 
way. 

Rapid advance was made along educational lines, the graded school 
was established in the town and progress was continued until 1911, 
when the legislature granted an amendment to the school charter, auth- 
orizing an election for bonds to erect a new and modern school building. 
Fassifern School for Girls, founded by Miss Kate Shipp, was moved 
from Lincolnton to Hendersonville, giving greatly enlarged school facili- 
ties, and within a short time Blue Ridge School for Boys, situated just 
east of the town, was opened by Prof. J. R. Sandifer. Fruitland Insti- 
tute, located 7 miles from Hendersonville, had grown since its establish- 
ing in 1899, until in 1913 a campaign was started to raise funds for 
enlarging its school plant by erection of an Administration Building. 

Hendersonville, at the beginning of 1915, had six churches for whites 
within its limits. Of these, the Baptist denomination had two, the First 
Baptist with an enrollment of nearly four hundred members, and the 
East Hendersonville Baptist Church. The Methodist Church had an 
enrollment of about 400, the Presbyterian slightly under 200, while 
St. James Episcopal, and St. Mary’s Church (Roman Catholic) which 
had been organized in 1900, had fewer members. Church Schools of 
the several denominations had an estimated enrollment of 800, and re- 
ports indicated that a total of $14,000 was given annually for church 
purposes. 

No reports were given as to membership and contributions for the 
Negro churches of the town. 

Property owned by the churches of Hendersonville at that time was 
estimated to be one per cent of the total real and personal property of 
its white population. 
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The town at that stage of its growth had a telephone system, electric 
lights, and a modern water and sewerage system. The principal side 
streets, though unpaved, were kept in condition for carriage and buggy 
riding, a popular diversion of that day. The wide main street had been 
graded and hard surfaced with macadam, and the old mule-drawn street 
car was replaced by a more modern car, powered by storage battery, 
which for two or three years just before 1915 made scheduled trips 
from the business part of town to the depot. 

Merchants doing business here were M. M. Shepherd, H. Patterson, 
J. O. Williams, and C. E. Wilson, William Lott, W. F. Case, Clarke 
Hardware, Edwards Hardware, Hendersonville Mercantile Co., Byers 
Bros. Feed Store, the Hendersonville Buggy & Wagon Co., D. E. Stepp, 
J. M. Stepp, Guill’s Grocery, S. Maxwell’s Grocery, Johnson’s Market, 
Rusher’s Market. 


The laundry was owned and operated by C. R. Whitaker; Howard 
Bennett and J. H. Todd did business as the Hendersonville Lumber 
Company; Foster Bennett, one time a member of the firm, later pur- 
chased the business of J. C. Morrow, Sr., which continues to be con- 
ducted under the name of Rigby-Morrow Company. There was also 
another lumber business known as the French Broad Lumber Company. 

W. A. Smith, with his two sons, W. A., Jr., and W. B., were real 
estate dealers; other concerns in this business were Staton & Rector, 
Ewbank & Ewbank, F. S. Wetmur and J. L. Orr and Son. 

Wholesale Grocers were Slayden, Fakes & Co., with T. L. Durham 
as manager; the Hendersonville Wholesale Grocery, F. A. Bly, president, 
W. A. Keith, secretary and treasurer; and the Calhoun-Wilkins Com- 
pany, managed for many years by John T. Wilkins. 


Justus Pharmacy at that time occupied the present location; Hunter’s 
Pharmacy was owned by Dr. F. V. Hunter, who with his family came 
here from Alabama about 1904, and lived on South Main Street. Dr. 
J. L. Rose, a resident who had come from Kentucky, was proprietor of 
Rose Pharmacy, and Dr. J. F. Brooks was at that time owner of a drug 
store which he operated as Brooks Pharmacy. 

The town had three banks in 1914: the First Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, with W. J. Davis, president, K. G. Morris and P. F. Patton, vice 
presidents, and J. Mack Rhodes, cashier; The Peoples National Bank, 
W. K. Howe, president, U. G. Staton, vice president, C. S. Fullbright 
and W. A. Young, cashiers; the Citizens Bank, F. E. Durfee, president, 
E. W. Ewbank, vice president, and C. E. Brooks, cashier. 

To provide accommodation for the yearly-increasing tourist traffic, 
hotels operated in the town were the St. John and Blue Ridge Inn on 
Main Street, Park Hill Inn, conducted by Mrs. M. A. Brown, and the 
Kentucky Home by Mrs. A. M. Gover. The Wheeler Hotel stood on the 
hill opposite the present Boyd City Park, and was owned and under 
the management of S. F. Wheeler for many years before it was destroyed 
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by fire. There were also numerous boarding houses and many private 
homes furnished additional housing during the peak of the season. 


As a further expansion of the entertainment program for summer 
visitors, the community plan of living was inaugurated at several centers 
near Hendersonville. Among these was the development at Highland 
Lake, where a large new club house was built near the old Baring Mill, 
property now used by the Georgia Military Academy as a summer camp 
and school. The Kanuga Lake Club, first developed by George H. 
Stephens of Charlotte, is now owned and used by the Episcopal Church 
as a Conference and Assembly center. Sugar Loaf Mountain was 
bought by Florida capitalists, who converted the well known Salola Inn 
into a modern club house, reached over a well graded automobile road,— 
a property now operated as a dude ranch. Plans for a development 
known as Tuxedo Club never matured, and the property proposed for 
this center has long ago lost its identity. 


A dam on Shepherd’s Mill Creek impounded water for Osceola 
Lake, and the hotel built on its shore was a popular resort, conducted by 
J. H. Jordan, a contractor and business man of Hendersonville. 


During the progress of these developments, the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Greater Hendersonville Club sponsored a feature for the town 
which has long since proved one of its unique attractions, in the petition 
which they presented to city officials for appointment of a committee 
“To attend to the matter of furnishing benches and placing them in 
the most suitable locations to provide rest for the tired and weary, 
lovers and others who grow tired of constant walking or standing while 
on the streets.” 


The story of the Hendersonville Hospital Association, from its be- 
ginning, through the years which have provided the town with the 
present modern institution of Patton Memorial Hospital, is one of a 
great struggle by a few valiant women of the town, in their effort to 
provide care and treatment for the sick and suffering. 


Its beginning dates back to November 23, 1905, when a number of 
ladies, under the leadership of Miss Lucy Davis, met at the home of 
Mrs. M. C. Toms, and organized with Mrs. Toms as president, Miss 
Nettie B. Chenault as secretary and Mrs. F. S. Thomas as treasurer. 


It was decided at this first meeting to secure a room where a first 
beginning might be made, and when this became known, W. A. Smith 
tendered to them for their use without cost the building known as the 
Ervin place, which at that time occupied a hill on Main Street between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues. The principal work of the association was 
devoted to furnishing relief for the poor and sick of the community, 
providing homes for the orphaned, visiting the county jail and county 
home, furnishing clothing, food, medicine and other needs of the un- 
fortunate. 
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The first money contributed was by Mrs. Sallie J. Hart, a gift of 
$25; then W. A. Smith, A. L. Holmes and G. H. Valentine donated a 
lot to the association. Mrs. C. E. Wilson, a native of Lima, S. C., whose 
husband was then owner of a large department store in Hendersonville, 
gave $100 and through her untiring efforts was able to procure another 
lot adjoining the one given them. 

Mrs. W. M. Lott, Miss Ella McClain, Mrs. O. V. F. Blythe, and 
the late Mrs. C. S. Fullbright, Miss Annie Leah Smith and Miss Susan 
Baring Farmer were among those whose work became a foundation for 
the present institution. 

It was largely through the influence of Mrs. J. A. Hatch that her 
mother, Mrs. Annie E. Patton, gave a site on Patton Street in Hyman 
Heights, a part of the old family home place, for the erection of a per- 
manent institution. When building plans were started, the association 
decided that the hospital should be called Patton Memorial, in recogni- 
tion of Mrs. Hatch’s family. Mrs. Hatch, who is known throughout 
Henderson County for her benevolent and charitable works, has been 
one of the most faithful workers of the association and for the hospital 
since first plans were begun for it. 

Mrs. Charles R. Whitaker, one of the association’s first presidents, 
is still an active member of the hospital board. Much of the success of 
the organization has been due to her untiring efforts and capable leader- 
ship during a greater part of the past forty years. 

Named in the book “Women of North Carolina” as one of the most 
prominent among its leaders, Mrs. Whitaker is a descendant of Eldad 
Reed, who with the Whitakers, Ashworths, Tranthams, Merrills and 
Rickmans came to the Cane Creek section before 1800. Her ancestor, 
Eldad Reed, was one of the organizing members of historic Cane Creek 
Baptist Church and is buried in the old graveyard there. She is related 
to the McBrayer, Miller, Harrison and Abel families, all prominent 
among the pioneer settlers of Western North Carolina. Part of her 
education was received at Newton Academy and the Asheville Female 
College; she later attended Judson College in Hendersonville for some 
time. 

Mrs. Whitaker, with her work for the Hospital Association, has also 
been an outstanding leader in the Baptist Church, the Woman’s Club, 
patriotic and civic organizations of the town. 

First efforts toward developing the potential hydroelectric resources 
of Henderson County began early after 1900. The Hendersonville 
Light & Power Company, with its dam and power house on Big Hungry 
Creek, owned and operated by R. M. Oates, was then providing current 
for lighting the town. The Green River Manufacturing Company, 
which had its power plant on that stream, was operating the county’s 
largest industrial enterprise. S. B. Tanner was president, J. A. Durham 
vice president, and J. O. Bell secretary and treasurer of the corporation; 
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the mill operated more than eight thousand spindles in the manufac- 
ture of yarns. | 

The Skyland Hosiery Company, in its plant at Flat Rock, was manu- 
facturing silk hosiery; C. P. Rogers was superintendent for Charles 
Chipman Sons Company. | 

The Manufacturers Power Company, organized by H. L. Bomar, 
George E. Ladshaw, John A. Law, Joseph Lee, W. S. Montgomery and 
A. L. White of Spartanburg, with William A. Law of Philadelphia, be- 
gan construction of the dam at what is now Lake Summit, to develop 
power on Green River. Preliminary surveys for a possible route over 
which it was proposed to operate electric trains were made by the Blue 
Ridge Interurban Railway Company, a corporation associated with the 
Manufacturers Power Company. 

The opening decade of the twentieth century presented to the people 
of Western North Carolina the same problem with which the early 
settlers had struggled,—the question of providing an improved and 
extended system of roads to meet new developments in transportation. 
Early after 1900, the automobile appeared, and immediately attention 
in every county was centered on Roads,—Improved Roads,—Good 
Roads,—All-Weather Roads,—Farm to Market Roads,—designed and 
built to carry the traffic of motor vehicles. Congress began to consider 
legislation dealing with the problem of financing road construction, and 
a bill introduced by Senator Simmons of North Carolina authorized a 
fund of $500,000, to be allotted among the forty-eight states for experi- 
mental and demonstration highway construction. Under his plan, the 
states were divided into eight groups, classified according to their physi- 
cal characteristics, and from each group one state was to be selected for 
the beginning of demonstration work. North Carolina, among the 
states of the Atlantic and Gulf group, was chosen to receive $40,000 
from the Federal government under the Simmons bill, and Governor 
Locke Craig was named to select a location where the first road was 
to be built. 

Enthusiasm and sentiment for Good Roads had become so strong 
that steps had already been taken to issue bonds and provide funds for 
highway construction in the counties of Western North Carolina before 
the Simmons bill was passed. 

Shortly after 1910, newspapers announced in a special edition: 


“One Million Dollars for Good Roads, 
$200,000 in Henderson County”, 
which, the editor said, told in cold figures of the good roads spirit abroad 
in the beautiful Land of the Sky. Bonds for road construction had been 
voted by Rutherford, Polk, Madison, Buncombe, McDowell and Tran- 
sylvania. The Henderson County bond issue made mandatory by the 
state legislature was $25,000. Special township bonds, it was estimated, 
would bring the county fund to $112,000, to which was to be added labor 
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of county convicts, $12,000, and convict labor on the Hickory Nut Gap 
Road, $20,000. Other amounts which were in prospect would bring 
the total to $210,000. 

The type of road which it was proposed to build was known as 
sand-clay, which with oil-treated surface was estimated at a cost of 
$1250 per mile. 

W. A. Smith was recognized as one of the leading influences in the 
Good Roads movement in Henderson County. Associated with him, as 
engineer in locating and constructing much of the first system of sand- 
clay roads was P. F. Patton, who was then with the Wanteska Trust & 
Banking Company as secretary, and after its consolidation with the First 
Bank & Trust Company, had direction of its real estate department. 
Mr. Patton, who was a native of Henderson County, after completing 
his agricultural and engineering courses at the University of Tennessee, 
had resumed active farming at the old homestead of his ancestor, Elijah 
Williamson, on Mud Creek. 


One of the first projects undertaken by Henderson County under 
the Good Roads program was that of improving the highway along the 
route of the Buncombe Turnpike to the Greenville County line at Saluda 
Gap. Articles from newspapers of that time say: 

“Various efforts have been made during the past few years by the 
road enthusiasts of Henderson and Greenville counties to have this 
road built so as to afford an inlet to the “Land of the Sky” for the 
autoists and other travelers of the south. The Greenville people promis- 
ed the Henderson County people that they would meet at the state line 
with a well-graded road. The Henderson County authorities went to 
work and built a good road to the South Carolina line, but the South 
Carolinians did not meet them with a new road. For various reasons 
the building of this road has been delayed to date. 


“PF, Patton of Hendersonville, who submitted a bid with the view 
of stimulating interest in the building of the road, has returned from 
Greenville where he talked the situation over with Mr. Blassingame, 
who stated that he will build the road in question * * * from Poinsett 
Springs to the top of the mountain within sixty days. 

“When this link is completed, a two hours’ run by auto will cover 
the distance of about forty miles between Hendersonville and Green- 
ville, and under present conditions the road will be in fairly good shape 
during the greater part of the year. * * * 

“The contract (with J. T. Blassingame) not only calls for the laying 
out of a new road, but also doing away with a dangerous and difficult 
grade which has been the dread of all persons passing over the road 
since it was built by South Carolina in 1820. It is perhaps the best 
known road in South Carolina, and in the olden days stage coaches and 
carriages used it frequently.” 

Before Henderson County completed the Good Roads program made 
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possible by the first county bond issues, P. F..Patton had been elected 
to the position of engineer of Greenville County, South Carolina, and 
had begun location and construction of the highways provided under 
terms of that county’s million dollar road fund. One of the principal 
projects carried out during the time he was engaged there was the re- 
location of Poinsett’s State Road across Plumley Mountain by the 
Winding Stairs, and its construction over the present route. 

The business directory of Hendersonville for those years reflected 
the rapid changes in transportation,—side by side with advertisements 
of livery stables with teams and buggies for hire and dealers offering 
wagons and carriages for sale, there appeared the notices of the Western 
Motor Company, recently opened for business by its owners, Ben Few, 
C. Few, Jr., and Wiltshire Griffith, and A. J. Gibbs’ Garage offering 
storage space, service of automobile mechanics, and “Free Air’. 

As amusement features for the summer tourists, the town offered 
attractions of the annual Horse Show, dancing, a Chatauqua and two 
picture shows. The Hendersonville Baseball Club, managed by A. P. 
Gallamore, provided regular scheduled games. The team, composed 
of business men, had among its members J. Mack Rhodes, Ben Few. 
John Forrest, Charles McMinn, Dr. S. E. Greenwood, A. V. Edwards, 
Harry Waldrop, E. C. Guy, James Reese, Columbus Morris, C. Few, 
Jr., P. F. Patton and Frank Edwards. One of the most widely adver- 
tised games was that with the Star Bloomer Girls, which was played at 
Laurel Park at the opening of the 1913 season. 

The first summer after the Good Roads movement had become gen- 
eral, the Greater Hendersonville Club inaugurated “Automobile Week”’, 
featuring a beautiful floral parade, hill climbing contests, races of various 
kinds, an automobile show, and to climax it all, a grand Automobile 
Ball. The highlight and chief event in the plan was an Atlanta-Hen- 
dersonville automobile run, preparations for which were in the making 
for several months,—with the idea of making this a “unique feature of 
automobile travel to Hendersonville from various parts of the south”. 

The year before the first World War began, Henderson County had 
listed on its tax books automobiles, phaetons, pleasure boats, etc., as- 
sessed at $10,083. Bank stock was listed at $826,998, and live stock 
values were fixed at $181,038. The total taxable property valuation 
was over five million dollars, more than half of this being in real estate 
outside the limits of Hendersonville. 

The population of the county at that time was about 17,000, of which 
there were 819 males between twenty-one and fifty years old living 
within the town limits. 
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Brittain, Philip, 178, 204. 


Brittain, James, 62, 63, 119, 141, 146, 


178, 179, 244. 
Brittain, iv E., 180. 
Brittain, Samuel, 122. 
Brittain, William, 101, 107, 214. 
Brooks, af F., 162, 268. 
Brooks, (& E., 162, 240, 268. 
Brooks, Dr. E. C., 164. 
Brooks, G. W., 258. 
Brooks Pharmacy, 268. 
Brookland, 211, 212. 
Brookshire, Mr., 154. 


Brown, Dr. A. E., 152. 

Brown, Agnes and oe 182, 187. 
Brown, Maj. I. B., 168. 

Brown, Mrs. M. A, 268. 

Brown, W. A. G., 122, 154. 

Bruce, ’Bailey, 176. 

Bryson, S. Y., 240. 

Bryson, Watt, 132. 

Bryson, William, 108, 120, 137, 140. 
Buel, Rev. Dr. D. H., 190. 
Buncombe County, created, 75. 
Buncombe Turnpike, 96, 101, 119138 
Burke, Rev. J. P., 195. 

Burgin, Jesse, 62. 

Burgin, T. L., 62. 

Burgin, Joseph H., 62. 

Burgin, Thomas Lee, 

Burns Creek, 151. 

Buxton, Rev. Jarvis, 194. 

Byers Bros., 268. 

Byers, Mont, 166. 

Bynum, John E., 120. 

Bynum, Rev. W. S., 190. 


Cagle, John, 203. 

Caldwell, Rev. S. C., 180. 

Cale WisHtsi163: 

Calvary Episcopal Church, 151, 188, 190. 

Campbell, Francis Lee, 205. 

Camp Meetings, 30, 77. 

Camp Meeting Grounds, 78. 

Camps, Boys and Girls, 168. 

Candler, Dr. Charles, 124. 

Cane Creek Baptist Church, 66. 

Cannon, A., 243, 256. 

Cantrell, Jacob, 174, 176. 

Capps, William, Jr., 48, 49. 

Carolina, 5, 9. 

Carson, Mrs. Good L., 167. 

Carson, Mary, 240. 

Carland, Hiram, 51. 

Carter, Rev. Jos., 177. 

Case, Jonathan, 262. 

Case, Leander, 151. 

Case, Silas, 151. 

Case, William, 140. 

Cathey’s Creek Precinct, 117. 

Cattle Brands, 264. 

Chapman, Rev. R. H., 180. 

Charleston of the Mountains, 85. 

Charles Town, 5, 8 

Chastain, James, 170. 

Chasteen, John, 176. 

Chatauqua, 273. 

Chenault, Nettie B., 269. 

Cherokees, 5, 6, 8. 

mee Treaty with, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
ee 

Cheshire, Bishop, 194. 

Chickasaw Knobs, 23. 

Chipman, Charles Co., 271. 

Christ School, 175. 


Chunn, Col. Samuel, 107, 109. 
Churchell, Miss Alice, 152. 
Churchell, Ella, 152. 

Clarke Hdw. Co., 268. 


Clayton Ephriam, 41, 98, 134, 136, 140, 


183, 189 


Clayton, John, 178, 179, 240. 
Clayton, John, Jr., 107, 108. 


Clayton, John, Sr., 41, 103, 107, 108, 


109, 111, 114, 121. 


Clayton, Swamp John, 41. 
Clayton, Lambert, Sketch of, 40, 75. 
Clear Creek, 116, 117. 
Cleveland, Conrad, 208. 
Clingman, Thomas L., 76. 
Cody, Rev. C. N., 196. 
Coleman, T. S., 224. 

Corn, Drewry, 153. 

Corn, Eliza, 153. 

Corn Family, 34, 35. 

Corn, John Peter, 34, 153, 203. 
Coston, Mr., 152. 

Course, Isaac, 186. 

Courts, First, 19. 

Court House, First, 136. 

Crab Creek Baptist Church, 174. 
Crab Tree Creek, 41. 
Cunningham, E., 238. 

Cuthbert Family, 212. 


Davenport, Elizabeth, 47. 

Davenport, David, 141. 

Davenport, Glover, 47. 

Davenport, John, 47. 

Davidson, A. T., 248. 

Davidson, Benj., 39. 

Davidson, F. T., 248. 

Davidson, James, 21. 

Davidson River Iron Works, 130. 

Davidson, T. F., 248. 

Davidson, William, 21, 75. 

Davies, William, 141, 247. 

Davis, F: B., 236 

Davis, James Merritt, 69. 

Davis, John B., 69. 

Davis, John, 69, 114, 134, 135, 200, 203, 
204. 


Davis, Lucy, 269. 

Davis, Col. John, 78. 

Davis, Serepta, 69. 

Davis, W. D., 247. 

Davis, W. J., 255. 

Deaver, Isaac, 172. 

Deaver, Capt. James, 127. 

Deaver, Uncle Billy, 127. 

Deaver, Reuben, 107, 108. 

Deaver, William, 135, 141. 

de Choiseuls, 128, 199, 206. 

de Choiseul, Beatrice, 186, 187, 209. 

de Choiseul, Charles, 120, 132, 183, 186, 
187, 208. 
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seat Count, 119, 183, 186, 187, 
de Choiseul, Eliza, 186, 187, 209. 

de Choiseul, Sarah, 187. 

Dermid, L. T., 156. 

Detwiler, Rev. G. H., 154. 

Diamond in the Desert, 212. 

Dillard, G. W., 248. 

Douthat’s Gap, 41, 63. 

Drake Family, 60. 

Drayton, Rev. John G., 187, 194, 213. 
Duckworth, W. B., 248, 249. 

Duel, at State Line, 138. 

Durfee, F. E., 268. 

Durham, J. A., 270. 

Durham, T..L., 164, 268. 


Earle, John, 204. 

Ebenezer Baptist Church, 174. 
Edmonston, Charles, 182, 204. 
Edmonston, Mary, 182. 

Edney, Asa, 107, 108, 109, 111. 
Edney, Alsen, 152. 

Edney, Baylus M., 31, 138, 139, 222. 
Edney, Govan, 126. 

Edney, J. M., 31, 90, 139. 
Edney, Lucien, 25. 

Edney, M. M., 107. 

Edney, Rev. Samuel, 25,214. 178: 
Edneyville, 23, 25, 33. 

Edwards, A. V., 240, 273. 
Edwards, Rev. Elijah, 195. 
Edwards Hardware Co., 268. 
Egerton, Dr. J. Ly 251. 

Elliott, Wm., 206. 

Erwin, Marcus, 124, 127. 

Erwin, John, 178. 

Estatoe Path, 236. 

Evans, James, 140. 

Evans, J., 176. 

Evans, Morgan, 197, 235. 
Evens, T. C., 193. 

Everhart, Rev. G. M., 190, 194. 
Ewart, Judge, 135, 224, 239, 240. 
Ewbank, H. H., 164. 

Ewbank & Ewbank, 268. 


Fain, A. T., 140. 

Fanning, J. S., 126. 

Farmer, Ann Cole, 200. 

Farmer, Annie, 192. 

Farmer, Charles Baring, 200. 

Farmer, David Hoosac, 200. 

Farmer, Henry T., 140, 180.9192 701935 
214, 216, 217. 

Farmer, Dr. Henry Tudor, 182. 

Farmer, May, 192. 

Farmer, Susan Baring, 192. 

Farnum, Rev. A. W., 195. 

Fassifern School, 267. 

Featherstone, Merrimon, 32. 

Federal Soldiers, 127. 

Ferguson, Garland S., 238, 248, 249. 
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Few, Ben, 273. 

Few, Dr. Columbus, 252. 
Few, Mrs. C., 72. 

Few, Canifa oT 

Ficker, A., 258. 

Fisher, John, 88. 
FitzSimmons, Frank L., 164. 
Flack, Mrs., 196. 


Flat Rock, 21, 23, 97, 116, 117, 199, 214, 


215, 216, 217. 


Fletcher, Dr. G. W., 188, 252, 254. 
Fletcher, John, 35. 

Fletcher, J. P., 156. 

Fletcher, Wm., 35, 97. 

Foot Washing, 173. 

Forest Conservation, First, 262. 
Forge Mountain, 55 

Forrest, Jessie, 140. 

Forrest, John, vant CAGE 
Forrest, John, 1 

Forrest, Louise Ward, 140. 
Foster House, 141. 

Francis, Erixca, 147. 

Francis, Michael, 72, 108, 138, 147. 
Free Bridge, 117. 

Freeman, J. B., 152. 

Freeman, J. L., 152. 

Freeman, J. W., 152: 

Freeman, Meredith, 107, 116. 
Freeze, R. P., 166. 

Fremont, John C., 2 


20. 
French Broad Baptist Church, 62, 65, 72, 


169, 170. 


Fruitland, 22, 23, 24. 
Fruitland Institute, 152, 267. 
Fullam, Lincoln, 107 
Fullbright, ee SA 268. 
Fullbright, Mrs. C. S., 270. 
Fuller Alfred, 180. 


Gadd, Rhoda, 56. 
Garren, David, 

Gash, Alfred, 53. 
Gash, Dennis, 54. 
Gash House, 193. 
Gash, J. L., 54. 

Gash, John, 54. 

Gash, Julius, 54. 
Gash, Lee, 157, 178. 
Gash, Thomas, 54. 
Gash, W. A., 248, 249. 
_ Geddes, Frank, 196. 
Gibbs, A. J., 273. 
Gibbs, Elias, 124. 
Gibbs Residence, 140. 
Gibson, Rev. S. S., 152. 
Gillespie Guns, 131. 
Gillespie, Harvey, 55. 
Gillespie, Mathew, 55. 
Gillespie, Jane, 175. 
Gillespie, John, 175. 


Gillespie, Phillip, 55. 

Gilreath Cross Roads, 195. 
Gilreath, Penel, AN 119, 204. 
Gilreath, J. P., 

Glasgow, pee 204. 
Glazneir, Isaac, 114. 

Glenroy, 212. 

Gold Mines, 83, 84. 

Goodwin, John, 69. 

Goodwin, Sara Ann, 69. 
Goodwin, Sarah, 70. 

Gorham, May, 197. 

Grady, Elizabeth, 71, 173. 
Grady, Henry, 146, Lise 
Grady, Henry Woodfin, 71, 146, 172.473. 
Grady, Leah, 172. 

Grady, William ui AMEN Ife 
Grants, first for land in Western N. Cy 
Grapes, Native wine, 40. 
Graves, John Temple, 165. 
Gray, Rev. William, 180. 
Greater WNC Association, 262. 
Green River Mfg. Co., 270. 
Greer, Charles, 107. 

Greer, John, 141, 

Gregg, Col. William, 208. 


Gribbin, Rt. Rev. R .E., 191. 


Griffith, Wiltshire, 164, 273. 
Grinnan, Rev. R. B., '80. 
Gudger, a Cals, 238, 244, 247. 
Gudger, J. C., 248. 

Gudger, J. M., 248, 249. 

Guice, George, 178. 

Guice, Peter, 203. 

Guill’s Grocery, 268. 

Gullick, J. C., 193. 

Gullick, John, 157. 

Gurley, A. L., 164. 

Gurley, Prof. E. W., 152. 


Haddon, Rev. David, 146. 
Hamblin, Samuel, 107. 
Hamilton, Alex., 141. 
Hamilton, Capt. James, 127. 
Hamilton, John, 107, 204. 
Hamilton, Robt. F., 42. 
Hamilton, Family of, 43. 
Hanckle, Rev. Dr. Christian, 194. 
Hanckle, Rev. Dr. x Sees be 
Hardy, Dr. J. F. E., 124, 215. 
Harper, Louise, 68. 

Harrison, Nathaniel, Sheriff, 204. 
Hart, F. (eh 259. 

Hart, Mrs. F. G., 240. 

Hart, Mrs. Sallie Fed Oe 
Hastie, C. Norwood, 213. 
Hatch, Mrs. J. A., 270. 
Hawkins, Wesley, 134. 
Hawkins, W. H., 256. 

Hayne, Robert Y., 221. 

Heart of the Alleghanies, 229. 


Saas Assembly Grounds of A. R. 

Hendersonville, 121, 122. 

Hendersonville, First Charter, 

Hendersonville, First Courts Held in, 134. 

Hendersonville, First Property Owners, 
140, 141, 142. 


Hendersonville Schools, 162. 
Hendersonville, Rose Edwards Elemen- 
tary Building erected, 159. 
Hendersonville Buggy & Wagon Co., 268. 
Hendersonville Hospital Association, 269. 
Hendersonville Light & Power Co., 270. 
Hendersonville Mercantile Co., 268. 
Hendersonville Water System, first, 260. 
Hendersonville, Roads and Bridges, 140. 
Hendersonville Times, The, 154. 
Henderson County, Act Creating, 1, 104. 
Henderson County, Census of 1850, 143. 
Henderson County Confederate Associa- 
tion, 125. 


Henderson County Fair Association, 243. 
Henderson Guards, 125. 
Henderson, Leonard, 79, 105, 106. 
Henderson County Precincts, 106. 
Henry, A., 148. 
Henry’s Battalion, 126. 
Henry, Joseph, 26. 
erb Doctors, remedies used by, 57. 
Herron, S. C., 248. 
Heyward, Daniel Blake, 189. 
Heyward, Walter Blake, 189. 
Heyward, William, 189. 
Hickory Nut Gap, 63. 
Highland Lake, 269. 
Highsmith, Dr. J. Henry, 166. 
UN aad Epaphroditus, 107, 108, 109, 
11. 


Hightower, John G., 114. 
Hildebran, J. & J., 215. 
Hill, John, 60. 

Hill, Robert, 60. 

Hill, Roger Richardson, 218. 
Hill, William, 60 

Hilliard, Mrs. S. H., 72. 
Hilliard, Dr. W. L., 124. 
Hodges, D. M., 242, 248. 
Hodges, Mrs. Clara Patton, 242. 
Hodges, Davis, 69. 

Hodges, Oscar, 156. 
Hodges, S. T., 164. 

Hodges, Susan Jane, 69. 
Hollowell, Noah, 165. 
Holmes, Dr. J. S., 235. 
Holmes, A. L., 270. 

Home Guard, 132. 
Honeycutt, A. W., 162, 163. 
Hood, Jacob, 149. 

Hood, J. L., 140. 

Hood, W. A., 238. 

Horse Shoe, 90. 
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Horse Show, 273. 

Hotel Rates, 230. 

Hotel—Blue Ridge Inn, 268. 
Hotel—Park Hill Inn, 268. 

Hotel—St. John, 268. 

Hotel—Wheeler, 268. 

Howard’s Gap Road, 32, 33, 39, 86, 91. 
Howard, Capt. Thomas, 36, 86, 87, 88. 
Howe, Rev. Mr., 190. 


Howe, W. K., 268. 


Hughes, Rev. N. C., 190, 192, 193, 194. 
Hunt, Mrs. R. L 

Hunter, Dr. F. V., 268. 

Hunter’s Pharmacy, 268. 

Hurt, Mrs. Louise M., 64. 

Hyder, Ben, 60. 

Hyder, Robert, 60. 

Hyman, Mrs. Ellen Patton, 194. 
Hyman, John D., 124, 125, 193. 
Hyman, V. L., 124, 156, 239. 


Iron Works, Bradley Creek, 51. 
Iron Works, Davidson’s River, 70. 
Iron Works, Sitton’s, 54. 

Ives, Bishop L. S., 182. 

Ivins, R. M., 158, 159. 


Jarrett, John, Sr., 107, 108. 

Jarvis, Thomas J., 238. 

Johnson, Andrew, 128. 

Johnson, Hugh, 52, 53, 107, 108, 118, 
135, 141, 178, 242. 

Johnson, James, 51, 52. 

Johnson, John, 119, 178. 

Johnson, Dr. Lister L., 254. 

Johnson, Mrs. Lou, 61. 

Johnson, Noble, 63. 

Johnson, Pinckney, 123. 

Johnson, Richmond, 203. 

Johnson, Thos. D., 248. 

Johnson, W. D., 178. 

te Andrew, 182, 183, 187, 211, 


Johnstone, Elliott, 211. 

Johnstone, McKune, 227. 

Jones, Aaron, 61. 

Jones, Bud, 61. 

Jones, Dr. Edward, 124, 202. 

Jones, E. C., 183, 189, 215. 

Jones Graveyard, 60, 68. 

Jones, George, 60. 

Jones, George Washington, 61. 

Jones, Rev. G. S., 156, 157, 177, 260. 
Jones, Dr. Henry, 254. 

Jones, James Manning, 60. 

Jones, James Walker, 61. 

Jones, John, 61. 

Jones, J. S., 60, 156. 

Jones, Miss Julia, 124. 

Jones, Dr. Levi, 68, 254. 

Jones, Rev. Milnor, 195, 196. 

Jones, Pinckney, 60. 

Jones, Robert, 0, 107, 108, 109, 111. 
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Jones, Solomon, 119, 133, 228. Lanier, Sidney, 230, 231, 232. 

Jones, Wiley, 60. Laughter Family, 33 

Jones, William, 60, 61. Lawyers, Early, 137. 

Jones, W. W., 238. Lee, Mrs. J. T., 149. 

Jordan, Archibald, 70. Lee, Mrs. Robert E., 3rd, 210. 

Jordan, F. M., 156. Lewis, Elizabeth, 25. 

Jordan, J. H., 242. Lewis, Overton, 25. 

Jordan, Joseph, 70, 127. Lewis, Dr. R. H., 149, 150, 151, 154. 

Jordan, Robert, 70, 174, 176. Library, Carnegie, 267. 

Judson College, 129, 155, 191. Little River, 117. 

Judson High School, 154. Little River Road, 135. 

Justice, Rev. A. I., 152. Livingston, Joseph, 141, 178. 

Justice, Amos, 81, 170. Loftis, John, 141. 

Justice, James, 51. Lott, W. M., 268. 

Justice, James Dyer, 51. Lott, Mrs. W. M., 268. 

Justice, John, 107. Love, Dr. Levi, 147. 

Justice, M. H., 242, 248. Love, William, 124. 

Justice, S. J., 162. Lowndes, Rawlins, 182. 

Justice, Thomas, Jr., 51, 170, 172. Lowndes, Richard H., 183, 212. 

Justice, Thomas, 170, 172. Lowndes, Susan B., 182. 

Justice, William, 203, 204. Lowndes, Thomas, 182, 206. 

Justus Family, 33. Lowndes, William, 206. 

Justus, M. T., 178, 238. Lowndes, William P., 182. 

Justus Pharmacy, 268. Lusby, Linda, 197. 

Justus, W. H., 72, 238, 239, 252. Lyman, Bishop, 194. 

Justus, W. M., 238, 252. Maddrey, C. E., 258. 

Kanuga Lake, 269. Main Street Ordered Cleared, 134. 

Keith, W. A., 166, 268. Malone, W. H., 248, 249. 

Kimzey, Agnes, 38. Manley, Matthias E., 120. 

Kimzey, Benj., 38. Manufacturing Power Co., 271. 

Kimzey, David, 170. Martin, J. C., 248. 

Kimzey, E. W., 118, 133. Massie, W. E., 193. 

Kimzey, John M., 134. Matthews, Rt. Rev. Paul, 233. 

Kimzey, William, 39, 174. Maxwell, Andrew, Jr., 114. 

King, A. F. P., 162, 238, 240. Maxwell, D., 50, 134, 135. 

King, fe ities 116. Maxwell, S., 268. 

King, Daniel, 71, , . McAfee, Polly, 203. 

King, Ellen M., 205. McAlpin, Henry, 202, 203, 205, 206. 

King, Elisha, 71, 110, 133, 204. McCarson, David, 97. 

King, James, 71, 172. McCarson, Samuel, 205. 

King, Jane, Ti2: McCarty, W. G., 154. 

King, Jonathan, 47, 140, 176. McClain, Miss Ella, 270. 

King, Joseph, 47. McElroy, J. S., 248. 

King, Laodicia Morgan, 47, 172. McDowell, Athan A., 68. 

King, Leah, 47. McDowell, Charles, 68. 

King, Louisa Preston, 205. McDowell, Gen. Charles, 20. 

King, Mary Ann, WA ; McDowell, Eliza Grace, 72. 

King, Judge Mitchell, 97, 133, 157, 160. McDowell, Joseph, Jr., 15, 75. 
203, 204, 219, 221. McDowell, Gen. Jos., 86. 

King, Dr. M. C., 212, 214, 229. McDowell, Maria, 72. 

King, Rebecca, 172. McGuffey, Samuel, 48. 

King, Samuel, 42, 46, 107. McIntyre, J. W., 166. 

King, Samuel, Jr., 47. McIver, Rev. D. M., 180. 

King, Susan Campbell, 205. McKinna, Elihu, 175. 

Kirk, Dr. W. R., 166. McKinna, Sarah, 175. 

Kuykendall, Abraham, 47, 173, 204, 214. McKinney Forge, 136. 

Lamb Guns, 131. McKinney, James, 140. 

Lane, Capt. J. W., 193. McLaughlin, Mollie Haydock, 196. 

Lane, Mrs., 131, 193. McLean, Charles, 68. 

Lane, Mrs. Rachel Rebecca, 194. McLoud, C. M., 248, 249. 


Land of the Sky, 229. McMinn, Charles, 273. 


Meadows, The, 188. 
Melton, Rev. N. A., 152. 
Memminger, Dr. Allard, 210. 


Memminger, C. G., 183, 187, 203, 206. 


207. 
Memminger, Edw. B., 207. 
Memminger, Mary Wilkerson, 207. 
Memminger, Sarah Wilkerson, 207. 
Merchant, J. G., 152. 
Merrill, Wiiliam, OMe 42. 
Merrimon, Rev. B. Eb. 241. 
Merrimon, E. oR 248. 
Merrimon, Hsia , 248. 
Methodist Church, 135, 141, 191. 
Meyers, David, D 25. 
Meyers, D. Rs 126. 
Meyers, Phalby, 25. 
Michaeux, Andre, 234. 
Middleton, Henry L., 210. 
Middleton, Mrs. Ralph, 210. 
Military Organizations, 19. 
Mill Creek, 203. 


Miller, Andrew, 63, 65, 172, 193, 203, 


204, 241. 
Miller, David, 114, 180, 204. 
Miller, D. B., 141. 
Miller, James, 65. 
Mil ller, John, 64, 107, 108, 109, 111, 179. 
Miller, pay 140. 
Miller, Miss “Mattie, 157. 
Miller, Rebecca, 63. 
Miller, Thomas R., 120, 134. 
Miller, Thomas B., 64. 
Miller, W. D., 64, 123, 193. 
Miller, William L., 64. 
Mill Pond Church, 71, 172. 
Mills, Ambrose, 20, 24, 32. 
Mills, Dr. Columbus, 133. 
Mills, Eleanor or Nellie, 25. 
Mills Gap Road, 21. 
Mills, George, 132. 
Mills, John, 25, 135. 
Mills, Marvill, 24, 25. 
Mills, Mourning, 25. 


Mills River Academy, 53, 72, 119, 146, 


148, 180 


Mills River, Dinner Party at, 150. 

Mills River Baptist Church, 174. 

Mills River Methodist Church, 178. 

Mills, Sarah, 25. 

Mills, William, 20, 21, 24, 227. 

Mintz, William, 176. 

Molyneaux, E., 119, 182, 183, 184, 189, 
199. 

Montgomery, W. S., 271, 

Moore, Uncle Billie, 180. 

Moore, C. A., 248, 249. 

Moore, William, 21. 

Morgan, J. W., 162. 

Morgan, Stephen, 172. 

Mormons, 128. 
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Morris, Amanda, 252. 
Morris, Col., 148, 149. 
Morris, Columbus, 273. 
Morris, K. G., 156, 162, 240, 268. 
Morris, Lucinda, 68. 

Morris, Richard, 68. 

Morris School, 152. 

Morris, Rev. ae A., 190. 
Morris, W.G. B., 68, 15251547252) 
Morristown, 1a 

Morrow, Mrs. J. eB Jr., 164. 
Morrow, JeCe Sri268- 
Mott, Rev. T. W. Ss 182, 183. 
Moss, John, 196 

Mt. Calvary, 190. 

Mt. Hebron, 228. 

Mountain Lily, 246, 250. 
Mountain Lodge, 200. 

Mud Creek Church, 153, 173. 
Murphey, A. D., 146. 
Murray’s Inn, 39. 

Murray, John, 148, 179. 
Murray, William, 205, 206. 
Murray, Family of, 39. 


Negroes, School for, 167. 

etapa Northern ‘Presbyterian Church 
or 

Nelson, Rev. D. Ba sLoOsl 77. 

Nelson, Rev. W. A, 177. 

Newport, John, 97, 171. 

Newport, Michael, 171. 

Newport, Richard, 170. 

Newspapers, 122. 

Newspapers, Hendersonville News, 165. 

Newspapers, Hendersonville Times, 165. 

New York Stock Exchange, 175. 

Nichols, Mrs. Cornelia, 64. 

Nichols Family, 63. 

Noe, Maj., 123, 192. 

Norton, Miss Pearl, 153. 

Norton, Misses, 209. 

Noterman Property, Purchased for 
School, 163. 

Nye, Edgar Wilson (Bill), 191, 232. 

Oakland, 69. 

Oates, Columbus, 162. 

Oates, R. M., 270. 

Ochlawaha Creek, 97. 

Order of Transfiguration, 233. 

Orr, George, 108. 

Orr, J. L., 238, 268. 

Orr, Robert, 43. 

Osborne, Rev. E. A., 190, 194. 

Osborne, Jesse, 204. 

Osborne, pane 33, 61, 108, 171. 

Osborne, John, 61, 171. 

Osborne, J. J., 126, 247, 248. 

Osborne, Newman, 62, al 

Osceola Lake, ges 

Osteen, Thomas 

Pace, C.M , 238, a; 244, 251. 
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Pace, O. L., 156. 

Parke, Dr., 125. 

Parks, Rev. G. D., 180. 

Parker, John, 182. 

Parker, J. Rutledge, 182. 

Parker, Susan B., 182. 

Parker, Susan M., 182. 

Patterson, H., 268. 

Patton, Mrs. Annie E., 270. 

Patton, Avery, 241. 

Patton, Brandon, 241. 

Patton, Ellen, 124. 

Patton, Ernest, 241. 

Patton, Fannie, 157. 

Patton, Fidelia, 38. 

Patton, James W., 103. 

Patton, Col. John, 95. 

Patton, Joseph E., 116. 

Patton, Mark, 65. 

Patton, Matthew, 75. 

Patton, Minerva Williamson, 38. 

Patton, M. M., 239, 241. 

Patton, Montraville, 103, 104. 

Patton, P. F., 95, 268, 272, 273. 

Patton, Walter, 156, 242. 

Pearson, Charles W., Sketch of, 225. 

Pearson, Richmond, 248, 249. 

Pickens, Col. S. V., 125, 244, 245, 247, 

— 248, 251. 

Piedmont, 210. 

Pinchot, Gifford, 263. 

Pinckney, Rev. Chas. Cotesworth, 185, 
186. 


Pink Beds, Described, 262, 265. 

Pioneers, Equipment, 17. 

Pioneers, Early Homes, 18. 

Pioneers, Mode of Travel, 17. 

Pittillo, Miss French, 153. 

Plank Road, 102. 

Plank Road, Asheville-Greenville Char- 
tered, 142. 


Pleasantburg, 96. 

Pless, J. W., 260. 

Point Lookout, 22. 

Point Lookout, Fort on, 24. 

Poinsett, Joel R., 40, 85, 92, 96, 220. 
Poinsett Spring, 69. 

Poor House ordered, 140. 

Porter, A. Toomer, 98, 190. 

Posey, Capt. A. E., 150. 

Posey, A. E., Jr., 239. 

Posey, Ben, 38, 65, 69. 

Posey, B. F., 238. 
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